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IKTRODUOTION 

The Gazetteer of Shalipur District was first compiled by 
Captain (afterwards Sir William) Davies, who carried out tlie 
Eegular Settlement of tlie Trans- Jhelum tract. It was revised 
and largely re-written by Mr. (now Sir) James Wilson in 1897- 
Tfie present edition is for the most part derived from Mr. Wilson, 
who, in turn, derived the historical sections from Captain Davies. 
The contents have however been re-arranged so as to conform to 
the model prescribed in ’Financial Commissioner’s Standing Order 
No. 43, and statistics have been brought as nearly up to date as 
possible. As Mr. Wilson’s Gazetteer gave a remarkably complete 
and interesting account of the district as it existed before the days 
of the perennial canal, and is now out of print, I have studied to 
reproduce in a slightly condensed form the whole of that account 
indicating by contrast the amount of progress made in the past 
twenty years. I fear that the new matter falls far, short of the 
old in completeness and lucidity ; for this I can only plead in 
extenuation the fact that I have had no official connection with 
that part of the district in which all the most interesting develop- 
ments have come to pass, and have for that part had to rely 
entirely upon the courtesy of officers of various departments for 
my information. The result illustrates once more the rule that 
it is not good to put new cloth on to an old garment. I can only 
hope that my patch- work will serve its purpose till such time as 
the district comes under settlement as a whole, oris officially 
recognized as containing two districts in itself. 

M. S. LEIGH, 

Settlement Officer, 
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the riveu Jhelum, celebrated for its shrine of Shah Shams ; it is ^ 
one of the six districts of the Rawalpindi Division, lies between finifion ana 
north latitudes 31° 32' and 32° 4,i' and between east longitudes 
71° 37' and 73° 18', It is bounded on the north by the Talagang 
Tahsil of the Attock District and by the river Jheluni which 
separates it from the Find Dddan Khan Tahsil ; on the east by 
Gujr4t District and by the river Chenab which separates it from 
Gu^ranwala; on the south by the Jhang District ; and on the 
west by the district of Mianwdli. Its average length from east 
to west is about 96 miles, and its breadth from north to south 
averages about 50 miles, but varies from 27 miles near the middle 
to 72 miles near the west boundary. According to the measure- 
ments of the professional survey the area of the district, including 
the rivers, is 4,791 square miles, while according to the patwdris’ 
me^urements the area including the rivers is 4,801 square miles. 

It is divided into two nearly equal portions by the river 
Jhelum, the western half constituting the Khushab Tahsil, while 
the CIS- Jhelum portion is sub-divided into three tahsils also nearlv 
equal in area, the Bhera Tahsil to the east, the Shahpur Tahsil in 
the middle, and the Sargodba Tahsil to the south. 

The district contains only two towns of more than 10,000 
souls, viz., Bhera and Khushab with a population of 16,202 and 
10,159, respectively. The administrative head-quarters are situated 
at Sargodba near the centre of the Canal Colony. Shahpur stands 
seventh in order of area, and eighteenth in order of population 
among the 28 districts of the Province. It comprises 4-95 

““ — j ' •" per cent, of the total 

Kortb East Eeet.bcve area, 3 -6 per Cent, of 

iatitmle. longitude. : sea-level. the totai pOpulatioiX^ 

! and 2'6 per cent. 

i I of the urban popu- 

Bliora ... 32° 28' 1 72*57' 645 latioU of the Bri- 

72 ° 31 ' 600 territory. The 

latitude, longitude, 

72° 24' 600 height in feet 

72 “ 40' 610 above the sea, of the 

71 ° 59 ' 4,992 principal places in 

, the district, aye 

shown in the 
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Shahptjb Distbiot. ] i [Part A. 

"Witli the exception of that portion of the Salt Eange, which 
is included in the north of the Khush^b Tahsil, the whole of the 
district forms part of the western basin of the great Iiido-Gangetio 
Plain, and lies almost entirely between 550 and 700 feet above 
sea* level, with a gradual slope towards the south-west of about 
ll feet in the mile, imperceptible to the eye, The Ohenab and 
Jhelum rivers, crossing this plain on their way to the Indus and 
the sea, have worn for themselves wide valleys, some 16 or 20 feet 
below the general level, leaving between them a comparatively 
high -lying upland tract called the Bdr, while beyond the Jhelum 
and between it and the Indus Biver is another wide expanse of 
upland, locally known as the Thai. 

The Chenab river, locally known as the Ohanhan, which 
forms the south-eastern boundary of the district for a distance of 
16 miles, must, at some comparatively recent period, have flowed 
considerably to the west of its present bed. At a distance from it to 
the west, varying' from 10 to 15 miles, a well-defined bank, known 
locally as the Nakka, separates its valley from the Bar uplands, 
and the tract below this bank is intersected in many places by sandy 
channels, small and large, which have evidently been occupied 
by the river at various periods, and are generally known as Budh 
or Budhi, i.e., “ old ” branches of the river. The most marked 
of them, a hollow about ten feet below the level of the adjoining 
country, and in some places a hundred yards across, meanders 
along just below the high bank itself, and carries some local 
drainage in heavy rains, but is very seldom filled by spills from 
the river. Another, called the Jandra, which leaves the river 
below Midh, sometimes floods a small area on its bank and the 
Halkiwdh, which leaves the main channel just above the boundary 
of this district, is too deep to flood any land until after it enters 
the Ohin i ot Tahsil. The annual inundations affect only a 
3iaKow fringe along the river, varying in width from two to six 
miles, and averaging little more than three ; but owing to the 
sandy nature of the soil the moisture percolates o a consider- 
able distance and benefits land in the neighbourhood of de- 
pressions which is not actually covered by the floods. The 
soil of the Ohenab Valley is generally light and sandy and 
inferior in productive power to the richer loam of the Bar 
uplands and the Jhelum Valley. Moreover the percolation 
■ of canal water from the irrigated uplands has resulted in a 
serious amount of water-logging and efflorescence of alkali; 
the soil is therefore tending to degeneration. In the villages 
near the Nakka Bank, it is better than in those nearer the 
river, having a larger depth of loam above the river sand which 
underlies the whole tract. The deposits left by the annual floods 
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of the Ohenab are usually very sandy and much inferior to the 
rich ^ silt brought down by the Jhelum and some of the other 
Punjab rivers. New alluvion has to be left uncultivated for 
some years before it consolidates sufficiently to be worth cultivat- 
ing, and old land is apt to deteriorate. The minimum recorded 
discharge of the Chenab river at Chiniot is 336 cubic feet per 
second, and the maximum about V 00,000 cubic feet per second 
during the great flood of 20th and 21st July 1893, but in ordinary 
years the discharge varies between 600 and 30,000 cubic feet 
per second. The river is at its lowest from November to Peb- 
ruary. ^ It begins to rise in March and attains its maximum 
level in July add August after which it gradually falls. The 
mean gauge level at Ohiniot is 684'4 in summer and 684*7 in 
winter. Daring the last 17 years its height has varied between 
12'7 feet above the mean and 8'71 feet below it. Very little 
advantage was formerly taken of the annual floods in the way 
of making canals in this tract, which had never more than three 
small inundation canals irrigating in the best of years about 
1,000 acres. Since the opening of the Lower Ohenab Canal, 
with its weir at Khdnki, practically the whole river discharge 
is diverted, in winter, and about 20 per cent, of ordinary flood 
discharge in summer. The opening of the Upper Chenab Canal 
is not expected to affect much alteration in these figures, as the 
surplus supply of the Upper Jhelum Canal will make good the 
extra loss. 

During the last 20 years the river, which had formerly been 
trending towards the west, has swung back to its former position, 
and now follows closely the boundary between Bhera Tahsfl and 
Gujranwdla. In the Chenab Valley the underground water- 
level is everywhere near enough to the surface to admit of 
irrigation from wells, and the well' water is good and sweet. 
Near the river just outside the belt of cultivation which depends 
directly on the river floods, there is a belt of cultivated land 
thickly studded with wells, each of which is surrounded by a 
clump of fair-sized trees. The water-level here is from 13 to 
20 feet below the surface. This area, which now depends pri- 
marily on the river for its prosperity, has been much restricted 
by the construction of the KMdir Feeder and Escape of the 
Lower Jhelum Canal, and a protective embankment at a distance 
from the river which varies from 2 to 8 miles. In the portion 
of the old Chenab Circle which is commanded by the Khddir 
Feeder, i. e., in the tract about 6 to 10 miles from the river, the 
sub-soil water is between 13 and 19 feet below the natural 
surface. There are 16 villages in this belt, and 8 of these have 
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^ells at work, irrigating 380 acres only, or less than 2 per cent, 
of the total area irrigated. Above the Nakka Bank the depth 
to water is between 21 and 17 feet, gradually decreasing as one 
approaches the Southern Branch of the Canal to 13 feet ; in this 
tract 15 villages out of 24 have wells at work, with an area of 
885 acres, or less than 6 per cent, of rhe total area irrigated. 
Thus it will be seen that, except for the narrow strip between 
the river and the flood embankment, the Chenab Circle has lost 
its old characteristics, and been canght up in the great canal 
system which has spread all over the onoe-open uplands known 
as the B4r. 

In 1897, Mr. Wilson described the area dividing the valleys 
of the Jhelum and Chenab in these words : — 

ascending the Nakka Bank we find ourselves on the BAr Uplands, 
which stretch across about ^0 miles to the similar 
The B^r Uplands. which again dips down into the Jhelum Valley* 

A marked change is noticed in the character of the soil and vegetation. 
Instead of the sandy soil of the riverside we get a good strong loam, 
capable of growing excellent crops with sufficient moisture ; but the water 
level is now at from 50 to 80 feet below the surface and the water 
is generally brackish and wells are few and far-between. A consider- 
able area is cultivated with the aid of the drainage from the neighbouring 
higher ground, but by far the greater part of the Bar is still uncultivated, 
covered with a thick growth of shrubs which seldom attain a size worthy 
of the name of trees, and producing in good seasons an excellent crop of 
grass, which forms the sustenance of the large herds of cattle kept by the 
inhabitants of the sparsely scattered villages. Towards the south-west in 
the Shahpur TahsQ, the soil gets in some places more sandy, in others more 
saline, and both trees and grass become comparatively sparse and stunted* 
The Bdr Uplands, like the river valleys, while maintaining the same general 
slope towards the south-west, are here and there crossed by old river channels, 
winding and twisting across the country, and it is evident that at some 
period in the distant past the rivers must have wandered over this tract at a 
considerably higher level than their present channels. In the east of the 
Shahpur Tahsil the plain is broken by the outcrop of detached hills, a conti- 
nuation of the Kirana Range in the Jhang District, the highest peak 
of which, standing about 1,000 feet above the plain, and crowned by a 
famous monastery, is a conspicuous object from any point within a distance 
of 30 miles. These hills, though only 40 miles from the Salt Range, are 
composed of quartzites and schists, quite unlike any rock found in that range, 
hut of the same character as those forming the mass of the distant AravSli 
hills ; so that they appear to be an advanced outpost of the great Peninsular 
rock system, much older than the Salt Range and even than the mighty 
Himalaya within sight of which they maintain an undaunted front/" 

, -5^ , , _ ^ * * * 
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" In the south of the district the valley is 15 miles wide, and canals ph^eal " 

have not yet been constructed to irrigate land at any great distance from the — 
river. The tract, locally known as the Ara^ intermediate between the riverain 
proper and the B5r Uplands, receiving no irrigation directly or indirectly ^4L*Jhelnm 
from' the river and having a very scanty rainfall, is dependent for its cnlti- Canal, 
vation almost entirely on wells, and as the underground water-level is from 
SO to 55 feet below the surface, and the soil is hard and clay^ and cannot 
be continuously cropped there is much less cultivation and very few trees, 
and in early summer when there are no crops on the ground the tract presents 
a bare desolate appearance.’^ 

Since then the face of the country has been completely 
changed by the construction of the Lower Jhelum Oanal. 

In place of open shrub-land and struggling wells it is now a 
great expanse of "squares” all fertilised by ttie silty waters of 
the Jhelum. The fields are all laid out, with almost geometrical 
accuracy, in squares of 73 yards each way, and tree-planting is 
proceeding with fair rapidity. In a word the spacious hunting 
ground of the untamed cattle-thief has become a parcelled land 
of wheat and oil, of prosperous farmers and expert horse-breeders, 
of tidy villages and shaded water-ways. 

The canal takes out of the river at Mung Rasdl in Jhelum’ The newer 
District, and, entering the Bhera Tahsil on the north-east Canai 
curves round to the south so as to form the boundary of the 
Shahpur and Guirat Districts. The Main Line has its escape in 
the south-east corner of the Bhera Tahsfl, and has three main 
Branches— the Northern and Southern Branches and the Khddir 
Peeder —all of which flow westward and command the whole 
of the Doah, except for a fringe in either valley. The Northern 
Branch throws ofi near Sargodha the Sulki Branch, which 
escapes into the Jhelum above Sahlwsil, and in turn throws off 
the Ghazni Distributary to irrigate the Ard tract. The southern 
end of the district is still the least prosperous, partly becairse it 
gets least rain, partly because the soil is either excessively stiff 
as in the Ara, or unduly sandy, as in the " Sohhaga Jungle ” 
and partly because supplies of water are naturally least certain 
towards the tail of the canal. 

On descending the northern edge of the Bar, a bank some TheJhdum 
10 or 16 feet high, known as the Danda, we find ourselves in 
the valley of the Jhelum, a tract somewhat similar in character 
to the valley of the Ohenab, but much more fertile, better culti- 
’ vated, better wooded and more thickly inhabited, owing no doubt 
to the richer quality of the alluvial silt annually brought down 
by the Jhelum. This river, the Vedasta and Hydaspes of the 
ftnoients, is now locally known as the Jehiaan or Vehat, the 
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latter name being more common towards tlie south of the district. 
It rises in Kashmir and debouches from the hills at the town of 
Jhelum from which it takes its name. It then flows south-west 
for a hundred miles as far as the town of Shahpur, where it 
takes a sharp turn and then flows almost direct south to its 
Junction with the Chenab. In winter the river shrinks^ into^ a 
narrow channel, sometimes not more than 200 yards wide with 
a normal minimum discharge of about 9,000 cubic feet per second, 
the lowest recorded discharge between 1890 and 1916 being 3,00U 
cubic feet per second. The average width in winter may be 
taken to be 300 yards, the average velocity about two miles an 
hour and the greatest depth from 5 to 10 feet. Almost every 
winter at least one sudden high flood (kdng) comes down, due to 
heavy rain in the hills. Occasionally such a flood reaches 
summer-level, but it lasts only a day or two. During the last 26 
years the level of the river has varied between 10 feet above and 8 
feet below the mean*. Towards the end of March, when* the snows 
begin to melt on the distant Himalayas, the river gradually rises, 
till in May and June it attains an average height of about 6 feet 
above its usual winter level with a breadth of about half a mile, 
and a normal maximum discharge of about 68,000 cusecs. 
When heavy rains fall on the lower hills, the river is liable to 
sudden freshets, sometimes rising as high as 12 or -13 feet above 
winter level, and giving a discharge of over 575,000 cubic feet 
per second. On such occasions the stream, over-leaping its 
banks, inundates the country for miles on either side, and then 
gradually subsides within its normal bounds, These freshets 
sometimes,have a destructive effect, washing away valuable crops, 
or submerging land already under crop, but more frequently 
they are of incalculable benefit, by depositing a fertile silt over 
many square miles of country and leaving the land sufficiently 
moist to produce excellent crops with the aid of a scanty rain- 
fall. In September the river generally subsides in good time 
to allow the land which has been moistened and fertilised by 
its floods to be sown with wheat for the spring crop, and seldom 
inundates that land again until the wheat crop has ripened and 
been secured. It is this adaptation of the river floods, depen- 
dent on the fall of snow and rain on far distant mountain 
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ranges, to the seasons in the plains, and to the needs of the wheat 
crop, which makes the land along the rivers within reach nf 
their annual inundations such a fertile and valuable possession 
region of scanty rainfall. One peculiarity of the river 
Jheium IS that it rises earlier than thi otlier Puniab ri?S 
probably because it is more dependent on the meltina- of the 
snows and less on the summer rainfall than they are This 

S IrS weather supply ^of ihe river 

fhi T ^ Tu 1 Occasionally the entire flow is intercepted bv 
hnrl Oanal at Rastil, and only about 3,000 ousecs 

find Its way back to the river by percolatiom On tlie.se occLions 
the ferry contractors are apt to suffer considerable W ^ 

eSirwatorigs" o™ers fed nervoas for tbeij 

ral y wall defined by the Danda bink sepamdi^it fr3“e' 
hnr up ands on the one side, and on the othef bv TshniW 
f above which lie the sandy plains of 

S banks the river must have mLndered 

at varmus times vrithin a comparatively recent period and the 
If, iff “tersected by winding channlls in which thfritef 
must formerly have flowed, but which are now drv hollowl 
sometimes 10 or 12 miles distant from the present Jhannel If 
the nver. About Shahpur these old rivcfr bels are known 2 
Didhar, and further south as Eiu. One of the most marked of 

innS ^ ' n ^^^tr^immediatt-ly south-east of ShahpL ■ 

anothei, often called the Ilaniw4h, runs along near the Landa 
bank forming the ea.stera boundary of the valley. At preSt 

however, the river Jheium hugs the western border of its vallev 

Dhdhbank of th^Th^ 
more than 2 mfles distant from the river, and in some places as 

actually cutting awav 
rivpr bhal itself. The westward tendency of the 

river, which must have been going on for some centuries ^ is still 
m operation, thoi^h for the moment a temporary set-back is 
weurring opposite Khushdb. Since the regular settlement, some 
6o years ago. more than 5,000 acres in the country to the south 
of Shahpur, which was then subject to river-floodsf is now hardlv 
ver flooded, and a large area of land, (Specially from Shahnnr 
southwards, which was then on the west side of the main stream, 
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is now on the east side. The process results in ultimate gain, 
for the rich silt deposited by the river is much more fertile than 
the barren soil it outs away. 

In consequence of this westward tendency of the river, 
only narrow strips and patches of its valley are now found on 
its west banh, while to the east it has left behind it a wide 
level lowland of fertile soil, with abundance of sweet well water 
at a depth below the surface varying from 16 to 55 feet 
according to the distance from the river. Advantage has been 
taken of this store of moisture to sink numerous wells for pur- 
poses of irrigation ; and during the 30 years that followed the 
British occupation several canals were constructed, both by the 
State and by private persons, to conduct the water of the river 
in the annual flood-season on to the land of the valley at a distance 
from the present river-bed, and lower down its course — a process 
rendered possible by the gradual slope of the country towards the 
south-west. So good are the soil and water, and so profitable 
is cultivation, that the Jhelum valley as a' whole is much more 
densely populated than any other part of the district, and al- 
though it comprises less than a fifth of the total area, it contains 
much more than a third of the population of the whole district. 
Five of the six towns, which have more than 6,000 inhabitants 
each, are situated in this tract. Near the' river the villages are 
thickly clustered, almost every acre is cultivated, the wells are 
numerous, and the country well wooded. More especially the 
tract from Miani down to Shahpur, which is now fully irrigated 
by canals and wells, wears an air of great prosperity ; and when 
riding through it on a spring morning one’s eye is delighted with 
an endless expanse of waving green wheat, broken only by the 
wells and villages, each with its clump of shady trees. 

On leaving the immediate neighbourhood of the river 
Jhelum and ascending the high bank which bounds its valley to 
the west, one suddenly plunges into a wilderness of sand, which 
extends westward for some 30 miles to the boundary of the 
district, and beyond that about as far again to the edge of the 
Indus valley. This desert tract, known as the Thai, wliich occu- 
pies almost the whole of the Sind Sagar Do lb, between the rivers 
Jhelum and Indus, forms a marked contrast to the level loamy 
Bdr soil of the uplands on the other side of the Jhelum. Although 
it appears to have a somewhat similar substratum of hard, lewl 
soil, its surface is covered by a succession of sandhills with a 
general north and south direction, one following the other like 
the waves of anangry sea. Between the biUocks the harder subsoil 




appears in strips and patches, wliicli are in some places of con- 
siderable extent (patfi) but the general appearance of the 
country is that of a sandy rolling prairie, covered in years of 
good rainfall with grass and stunted bushes, but in seasons of 
drought, which are of frequent occurrence, little better than a 
desert. Trees are small in size and of rare occurrence, the under- 
ground water is from 40 to 60 feet below the surface, and gene- 
rally brackish, irrigation from wells is almost unknown, the 
villages are few and far between, and the scanty population sub- 
sists largely on the produce of the flocks and herds which wander 
from place to place in search of grass. 

Ten years ago the only cultivation consisted of small patches 
of cheap millets and pulses, or very inferior water melons. 
But it has since been discovered that excellent gram crops can 
be raised in an ordinary winter, and year by year larger areas 
are devoted to raising them ; the change from pasture to agri- 
culture as the principal means of livelihood is going on apace. 
The resulting development of the land is, of course, over-shadow- 
ed by the brilliant success of the Lower Jhelum Canal, but 
is none the less remai'kablo. 

The sandy hillocks of this once desolate region end some- 
what abruptly at a distance of 7 or 8 miles from the steep 
escarpment of the Salt Range which bounds the horizon to the 
north. The tract between the desert and the hills is a flat plain 
of hard soil, much of it impregnated with salts and produiSing 
hardly even a bush or a blade of grass. It is known as the 
Gbhachh, and is the favourite haunt of the mirage, Near the 
base of the hills, however, the character of the soil cnanges. The 
mountain torrent's, in the course of ages, have brought down im- 
mense quantities of detritus from the sandstone and limestone 
rocks of which the upper surface of the range is chiefly composed, 
and have covered the nearer portion of the salt and sterile plain 
with a fertile soil sloping gradually outwards from the base of 
the precipitous hills and requiring only a suffloiency of moisture 
to make it very productive. lu years of favourable rainfall 
the torrents rush down from the gorges and spread in deltaic 
fashion over the moraines they themselves have formed, beino- 
brought under control soon after they leave the hills by an 
elaborate system of embankments erected and maintained by 
the industrious peasants. The most important of these torrents 
are the Vahi, which drains a large area in the Salt Range as far 
west as Bhukhi and ITchhala and debouches on to the plains near 
the village of Katha ; the Surakka which gathers water from 
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near Khura on the one side, and from near JaMar on the other, 
and irrigates the fine estates of Jabbi and Dhokri ; and the 
Dhoda which, after receiving the drainage of Sakesar and the 
hills around Amb, fertilizes the lands of the border village of 
Eiri Golewali, But of the many gorges through wMoh the 
drainage of the Salt Bange finds its way into the plains only 
four hold a constant supply of water (jS). The small stream 
which flows throughout the year in the bed of the Vdhi torrent 
is utilised for irrigation and other purposes at Sodhi and 
Katha ; another at Kund does little more than afford drinking- 
water to the village and irrigate the public garden at N tirewala 
and the streams which trickle down the beds of the Dhoda and 
Surakka torrents are so salt as to be quite undrinkable. The 
scarcity of good water is one of the marked characteristics of this 
part of the district. Much good work might be done in the 
way of conducting down to the villages water from springs in 
the hills by a District Officer who could capture the enthusiasm 
of the villagers sufficiently to prevent them from fighting about 
the water when it was brought to them. The subsoil every whei’e ' 
is so thoroughly impregnated with saline matter that all attempts 
to obtain drinkable water by means of wells have failed ; and 
the inhabitants are dependent for their water supply on the 
springs which here and there trickle from the rooks, sometimes 
far up in the hills, or on ponds excavated so as to catch some of 
the Arainage water in times of rain. When these ponds dry up, 
as they generally do in summer, the people and cattle are often 
put to great straits and have to rely on shallow borings, from 
which they scoop the almost palatable surface-water, or else to go 
long distances to obtain a supply of water sufficient for their 
daily wants. Still the land immediately along the foot of the 
range (Mohar) is so fertile when irrigated by the hill-torrents 
that a large population inhabits the tract and derives a living 
from agriculture. While the main village is usually situated 
at the foot of the range, there are generally a large number of 
detached hamlets {bhdn or dhoJc) out in the plains or up in the 
hills, in which the people live while their crops are ripening in 
the fields near by. Their prosperity, dependent as it is entirely 
upon a very uncertain rainfall, is more than usually precarious. 

The Salt Eange forms the southern boundary of the rugged 
plateau extending from- Sub- Simalayas southwards over the 
greater part of the Eawalpindi and Jhelum Districts. After run- 
ning from near Jhelum in a south-west direction parallel to the 
course of the river, and at a distance from it nowhere greater 
than 12 miles, it suddenly, at a point nearly opposite the town of 
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Khusbab, turns to the north-west. It then soon culminates in chap. i-a. 
the peak of Sakesar, from which it immediately dwindles into 
a low narrow ridge, and at the same time turns still more to The sait 
the north till it crosses the Indus near Kalabagh. The most 
southernly corner of the range, formed bv these changes of direc- 
tion, lies in the Khushab Tahsilof the Shahpur District, to which 
has been allotted a length of 47 miles of the highest portion of 
the chain. Here its southern edge rises precipitously from the 
lerel plain of the Sind Sagar Thai (which lies about 700 feet 
above sea lerel) to a general height of some 2,500 feet, with 
several peaks reaching to over 3,000 feet, the Sakesarhill itself, 
the highest point in the whole range, being 4,992 feet above the 
level of the sea. On the north side, however, it slopes much 
more gradually towards the Talagang plateau, which lies some 
1,800 feet above sea level. When it enters this district from 
Jhelum, the range consists of two parallel ridges running east 
and west at a distance of 8 miles apart. These soon bend towards 
^ each other and are connected by a confused mass of smaller ridges 
about Sodhi ; then they open out to a distance of some 16 miles 
across, and again suddenly narrowing meet in the Sakesar 
hill. These external ridges mus include within them several 
high-lying valleys with a general height above sea-level of from 
2,000 to 2,600 feet, divided from each other by numerous ridges, 
generally long and narrow, and almost all running east and west 
parallel to the general direction of the range. Of these valleys 
much the most important is the Siin, a land-locked plain im- 
mediately to the east of Sakesar with a length of 14 miles and a 
maximum breadth of 4 miles. The surplus drainage from the 
hills surrounding this valley, finding no outlet, collects in the 
Uchhali lake (Kahar), sometimes called the samundar. The area 
of this lake, which is at present (1915) 2,133 acres, varies with 
the seasons. At regular settlement, about 1863, it covered 1,426 
acres ; in 1890 after a dry season its area was 1,128 acres, and 
in 1892, after the heaviest rainfall within living memory, it 
extended over ?,650 acres, and submerged a large area of cul- 
tivated land round its margin. Its water is salt, and in drying 
up exhales a strong briny odour ; but the water of wells dug 
within a short distance of its margin is sweet and drinkable. A 
TOugh estimate was lately made of the cost of draining the lake 
into the Nammal Lake to the north by means of a tunnel through 
the intervening ridge, but the cost was found to be prohibitive. 

It would be a great advantage if this lake and that at Khabakki 
could be drained. Every wet year throws land out of cultiva- 
tion, and even in a dry year the land from which the lake re- 
cedes is so soured by saline deposits that it is of very little use for 
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CHAP. i-A. agriculture. It is believed that the wells are fed from 
Physical, sources which would not he affected by the lowering of the 
lahes’ surface. There are within the Salt Range a number of 
other rock -bound basins, the lowest parts of which are cover- 
ed with water after rain ; but the only two containing 
perennial lakes are one at Khabakki, the area of which under 
water was 260 acres in 1863, 146 acres in 1890, 876 acres in 
1892, and 595 in 1915 ; and the other at Jdhlar, the corresponding 
figures for which are 14. 46, 84, and 69 acres. The other hollows 
apt to be flooded are Khutakka (404 acres). Pail (31), Bhadrar 
(146), Mardwdl (118), TJgali (100) and Sbakarkot (49), but they 
generally dry up in sufficient time to allow wheat to be sown. 
The figures given are the areas submerged after heavy rains of 
1892, and should similar floods recur it will probably be found 
necessary to remit the revenue of the submerged lands as was 
done on that occasion. The rainfall of the northern ridge drains 
northwards on to the Talagang plateau, while that of the south- 
ern ridge finds its way through numerous picturesque and 
precipitous gorges southwards on to the Sind Sagar plain. 

The soil of the valleys formed by the gradual disintegration 
of the limestone and sandstone rocks of the hills above is exceed- 
ingly fertile and its powers are being constantly renewed by 
fresh deposits brought down by the torrents. It does not vary 
much in general character throughout the tract, except that in 
Jaba and other villages to the north-east, which are bounded on 
the north by a range of sandstone instead of the usual limestone, 
the soil is more sandy and less fertile than in the villages to the 
' west. Its productive powers, however, differ greatly from village 
to village and even in the same village, according as the situation 
of the field places it more or less in the way of intercepting the 
water and the fertilizing deposits brought down by the torrents. 
Hence the very elaborate system of embankments maintained by 
the industrious peasants, the result of which is that the slopes of 
the valleys have been gradually worked into a succession of 
terraces, one below the other, and that in some cases the dams 
are so strong and so well designed that the natural channel of a 
large torrent remains perfectly dry, and even after heavy rainfall 
on its catchment area in the hills, the whole stream is turned on 
to the ridges on either side and passing gradually down from 
terrace to terrace irrigates a large area of comparatively high 
land which would otherwise remain dry and almost unculturable. 
Several instances of this may be seen on the way from IJchh4li 
to Naushahra. The fertile soil of the valleys thus irrigated 
supports a large population, and their villages, situated at no 
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great distance from eacli other, may be seen nestling at the foot ^^Phydeai' 
of the hills or clustered on the ridges. — 

Unfortunately for the beauty of the landscape, the Salt soenaiyof 
Range peasants thinlc their land too raluable to grow trees, and Ball?* 
the Talleys are almost bare except for small clumps of trees 
round the few wells. , The southern face of the range presents a 
forbidding aspect towards the Thai, its ragged and broken cliffs, 
its distorted strata and huge detached masses of rock telling 
plainly of the yiolence of the commotion which attended its birth. 

This effect is heightened by the absence of yegetation due to the 
steepness of the hills on this side and the want of sufficient soil 
and moisture. The gorges, however, which pierce the range in 
several j)laces, have a certain grandeur and beauty of their own. 

The most picturesque of these is that at Sodhi where a stream of 
pure sparkling water dashes over great boulders between 
precipitous cliffs fashioned by rain and frost into shapes sugges- 
tive of a row of Egyptian gods. It is this stream which, rushing 
through a succession of gorges where it- sometimes forms deep 
pools of clear water fringed by shady trees, passes under the holy 
shrine of Narsingh Phohar with its cascade and petrifying springs, 
and debouches on to the plain at Katha. Prom the top of 
Sakesar hill on a clear day a pleasing view is to be had in all 
directions. Looking eastward one sees at one’s feet the fertile 
valley of the Sun with its lake, and the green line of trees which 
marks the road meandering like a huge snake away into the dis- 
tance. Beyond, the smaller lake of Khabakki, and still farther 
off a reach of the distant Jhelum river, catch the eye. South- 
wards lies a confused mass of mountains beyond which under a 
dim haze the desert of the Thai fades away to the horizon. On a 
very clear day Kirana is conspicuous, rising abruptly from the 
plain. Westwards, the mighty Indus rolls his way ' to the sea, 
taking with him the waters of the Kurram river and bordered by 
the Suleraan Range, with Shekh Budin and the Takht-i-SulemAn. 
Northwards lies the rugged plateau of Pakkhar and Talagang, 
beyond which may be seen the Himalaya Range above Murree, 
and if the sky is clear of clouds, the snow-clad summits of the 
Sufedkoh. 

In barest outline, the geology of the district shows three Geology, 
distinct systems— the Kirana group of hills in the south, the Salt 
Range on the north, and the,, alluvion of the Sind Sagar and 
Jech Dodbs in between. The Kirana system shews an uniolinal 
structure -with northerly dip, and consists of dark-coloured and 
quartz-veined beds of coarse brown ferruginous sandstone, greenish 
quartzite and silicious clay -slate, and appears to be like the Delhi 
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. ridge, a far-flung outlier of the Aravalli system. lu age it is not 
later than Lower Silurian, and is probably Cambrian or pre- 
Cambrian. It eontain.s no fossils, but small specimens of Pyrolusite 
or peroxide of manganese are found in small cracks while 
numerous white quartz veins contain masses of rich hmmatitie 
iron-ore or limonite and a curious carbonate of lime and iron, 

_ The Salt Eange enters this district from Mianwali at Sakesar 
and runs along the entire northern boundary in a curye, which 
passes somewhat north of east into Jhelum District. The range 
as a whole owes its existence and its sinuosity to the lateral 
out-thrust proceeding from the greater mountain chains on either 
appear to have been yarious periods of eleyation and 
subsidence, the last eleyation tating place suhseauently to the 
tipper tertiary period. There are indications of land to the south, 
as far hack as the period^ of the earliest groups and again at 
yarious stages up to tertiary times. The general character of 
thisjangfi also is apparently uniclinal, the northern side of the 
anticlinal arch only being present. The southern branch of the 
anticliM has been faulted out of sight by an oyer-thrust disloca- 
tion. The northern slopes show fairly regular disturbance, and 
constant northerly dip, while the southern slopes are strongly 
broken, aislocated,_and precipitous-a fact which may be attributed 
partly to meteoric denudation’ facilitated by the perishable 
nature of the underlying salt and gypseous marl, and partly to 

true faults, which are generally in -directions oblique to that of 
the range and frequently coincide with marked physical features 
such as the Narsmgphohar, Surakka, and Amb rayines The 
plateaux contained between the northern and southern slopes consist 
f f “7 I^nal billows enclosing alluyial basins 

and Uohhali, Khabekki 

The principal stratigraphioal formations found in this dk- 

tnct may be arranged in sequence, from the Mows 

(1) Post-tertiary conglomerates and superficial deposits. 

(2) ■) Tertiary sandstones of the Miocene period contain 

Si ZilToT’"” 0— n^em;C 

caps'tL hlheTSaStTchfafT^.T^ “'i* 
eohjnoderms and many other similai- fSs.®''**”°®’°‘^’ 
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(6) Soft green-brown and oliye sandstones, conglomerates chap.i-a. 
and dark shales, of the Cretaceous period, containing terebra- 
tulae and bivalyes : this group is confined to the traist east of Qeoiogy. 
the Narsinghpliohar gorge. 


( 7 ) White and red soft sandstones, yellowish and gray 
limestones and yellow marls of the Jurassic period, containing 
ammonites, belemnites, etc. : this group is found to the jvest of 
the Kathwai stream, 

(8) Limestones, sandstones, shales and clays of the Trias, 
containing oeratites, gastoropods, and biTalTes. 

(9) The “ Productus Limestone ” of Permian age, containing 
productus, spirifera, ballerophoa, goniatites and many other 
fossils, including some of the earliest known ammonoids with 
complex sutures (Oyclolobus and Medlioottia). 

(10) Granular, strongly bedded sand-stones surmounted by 
pale-lavender clay, and underlaid by a remarkable boulder-bed 
of glacial origin, approximately Upper Carboniferous iu age, 
the equivalent of the Talchir boulder-bed of the Gondwana 
formation of Peninsular India. 

■ (11) Black and dark gray argillaceous beds of the Cambrian 
period are only found to the east of the Sangla torrent in Nalli ; 
they- have been dated by the discovery of Obolus and siphono- 
trata in the Jhelum District. 

(12) Purple sand-stones, which are unfossiliferous and of 
doubtful age. 

(13) Gypseous red salt -marl with masses of rock-salt under- 
lies the whole range, and is probably pre-Cambrian. The marl 
is entirely unfossiliferous. 

The conformity or rather parallelism of the strata is as a 
whole decidedly well-marked, but faulting and weathering have 
in very many places brought formations of very different anti- 
quity into juxtaposition. In addition to the rocks enumerated 
above, mention must be made of the calcareous tufa which is 
widely distributed, and is still in process of formation at a spring . 
near Narsinghpholiar where twigs and leaves are petrified with 
astonishing raj)idity. It is remarkable that a rock so lightly 
constructed should, when used for building purposes, withstand 
the ravages of time as it has done in the ancient masonry of 
Amb and the numerous tombs that surround the lakes. Por 
a more detailed description of a range of great interest to geolo- 
gists the reader must refer to Mr. A. B. Wynne’s Memoir, 
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CHAP.i-A. (Volume XIV of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India), 
Ph^ai. -{vrMch gives a most lucid and informing account of all points 
Geology. of interest. 

The remarkable fossils from these hills have been described 
by Dr. Waagen in the “ Palseontologia India.” 

The alluvion of the Doabs consists of an alternation of clays 
and sands which are only of interest to well-borers. 

Botany- The characteristic trees and shrubs of the Bar uplands are 

the van, /can, ja%d and maKa, together forming the jungle with 
which the uncultivated lands are generally covered. The van 
or jal {salvadora oleoides), with, its leaves something like the 
mistletoe, often forms a dense bush, such as cattle-thieves like 
to find for the concealment of stolen cattle. Camels, goats and 
sheep browse on its leaves, and its wood is used for fuel, but 
bums with an unpleasant smell, and leaves a great deal of ask 
The sweet berry-like fruit (pilu) is very generally eaten by the 
poorer classes, great numbers of whom, especially the women 
and children, go out daily in June into the jungle and form a 
sort of picnic party, returning in the evening laden tfith fruit. 
In dry seasons the p^u is especially abundant, and if the price 
of grain is high, numbers of the poor live almost entirely on 
pilu, camping in the jungle for days so as to be near the supply. 
From the number of cases that arise in connection with it, pilu 
gathering seems to be considered a favourite opportunity for 
flirtation. The kari (capparis aphylla) has hardly any leaves, 
but when covered in April with its numerous brick-red blossoms 
gives colour to the landscape. Its wood is used for roofing, 
and makes a good fuel for burning bricks. Its fruit when unripe 
(dela) is used to make pickles, and whan ripe {pinju or dela) is 
eaten, especially in times of scarcity. The jand {prosopis spici- 
gem), sometimes a mere bush, but often attaining a height of 
10 or 15 feet, gives an excellent fuel used for locomotive engines 
and other purposes. Its leaves and pods {sanggri) form a good 
fodder. The leaves of the malla (zizyphus nummularia) are also 
an excellent fodder, its berries are eaten in times of scarcity and 
, its thorny twigs are much used for making enclosure-hedges, 
and make a good fuel. 

In the river valleys the most numerous trees are the kikkar 
and Uhli, which are very largely grown especially on cultivated 
land. The hikjcar {acacia arabica), though said not to be indi- 
genous in the Punjab, has taken very kindly to the soil, and 
springs up whereover there is a little mdsture in a marvellous 
manner, being often self-sown, The young trees are apt to be 
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killed by bard frost, but can stand it after the first year or two. chap 
It is a quick gro\?ing tree, often reaching 15 feet in fife years. 

Its leaves make an excellent fodder and in times of drought the Botany 
Ukkar trees are ruthlessly lopped to save the cattle. Its pods 
are greedily eaten by goats and sheep. The timber is used for 
all sorts of purposes, and especially for agricultural implements, 
aud it makes an excellent fael. Altogether the tree is the most 
useful one we have, and many small groves of it are maintained 
by the better class of landowners. 

The tdhli {shiskam — dalhergia sissoo) has been planted in great 
numbers along roads and canals and several groves of it have 
been formed in the canal-irrigated tracts and near the rivers. 

Many of the wells too have small plantations of tdhli, the result 
of an order issued at regular settlement, requiring the owners 
of every well to plant a few trees about them. Its leaves are 
good for fodder and its timber is excellent for almost all pur- 
poses. The tdhli stands next in importance to the MJekar among 
the trees of the district. 

The ihirih (siris — albizzia lebbek), with its fragrant flowers 
and rustling pods, is found chiefly along the roadsides. A small 
grove of the tall, pale, ghostly albizzia procera adorns the old 
head-quarters station. 

The ukdh or kodh {fardsh — tamarioe articulata), with its 
gnarled trunk and needle-like leaves, is fairly common and does 
not require so much moisture as most other trees. The her 
(zizyphus jujuha) is very common on the roads and in the fields 
and its fruit is much appreciated, it is often covered by a 
curious leafless parasite (nidhdri) used as a medicine. Groves of 
stunted chhaohhra {dhdk — butea frondosa), with its large scarlet 
flowers, are found in the north corner of the Bhera Tahsfl. 

Arboriculture on the Lower Jhelum Canal has largely 
specialized iu the production of kikkar and tdhli, but in the 
Civil Station at Sargodha the advantages of variety have not 
been wholly overlooked. 

In the neighbourhood of wells may be seen the Sohdnjna 
(moringa pt&rygosptrma) , with its corky bark, pollard head and 
bunches of white flowers, the lasdra {cordia mym), with its 
bright flowers and edible fruit ; the mulberry {tdt—morus alba), 
the fruit of which also is much appreciated. The date-palm 
{khajji — pJicenis dactylifera) is common only in a few places on 
the Jhelum, and especially at Sada Kamboh above Shahpur and 
at Majhoka and Khai near the Jhang border. Its leaves are 
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CHAP. i-A. made into mats and baskets and its stems are useful for water 
phyaeai. c}j,aimels. The fruit is not particularly good, but fetches good 
prices, especially the produce of a particular group of trees at 
Khai, called the musallin. An attempt is being made to interest 
the villagers in the cultivation of improved classes of date-palm. 
The indigenous stock is rapidly deteriorating. Specimens of the 
bohr (banyan — ficus bengalensis) and pipal {ficus religiosa) are 
met with chiefly near towns and often owe their origin to the 
pious care of Hindus; there are some old trees of both kinds 
near the ancient town of Takht Hazara on the Ohenab., 

Fruit trees of all the ordinary kinds have been much onlti- 
vated both by the District Board and by private persons, and 
there are good gardens and orchards near all the towns and 
larger villages. The fruit produced, however, is as a rule of 
inferior quality. 

In the flooded lands along the rivers lei or filchi {tamnrix 
galUca or dioica) springs up in considerable thickets and is used 
for wattling, baskets and roofs. The ahh (calotr' p 's procera) is 
very common in sandy soil, but is of little use. b.ven the 
migratory locusts do not touch it, apparently dreading its acrid 
milky juice ; but it has a resident locust of its own and is some- 
times eaten Ijy goats. The khdr or sajfi plant {sdsola Griffiihsii) 
and its uses are described in Chapter II, Section D. Allied to it 
are the l&m and Idni {dm salsolas) which are much appreciated 
as grazing for camels, and are found in barren saltish soils at a 
distance from the river. The camel-thorn {fctwdha — alftagi 
maurorum) is most noticeable as a thorny weed among the wheat. 
Near the river the flooded lands are much infested by a thistle- 
like weed called leha, and another thorny weed called pohli ; 
and well-irrigated lands, especially when the soil is poor or the 
cultivation bad, suffer much from an onion-like weed, the hhulcat, 
which springs up with the crop .and chokes it; the harmal 
{peganum harmala) is another common weed on cultivated 
ground. The bhakkhra {tfibulus alatus ) has a woody spiked fruit 
which is sometimes made into flour by the poor in famine times ; 
the tdndlaf a tall weed, is eaten by cattle and son etimes as a 
vegetable by men. 

The few trees to be found in the dry and sandy Thai are 
chiefly jand, which is found in groves protected by the reputa- 
tion of some departed saint ; stunted kikkav rarely found round 
ponds, and a grove of her trees round the town of Ndrpur, which 
are specially protected by a clause in the village administration 
paper. The characteristic bushes of this region are the Idna, 
akk, and harmal which have already been described ; and the 
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fhog (ealUgonum polggonoides), a good fodder plant, little found chap.i-a. 
except in Pakli Nurpur; bM (pauderia pilosa), a low whitish Physical.’ 
plant with flower heads like catkins; kliipp {arotolaria burhia), 
sometimes used for making ropes for temporary use ; and the of 

tumina or kartumma {oitrullus oolocynUus) with its trailing 
stems and beautiful green and yellow orange-like fruit scattered 
in profusion over the sand-hills. Their taste is very bitter, but 
goats eat them and a medicine for horses is made from them to 
prevent indigestion. 

The Salt Eange has a vegetation of its own, very different Vegetation 
in character from that of the plains (see Dr. Stewart’s Salt ^“1*^ 
Eange Flora — Agri-Horticultural Society of India’s Journal, 

Volume I, Part I, new series). The southern aspect, with its steep 
escarpments, is generally almost devoir! of vegetation, but the 
northern sides of the hills which have a more gradual slope 
and retain more soil and moisture are covered, though scantily, 
with trees and bushes. Among the most characteristic trees 
are the phuldh {acacia modesta) with its delicate leaves and little 
yellow globes of blossom ; the wild olive {lean or kavva — oka 
cuspidate) with its glossy deep green foliage, often seen growing 
out of the cleft of a bare rock; a* species of oak {vari — quercus 
ineana) ; the wild fig {hhabdri — ficus carica) with its edible fruit ; 
the laMra or raMira ( tecoma undulata] with its beautiful large, 
bright orange-coloured flowers and useful timber; the huUr 
{bauhinia variegata) with its large purple or white flowers ; 
the dltamman ..{grewia vestita) ; the vatamman {celtis australis) 
with an edible fruit ; the kangar (pistacia inleg&rnma) ; and in 
the rocky torrent beds, the oleander {kanhira—nerium odorum) 
with its poisonous leaves and rose-coloured flowers. Among 
the trees which have been introduced lately with success are 
the mulberry [tM—morus alba), the dhrek, tdnd or bakain {melia 
amdarach) with its strong-scented lilac flowers, the poplar 
{shut aide— populus alba), willow {haint — s<jliX),chil {pinus longi- 
folia) and eucalyptus ; and in the gardens at Sodhi and Sakesar, 
the poinegranate, peach, loqadt, apricot, almond, and other fruit 
trees. The leaves of the phuldh and wild olive form good 
fodder for cattle in times of drought, and their wood makes 
excellent timber, that of the phnidh being much used for agri- 
cultural implements and that of the wild olive for making combs 
and walking-sticks. The mulberry and dhrek (Persian lilac) 
have firmly established themselves in the popular favour, and 
some recent experiments in silk-worm rearing hold out hopes 
that the former tree may prove a welcome source of profit to the 
villagers. A peculiar shrub found chiefly on Sakesar is the 
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cHAP.i-A. dwarf -pslm ipaUha--cham(sr ops ritchicana), troxa. the leaves of 
Phs^ai. 'Rrhicli baskets aad excellent matting are made. Among the 
Botaay- shrubs that clothe the hillside, the most common are the oahekar 
JitheSiit {adhatoda vasica), san&ia {dodonm viscosa), the wood of which 
Bangl “ is much used'^for roofing purposes, and the evergreen box 
(pappar—buxus sempervirens), the wood of which (ehihri) is 
manufactured into combs. Ivy and ferns are also found in moist 
places ; and on the dry rocky slopes a useless plant, called the 
awdni {ballota limbaia) affords an easy opportunity for a Joke 
against the Awans, who are the dominant tribe in the Salt Eange. 
On Sakesar a very common plant is the mastedra {scutellar ia 
linearis), an infusion of which is useful for rheumatism ; and 
the rennet plant {withanvi ooagulans) is also to be found, Reeds 
(ndr) grow in moist places along the torrent beds, and are used 
for thatching, for pipe-stems and for mouth- pieces for musical 
instruments. 

Grasses. Among the most common grasses of the Bar are the khahhal 

{cynodon dactylon) , the Mh ot Hindustan, an excellent fodder 
for cattle and horses; the chkemha'" {eUusme flagellifera), much 
the most common grass of all, eaten readily when green, when 
dry it is called bhuttha; the sawakipa iicumcolonum) which 
is also cultivated in the riverain aad affords an edible seed ; the 
murak which springs up very (quickly in hollows after rain, but 
is of little substance, when ripe it is called dila ; the fragrant 
khdvt, of a reddish colour, not eaten by cattle except in hard 
times, commonly used to strew on the floor of mosques, when it 
blossoms it is called dor and when diy kurak ; the pdiodh 
{andrcpogon annulatum), a tall grass good for cattle but not for 
horses; the dhdman {pennisetum cmchr aides), perhaps the best 
of the milk-producing grasses; the dabhh {poa oynosuroides), a, 
poor fodder grass, used for making ropes ; the khirmadhdna, a 
tall fodder grass ; the barua, found chiefly in cultivated ground ; 
the ddgur which grows best under the ‘odn tree ; the surdhy, a 
tall red grass ; the garham, a tall fragrant grass, rot good for 
cattle ; the Idnak, a tall, graceful and useful grass with a saltish 
flavour ; the panni {andropogon muriGatum), a tali coarse grass, 
only eaten by cattle when green, the roots of which are the khas 
of which tattis are made ; from the grass itself sieves and screens 
are manufactured ; the markan, a small grass sprouting in the 
cold weather, which gives its name to a famine year (1890 
Sambat, 1833 A.D.) because it seeded very plentifully in that 
year and its seeds were much consumed by the famishing popu- 
, lation ; and the chinkhi, which grows in low tufts, the seed of 
which is also eaten in famine times. 
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In the rirer valleys, besides the above grasses, the most 
important are the sar and Mh. The sar {mccharmn munja), a 
very tall grass, often reaching the height of ten feet or more 
with large feathery spikes of flowers, grows very readily on 
irrigated lands near the Jhelum. Indeed it often proves itself a 
nuisance on the banks of the canals and in grass-preserves, and 
large sums of money have been spent in the endeavour to get rid 
of it. In its proper place it is a most valuable grass and ’some- 
times a small patch of it will be found cultivated near a well. 
The sar grass at Megha is annually sold at sums which during 
the five years ending 1892 varied 'from Es. 400 to Es. 1,070, and 
averaged Es. 726, and considerable sums have at times been ^mid 
for the sar grass along the banks of the State Canals. The young 
shoots are readily eaten by cattle. The reed-like stems (Mna) are 
used for thatching and for making chairs and stools ; the thin end 
of the stalk {tili) makes winnowing baskets and screens (sirki) ; 
and the sheathing petiole, after being burnt at the lower end and 
beaten with a mallet, yields a fibre (munj) which is twisted into 
ropes, and used for, all sorts of purposes by the peasants. The 
kdh (saceharum spontaneum) grows in the lands most subject to 
river floods and makes valuable grazing for buffaloes. 

In the Thai the commonest grasses are the chhembar and the 
fragrant already described ; the excellent dim man is rare 

except in Eakh Ndrpur. Clumps of the sen grass {elionurus 
hirsutus) are often to be seen ; a coarse woody grass of similar 
appearance [primisetum dicliotomum) is called vhiUsen ; its long 
fibrous roots are collected by wandering families of Chiihras, 
who make from them brushes (kuclichan) used by weavers for 
sizing the warp and by house-wives to clean dishes, 

In the Salt Eange most of the grasses found in the Bar are 
to be met with ; but the characteristic grasses are the babhar, a 
tall grass common on Sakesar from which are often made the 
ropes used to carry the pots on a Persian wheel, as such ropes 
stand the action of water well ; the phareo and khtir, good fodder 
grasses ; and the sureala, a thorny-seeded grass of little use. 

According to tradition tigers used to infest the Salt Eange, 
but none have been seen there lately. Leopards and hyaenas are, 
however, oecasionaliy heard of in the hills, and wolves used to be 
pretty common, especially in the Bdr jungle. Daring the five 
years ending 191 1 the Government reward was paid for 20 
leopards and only 3 wolves. The number of these animals is 
probably rapidly decreasing, for in the five years ending 1832, 
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rewards were paid for 3 tigers, 11 leopards and 742 wolves. 
Jackals are numerous everywhere and do considerable damage to 
the crops, especially to maize and sugarcane. Pigs do a consider- 
able amount of damage to crops in some villages near the river : 
porcupines are to be found in the Salt Eange, but rarely in the 
plain portion of the district. Poxes and wild oats are found in 
the Bar jungle ; the mungoose is frequently seen, and hedgehogs, 
rats and mice are common. The badger is commonly 

reported to be in the habit of digging into graves and feasting on 
dead bodies ; indeed it is said to be able to make a dead body 
walk. Badger-baiting is a favourite amusement. Black buck 
are rare, but the ravine-deer is fairly common in the Bar and 
Thai and the lower slopes of the Salt Range. They were formerly 
much more numerous and old men tell how they used to run 
them down with relays of dogs in the clayey lands between the 
Thai and the hills after rain, when their feet stuck in the soft 
soil. The most interesting animal from the sportsman’s point of 
view is the mountain-sheep or ooridl (properly huredl) which is 
similar to the moufflon of Corsica. It is found throughout the 
Salt Eange right down to its base. Among its native rocks its 
agility is surprising. Though heavy-looking it can move at a , 
very rapid pace and no hill-side is too steep for it. In this dis- 
trict, probably owing to the plentiful supply of good grazing, big 
horns are fairly common ; 81f inches is the largest of which there 
is any record, and horns of 27 or 28 inches are not unusual. A 
full grown ooridl weighs about the same as a black buck and 
when cleaned makes a heavy load for a strong hill-man. Ooridl 
may not be shot in the Salt Range rakhs except in accordance 
with licenses issued by the Deputy Commissioner. Hares are 
pretty common where the cultivated land adjoins the jungle, and 
some of the resident Maliks are fond of coursing them with grey- 
hounds, more or less pure in breed ; every precaution being 
taken that the hare shall not escape. The only wild monkeys in 
the district are a pair of langdrs which have been seen on Sakesar. 
In fact it seems probable that these animals were really stone- 
martens, which are locally known as “ langdrs ” and not un- 
common near Sakesar. 

The district with its hill, desert, rivers and riverain still 
holds a fair amount of mixed game In the Salt Range cAa/fcor 
above 3,000 feet and sissi below are common. The gray partridge 
is found in many places but the black only here and there in the 
riverain. Blue pigeon abound, and round Sakesar the Himala- 
yan Cushat (Palumbus Oasiotis), the biggest of the pigeon tribe, 
breed in the summer. 
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The pia-tailed sandgrouse breeds in the Thai, but the rest of 
the sandgrouse tribe are migrants and only stay for a short time 
from the end of November to the end of February. During that 
period the Thai in good years is alive with birds. A few of the 
painted, and pallas variety are seen, but the majority are Imperial 
sandgrouse ; one of the marvels of nature occurs when oc- 
casionally. with the whole Jhelum and its branches to choose from, 
all the flights for many miles select one shallow spot in a creek to 
drink from. The first of the migrants are the cranes who have 
been noticed going high over Sakesar on August 12th. Both the 
grey crane (Grus Oinerea) and the demoiselle crane (Anthro- 
poides Virgo) are seen : the former predominate. Along with 
the grey and barheaded geese who are seldom noticed until 
Christmas time, they feed not only by the banks of fhe rivers, 
but on the crops in the more sparsely populated part of the 
colony. 

In the winter ducks of many kinds swarm on the rivers, on 
the lakes in the Salt Eange and on ponds in the jungles. The 
teal, shovellers and smaller kind of pochards come early and stay 
late. The mallard like the geese turn up with the colder 
weather and some birds like the red-crested pochard are seen 
usually at the end of the season only. Snipe and bittern are 
not very common. The Hoobara bustard (Hoobara maequeenii) 
arrives before the sandgrouse in fair numbers. The lesser 
bustard (Otis tetrax) is occasionally seen, and on rare occasions 
the Tog or great Indian bustard (Eudpodotis Eudwardsi; may be 
seen, but seldom shot. Allied to the Hoobara is the Lesser Stone 
Plover (Oedicnemus crepitans) which lives in the same country 
and is excellent eating. The local name (Kharwanah) is applied 
also to the curlew (Numenias arquatus) which is also good 
eating, when river fed, and the large Stone Plover (Aesacus 
recurvirqstris) which is not. 

Quail come with the cranes at the end of August, in large 
numbers but in the night. They are almost the first to come 
and the last to leave. A few remain in the fields and bushes all 
the winter, but the majority travel on in flights down country 
to return in diminished numbers having paid toll to net, gun 
and hawk. 

The order of departure is as follows : — the Imperial sandgrouse 
depart at the end of February. The bustards have disappeWd a 
fortnight later. Cranes and geese leave as the grain ripens and 
are all gone before the end of March. A few duck remain till 
the first week of April. The quail can be shot in diminishing 
numbers up to the 3rd week of April, and then all shooting is at 
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aa end till the clamoar of the clanging cranes is once more heard 
high over Sakesar. 

Many other aquatic birds visit the district —cormorants, 
coots, ibis, stilts and waders of all kinds; and the scarlet 
flamingo (hagg) remains on the Salt Range lakes all the year 
round. Plovers and lapwings of several kinds are seen in open 
country. 

The crow and the kite are ubiquitous, the great black 
raven is frequently to be met with in dry tracts, and some- 
times the huge adjutant-bird (Jamihing) is seen standing 
about in the irrigated fields. ” A dead bullock or camel soon 
attracts a number of vultures from the blue. Hawks, valuable 
for sporting purposes, are found in the Bar and Thai and fetch 
fabulous prices. In the irrigated tracts green parrots fill the air 
with their screeching, a golden oriole sometimes flashes through 
the trees, and the blue jays and scarlet- plumaged wood-peckers 
add gaiety to the scene. The paradise fly-catcher is generally 
to be seen in the garden at Sodhi : the Bee-eater is ubiquitous in 
the hot weather. Immense flocks of rosy pastors (tilliar), the 
hereditary enemy of the locust, visit the district in the hot 
weather, and the common house-sparrow is only too common at 
all times and places. 

Snakes are common especially perhaps in the Salt Range, 
the venomous kinds most frequently met with being the cobra 
{pharAar — ndja tripudums'' ^ the karait {sangcMr— bungarus 
cmruhus) and the eacUs carinata {phissi or khapra). On the 
average of the five years ending 1895, Rs. 70 were annually paid 
as rewards for the destruction of diSo venomous snakes, and 4S 
persons were reported as having died from snake-bite. During 
the five years ending 1914, 21 1_ persons were killed fey snake-bite, 
but no rewards for the destruction of poisonous snakes were paid : 
consequently no destruction of snakes has been reported since 
1910, Crocodiles (smsdr) may often be seen sunning themselves 
on the sand banks in the river beds, but rarely attack men 
or domestic animals. Lizards of various kinds are common. 
The -small house-lizard catches flies upon the walls; 

chameleons {saddar) and other tree-lizards scuttle up the trees, 
and several, including the great goh> live in holes in the ground. 
The sahna burrows in the Bir jungles and is often dug out by the 
MussaUis and jungle tribes and used for food. The skink (reg-mahi 
or sand-fish) is found in the sand-hills of the Thai ; with its tiny 
feet and glittering scales it looks exactly like a small fish, and is 
remarkable for the brittleness of its body and' for the rapidity with 
which it disappears in the sand. The dried skink is much in 
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demand for medicinal purposes. Most dreaded of all is the bindoa^ *-*• 
a small ugly spotted lizard found in the hills, whose bite is more 
venomous than the cobra’s ; hence the saying ‘ lare hindoa te khatfo 
toa ’ (if a hindoa bite a man, you may dig his grave). The little 
animal knows his reputation, for he does not always flee whep 
pursued, but turns in a threatening attitude on ’his pursuer^ 

However, when a specimen was sent to the Calcutta Museum it 
was found to be the enblepharis modictilnris, allied to the Geoko, 
and not poisonous ; and when attempt was made to verify alleged 
cases of its bite having proved immediately fatal, the evidence 
was not found fo be such as to satisfy a scientific enquirer. But 
whatever be the truth of the matter, there is no doubt that the 
fear the villagers have for this lizard is real. 

In the rivers the commonest fish are the rdhu and dhahvO) 
both of which go up to about 16 lbs. in weight, and the mali 
up to 30 lbs. ; less common are the mahsher which goes up to 40 
lbs., the singhdra, up to 8 lbs., the daula, up to 10 lbs., a thorny- 
backed fish, trelxanda ; and a flat fish called pairi. The best for 
eating are the rdhu, mahsher and singhdra. Pish are very little 
eaten by the riverside population and sell at from six to ton seers 
for the rupee. They are caught in nets and basket-traps, and with 
hooks, chiefly by the Malldh (boatmen) and by Mehra (&hermen) 
from Find Dadan, Khan, who export a considerable quantity by 
train to Rawalpindi and Jhelum. In the torrent beds of the 
Salt Range, for instance at Sodhi and Kathwai, a small minnowlike 
fi.sh is found which makes fair eating. 

Locusts (maJeri) sometimes visit the district in destructive lusecta. 
numbers, generally coming up from the dry south-west. In the 
spring of 1891 numerous flights of locusts, which were identified 
as the Aoridmm peregrinum, the groat migratory locust of North- 
Western India, made their appearance in the Khushab Tahsfl and 
deposited eggs in the Thai and along the foot of the Salt Range. 

Towards the end of April young locusts (pting) appeared in 
immense swarms and devoured every green thing’ but fortunately 
the wheat crop which was unusually good was so nearly ripe that 
they did it very little damage. After destroying everything that 
was .still green they ascended the Salt Range and poured upon 
its valleys like an invading army, attacking the ripening wheat 
and biting through the stalks so that the ears fell on the ground 
as if cut off by a sickle. The trees and bushes also suffered ^ 

severely, almost the only kinds untouched being the dhrek or 
bokain {Melin amdarach) and the aft or maddr {calotropis pro~ 
eera). The villagers were organized and endeavoured to drive 
back the enemy, immense numbers of whom were destroyed by 
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driving them into trenches where they were buried or into bushes 
where they were burned, but their numbers were so great that 
little impression was made. It was noticed that the young 
locusts {pting) had a cannibal propensity for voraciously attacking 
and devouring piecemeal their dead and wounded comrades, whom 
indeed they seemed to prefer to any other kind of food. By the 
middle of June most of the survivors had developed wings, and 
successive flights of them took their way tovyards the east feeding 
as they went on the bushes of the Bir jungle, where also a 
considerable number of young locusts had been hatched. In 
October and November again considerable numbers were hatched 
in the Salt Range and along its base, but most of them were 
destroyed before they could do much damage. Considering tlie 
immense numbers of locusts that had infested the district, it was 
astonishing how little damage had been done. The grass and 
trees had suffered considerably and some of the latter died from 
the effects of the loss of their foliage and bark, and a consider- 
able area of young cotton and Idjra was destroyed, but the wheat 
crop had suffered so little that it was only found necessary to 
remit Rs. 317 in ten villages in the Salt Range, 

Again in AJay 1893, flights of locusts came up from the 
south and west and deposited eggs in the Thai and along both 
banks of the Jhelnm, but the young locusts were mostly destroyed 
before much damage was done. Since 1893, there have been no 
noteworthy visitations and there has been no remission of revenue 
on this account. Another species of ioenst (makkar) pfecilooera 
picta, of a bright yellow colour with bars of brilliant blue and 
green and of sluggish habit, is constantly present. It is found 
only on the aick plant {calotf&pis proce> a) which the migratory 
locust will seldom touch. 

A sort of cricket {toka), identified as allied to the genus 
gryllodes, and an aeridid of the. genus chrotogonus known here as 
tridda, often do great damage to the sprouting kharif crops in 
April, May, and June, usually making their ravages by night. 
They were exceptionally numerous in 1891 when a cold wet winter 
was followed by a hot summer, and again in 18;.'3 and 1916 when 
the seasons were similar. In 1911 the cotton-crop was so badly 
ravaged by boll-worm throughout the canal- irrigated area, that the 
crop could only be assessed at half rates. White ants {sivvi) attack 
timber and garnered grain, which is also much subject to 
injury from weevils (ghm). Mosquitoes and sand-flies make life 
a burden in the hot weather, and house flies swarm, especially 
towards the beginning and end of winter. On the other hand, 
the honey-bee makes delicious honey from the flowers of the 
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Salt Pauge, and in irrigated tracts the firefly flashes his electric chap. i-A. 
light among the trees. Scorpions and cenlipedes are compara- 
tively rare. 

Some parts of Shahpur District, and especially the uplands of Xamperature, 
the Bar and Thai, and the waterless, treeless tract along the foot oUmaMTabie 
of the Salt Range, are in the months of May and June among the 2 ). ^ * 

hottest regions in India. In those months little rain falls and the 
temperature at Khushab rises day after day to 11 r>° or more in 
the shade, the average daily maximum for June being nearly 
108°. In the river valleys and especially where canal irrigation 
has moistened the soil and covered it with shady trees the temper- 
ature does not rise quite so high : yet the thermometer often 
stands at over 110° in the shade, and between 90° and 95° in the 
house, with the doors closed during the day. At night in thi.(; 
season the temperature goes down to about 85°. When the 
monsoon rains commence the temperature falls considerably, 
and in July and August seldom goes above 105° in the shade, and 
often falls as low as 80° during the night. In September and 
October the temperature gradually falls until about the middle 
of the latter months, the days are no longer hot in the shade and 
the nights are distinctly coo”l. The cold season then sets in and 
for nearly six months the district enjoys almost perfect weather 
with bright days and cold nights, i^t intervals in January, 

Pebruary and March the sky clouds over and the weather is 
cold, raw and damp, reminding one of a northern clime. The 
coldest month is January, when the thermometer often stands at 
60° in the day and goe.s down to freezing-point in the early 
morning— the average nightly minimum at .Khushab being 41°. 

On such nights shallow pools freeze over, and hoar-frost appears 
on the blades of grass and young wheat, but is soon dissipated by 
the rising sun. Towards the middle of April the temperature 
again begins to rise uncomfortably high and continues to rise 
till the coming of the monsoon rains in the end of June except 
when, at rare intervals, a refreshing shower reduces it somewhat 
for a day or two. The temperature of the valleys of the Salt Range 
is generally about 10 degrees lower than that in the plains ; and 
at Sakesar, nearly 6,000 feet above the sea, the temperature in 
the hot months rarely goes above 90° in the shade or below 
70°, and in the house with the doors open generally stands bet- 
ween 85° and 75° with surprisingly small variation. In October 
it goes down to about 70° and in the winter often stands below 
freezing-point. 

The Jhelum valley is less exposed to winds than most parts 
of the Punjab, and often the air is absolutely calm. In the dry 
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hot -weatherj however, dust-storms frequently make their appear- 
ance, generally froai the direction of the sandy Thai, converting 
daylight into almost complete darkness and sometimes blow- 
ing with such violence as to uproot large trees. In the tract 
along the foot of the Salt Range such dust-storms are at that 
season of almost daily occiirreiioe ; and at the months of the 
gorges a fierce wind blows down from the hills nearly every 
gening, often drying up and ^vvithering nhe ripening wheat. 
On the top of Sakesar the air is hardly ever at rest and stronc 
squalls or whirlwinds are frequent 

ihe averse annual rainfall varies considerably for different 
paits of the district and decreases rapidly as one goes south-west 
away from the Himalayas. It is also somewhat heavier near the 

Range than in the dry hot uplands. At 
Midh in the Ohenab Valley it averages 15 inches. On the Jhelum 
It averages 36 inches at Miani and Bhera, 14 inches at Shahpur, 
and 12 inches at Sahiwal. At Khushab on the west bank of the 
river the rainfall is about an inch less than at Shahpur, which is 
1 matter of moisture and vegetation. At 

1 1 of the Thai the rainfall a^ain averages 

10 inches, while at Fiirpur in the middle of the desert, the aver- 
age ^ about the same. In the Salt Range at Naushalira the aver- 
age is 18 inches, while at Sakesar it is 23 inches. 


Taking 16 inches as the average rainfall for the Jhelum 
yalley, it may he said that 11 inches faU in the summer and 4 
in the winter months April and May have rather more than 
all an inch each, an inch falls in June, 4 inches in July, in 
Angust ena in September. October and November have little 
more than haif an inch bet wen them, December is almost entirely 
rainless, and. January, Eebruary, and March have slightly 
over 1 mcii each. The rainy season commences towards the end 

ot Juneor beginmng of July and lasts for little more than two 
months. the rainfall of July and August depends the sow 
ing ot the autmn crop. Rain in September is very favourable 
both lor maturing the autumn crop and for moistening the ground 
tor the wheat sowings The spring crop once in the groSnd is 
chiefly dependent on the showers of January and Pebruarv. It 
IS worth}' of remark that while the total annual rainfall is almost 

^ District near the Rajpiitana Desert, 
of rain in the winter months, while 
inw little more than 2, and this, combined with the 

fnJn renders its climate much more 

tavourable lor growing wheat than that of Hissar. 
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But while these are the averages it must not be forgotten chap. i-a. 
that the chief characteristic of the rainfall here is not its soanti- 
ness, but its variablehess both from year to year and from place Rafail 
to place. Bor example, at Bhera in 1891-92 the total annual iod's!)*’^ 
fall was only 5 inches, and in the following year it was 24 inches. 

In the six winter Inonths oi the former year only half an inch 
fell and in the corresponding period of the latter year 6 inches. 

Again, in July 1908 only an inch fell at Shahpur while 6| inches 
fell at Khushab, only 8 miles off. In fact much of the rainfall 
comes from partial thunderstorms, often of great violence and 
excellent rain may have fallen in one village, while another a 
few miles off may have got none. Generally speaking, it may 
be said that the scantier the' total annual rainfall the more vari- 
able it is. It is less variable at Bhera and Miani than at Shah- 
pur and Sahiwal. It is exceedingly variable in the Thai and 
along the foot of the Salt Range, but comparatively certain in the 
valleys within the range. 

The value of opportune rainfall to the crops cannot be ex- 
aggerated. An inch of rain over the district may be literally 
worth lakhs of rupees to the peasantry. An hour’s thunderstorm 
may put thousands into the pockets of one village. An excep- 
tional shower in April or May is very favourable for the sowing 
of cotton or early bajra. Good rain in the usually almost rain- 
less months of November or December enables the peasants to 
sow thousands of acres of rain-land which would ordinarily re- 
main barren, On. the other hand, the failure or delay of the 
usual monsoon rains leads to a great conti’action of the area 
under the autumn crops and to a scarcity of grass and fodder of 
all kinds. Should the monsoon rains cease early, tliC autumn 
crop dries up, and the ground is not sufficiently moistened for 
the wheat sowings. Again when, as happened in 1890, 1892 and 
1915 the winter rains hold off, much of the wheat fails to come to 
maturity and the spring crop is a very poor one. Unusually 
heavy rain, in April and May, such as fell in 1893 and 1 907, does 
great damage to the ungarnered grain on the threshing floors, 
while if the rain comes wdiile the crop is still standing, as 
happened in 1915, the outturn of grain is much diminished. 

The prosperity of the district, and especially of those parts of. it 
which are chiefly dependent on the local rainfall, varies very 
greatly from year to year according to the amount and opportune- 
ness of the rainfall. 

Snow sometimes falls on Sakesar, but very seldom on the saowand 
lower parts of the Salt Range, as it did in the exceptionally cold 
and wet winter of 1892-93. Hail-storms are frequent all over 
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tlie district, but very partial in tbeir ofiects. They are most to 
be dreaded just before the wheat harvest. The most severe in 
recent years fell in April 1893, crossing the district in almost a 
straight line from the Salt Range to the Chendb and leaving 
behind it a path of devastation 50 miles long and 3 or i miles 
broad. The wheat and poppy crops were? f hen “ ripening and that 
afternoon’s storm oauseil a loss to the peasants, over whose fields 
it passed of, at least a lakh of rupees. In April 1916, the wheat 
crop in the south of Shahpur and Sargodha Tahsils was 
practically ruined in the same way. 

By far the greatest flood within living memory occurred on 
20th July 1893 on the Jhelum river : the water spread in some 
places as far as 1 0 miles beyond the ordinary river channel; 15 
human beings and upwards of 1,000 cattle were drowned ; the 
unstored grain and fodder were entirely washed away, and the 
growing kliarif crops destroyed over a very large area ; 31,000 
houses were reported to have been ruined, and large stores of 
grain garnered from the preceding bumper crop were irretrievably 
damaged. The monetary loss was estimated at eight lakhs of 
rupees, in addition to which there was a very heavy mortality in 
the ensuing fever season, and the soil in several localities along 
the lines of low level was permanently soured. In the spring of 
1907 there were unseasonable floods, which did considerable 
damage to the nngarnered crops, and in April 1915 some of the 
lowlying lands suffered in the same way, but no flood has eclipsed 
.the memory of 1893, which is everywhere spoken of as the “ year 
of the big flood ” {waddi Mng). 

There have been no serious earthquakes in recent times, but 
the shock, generally known as the Kangra Valley earthquake of 
1905, was felt throughout the district, and in the spring of 1916 
there was a sharp shook, which damaged the domes of the Shah 
Shams shrine at Shahpur, and caused the collapse of a few 
houses in Shahpur town. 

Section B— History. 

But little is known of the early history of this part of the 
country, and there are very few archeological remains to enable 
us to arrive at any certain conclusion regarding its former inhabi- 
tants. Some of them have been desoribeil by General Ounnino-- 
ham in his Archeological Survey Reports, Volume V, pages 79 to 
85, and Volume XIV, pages 33 to 41, and in his ancient Geo- 
graphy, pages 156 to l.j9. The most ancient remains are probably 
those to be found in the Salt Range, among them the most 
interesting being the ruins at Amb, 5 miles south of Sakesar, 
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whicli have been described by General Ounningbani in his chap. i-b. 
Report, Volume XIV, page 33. Here, on a hill well inside the 
range and defended by steep cliffs from attack from the direction Enins at Amb . 
of the plain country lying to the south, are the remains of a 
massive fort in very fair preservation, with the ruins of three 
temples, one large and two small ones, and the walls of ;i large 
number of houses, which show that the ,jlace must have been one 
of considerable size and importance. General Cunningham men- 
tions that the temples are all of the Kashmirian style, and are 
almost certainly of late date as all the arches have cinquefoil 
instead of trefoil heads, which is the only form in Kashmir, tie 
thought therefore that their most probable date was from 800 to 
950 A. D. during the rule of the Brahman dynasty of Kabul, 

There is a tradition among the present inhabitants that an 
inscribed stone was found among the ruins at Amb in the early 
years of our rule, and was sent on a camel to Leiah, which was 
then the head-quarters of the district, but unfortunately no trace 
of that stone can now be found. In 1888 three pieces of sculpture 
were found near the entrance to one of the temples. These have 
been deposited in the Lahore Museum. 1 he ruins at Amb are 
supposed to be the most southern example of the ancient and 
very peculiar Kashmiri architecture. They were declared to be 
protected monuments by Punjab Government’s notification No. 

463 , dated 25th July 1911. 

On the hills a little to the east of Amb may be seen the 
remains of a long wall with a gateway, which may have been uange. *** 
erected for defensive purposes, probably against the inhabitants 
of the plains, and on the very top of Sakesar itself are the ruins 
of what probably was a .small Buddhist shrine. Throughout this 
part of the Salt Range one frequently comes across oblong plat- 
forms built of squared stones, many of them having inserted in 
one side in the form of a cross four stones of a different colour 
from the rest of the structure. The present inhabitants cannot 
say what they are but they are evidently tombs of a Hindu or 
Buddhistic period. They would probably repay the trouble of a 
systematic search. A number of them may be seen on the road 
from Kathwai to Sakesar.* 

At Khura in the Salt Range, about two miles north-east of 
Kathwai, there w’as found in 1888 among some ruins an inscribed 
stone which was sent to the Lahore Museuuj. The inscription 
was deciphered by Professor Buhler, who gives a, facsimile and 

* Sir jLuvel '^tein lias visited the Shaliptir Salt Range and investigated the rcmahig there, hnt 
nnf or innately no notes on his researches have been pubUsliad, and the Archaeological Department 
are nnable to add anything to the account of Mr. Wilson, 
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translation of it in the Epigraphia Indica, Part V, for October 
1889. He states that the characters resemble those found in the 
older Buddhist nail-headed inscriptions of the Gupta period, and 
that the language is a mixed dialect, incorrect Sanskrit, strongly 
modified through the influence 'of tiio Vernacular Prakrit. The 
inscription bears the statement that it was incised in the reign of 
Toramana Shaba Jaurla, who seems to haTe been an independent 
king, possibly of Turkish origin. It records the construction of a 
Buddhist monastery by one Rota-siddhavriddhi for the teachers oi' 
the Mahi-sasaka School. It mentions a town called Naschira, 
which may possibly be the place now called JSFaushahra, an 
important village in the Sun valley, about 7 miles from where the 
stone was found. Professor Bilhler, on palaeographical grounds, 
assigns the inscription to the fourth or the fifth century. 

In 1886 in the hills a mile or two from the ruins of Arab a 
shepherd, while watching his flock, employed his leisure time in 
knocking down a hank of earth with his stick, and noticed among 
the debris an earthen vessel, inside which he found 649 small 
coins. These were sent to Oalcntta and were there deciphered by 
Dr. Hoernle as belonging to different kings who reigned between 
the years 1060 and 1215 A. D., the most numerous being those of 
Maizz-ud-dfn, Muhammad bin Sam, conqueror of India, 1193- 
1205 A. D. and of Sri Ohahad I)eva, B^ia of Ajmir, about 1215 
A. H. 

Again in 1888 at the village of Chitta at the foot of the . 
Sakesar hill a man while ploughing turned up an earthen vessel 
containing 498 coins, all but one being of the “ Horseman and 
Bull type ” and belonging to Saif-ud-din Hasan Qurlagh who was 
one of the leading generals of Jalal-ud-din MankiDaruin, the last 
of the Kharizmian Kings in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century A. D. Another hoard of 396 coins of the same ruler was 
discovered in the following year on a hill-side near the same vil- 
lage of Ohitta. About the same time 304 coins were found near 
the village of Sodhi, also in the Salt Range, all of which with one 
exception were coins of the Path4n Sultan of Delhi, Ghiyds-ucl- 
din Balhan, who reigned from 1265 to 1287 A. D. 

In the B4r tract between the valleys of the Chenab and 
Jhelum rivers there are some 270 mounds of earth mixed with 
loose bricks and fragments of pottery which mark the sites of 
former towns and villages. It is unlikely that those sites were 
all inhabited at any one time. More probably they were built 
upon when the rivers flowed in one or other of the old channels 
still existing in the B5r, and as a river moved further to the east 
or west the population gradually followed it and deserted the old 
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sites for new ones nearer the new course of the river. This theory 
is supported by the fact that old wells found near these old sites 
have often only 25 feet or so of brickwork, while the present xxnder- 
ground water-level is over 60 feet, showing that when the wells 
were made, water was much nearer the surface, probably because 
the river was at the time near the site. It is improbable that the 
population of the whole district was even larger than it is at the 
present day. 

Among the mo'^t extensive of these deserted sites are those 
near Vijjhi 3 miles west of Miani, Takht Hazara on the Ohendb, 
Ohak Sdhnu 13 miles east of Shahpur and Pan] Pir 10 miles 
south of Sahiwal. Vijihi is described in the Achseological Survey 
Reports, Volume XIV, page 40, by General Cunningham, who 
mentions six tombs of nogaja’s or “giant martyrs,” and says he 
obtained here two coins of Indo-Scythian Princes.* Takht 
Hazara was once, according to tradition, a large city called 
Jahdngxrnagar Takht Hazara, because it covered a thousand 
acres. The numerous mounds that mark the site show that it 
must have been of considerable si^. In the jamabandi of the 
Sarkdr Hodba Oha] given in the Ain Akbari, the Mahal of- 
Hazara is stated to have paid a revenue of 46,89,136 cZims or 
Rs. 1,17,228-. Ranjha, or more properly Dhido of the Ranjha 
tribe, the hero of the well-known romance “ Rdnjha and Hir,” 
belonged to Hazara. There are a large number of old wells, most 
of them small and insignificant, a mosque and the tombs of 
several faqtrs, the chief of which is the tomb of a Mughal faqh' 
called Shaham-ud-din, but none of them of any great architec- 
tural interest. The town is said to have been deserted about 200 
years ago, and after remaining uninhabited for about a century 
was again occupied by the ancestors of the present inhabitants 
about 1785 A. D. Ohak Sahnu is probably the site of the Chak 
Sdni which is mentioned in history as having been sacked and 
burned by Nur-ud-din, the GeneraT of Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
Panj Pfr must also have been at one time a large town ; accord- 
ing to a Hindu story it was one of the resting places of the five 
Pandavas, but the Mussalman residents ascribe its saoredness to 
five saints, some of whose graves, nine yards long, are pointed out 
in the vicinity. None of these mounds have yielded any old 
sculptures or inscriptions, and evidently the population that 
inhabited thena in their days of prosperity had not reached any 
very high stage of civilization. Pew coins have been found in 
them earlier than the days of the Mughal Empire. 

^ This site* locally kaown as Ohak Sabz, was declared a Protected Monument by Punjab Oov* 
erument^s notification Ko. 840, dated 9th December 1909. 
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The only architectural remains in the plains part of the 
district are of comparatively recent date. Many of them, such as 
the mosque at Bhera, the wans or stair-cased wells at Gunjidl and 
Haddlij and the remains of a massive masonry dam across the 
mouth of the Katha gorge, evidently built for the purpose of 
distributing the water of the stream, are all ascribed to Sber Shab, 
King of Delhi, about 1640 A. D. There are a few tombs of 
Muhammadan days near Khushab and at other places in the 
district, but none of any arobiteotural value. At Shah Tusaf, 
7 miles south of Shahpur, there is a small but elegant tomb, 
ornamented outside by coloured tiles, which was erected in 900 
A. H. to the memory of a holy man of that name, whose descend- 
ants still reside at the spot and subsist on the offerings of wor- 
shippers. 

The only buildings which are worth active efforts to preserve 
them are (1) the temples at Amb, (2) the nogaja tombs at Vijjhi 
and PanJ Pir, (3) the wan or bdoli at Gunjial, (4) the mosque at 
Bhera, (6) the tomb at Shdh Yusaf and (6) the most elegant of 
the tombs at Khushdb.^^ * 

^ The political history of the district may conveniently be 
divided into three periods. The first, that which preceded the 
downfall of the Mughal Empire ; the second, the brief space 
occupied by the successive inroads of the Afghans, followed by 
the rapid acquisition of power by the Sikhs ; and the last, the 
period during which, by a happy admixture of boldness and 
artifice, the young leader of Sukar Obakia misl succeeded in 
making himself master of the whole of the Punjab, from the 
banks of the Sutlej to the mountains of Sulemdn. 

The first may be dismissed with a few words. A tract of 
country not naturally rich, and far removed from the high road 
between Hindustan and the countries beyond its northern fron- 
tier, would not be the scene of events of sufficient magnitude to 
leave a lasting, impress on the minds of the people, and hence 
tradition has preserved little that refers to so remote a period. 
All that is known is, that during the latter years of Muhammad 
Shdh’s reign the affairs of Bhera, and the surrounding country as 
far south as Shahpur, were administered by Rdja Salamat Rai, 
a Khatri of Anand clan ; that Khushdb and its dependencies 
were under the management of Naw4b Ahmadyar Khan ; that 
the tracts lying to the south of the district, and along the Ohenab 
formed part of the territory delegated to the charge of Maharaja 
Kaura Mai, then Governor of Multdn and that the Thai formed 
part of the jdgir of the descendants of the Biloch founders of the 
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two Deras. To this period succeeded one of [anarchy. The chap. i-B. 
weakness of the Mughal Gorernment had invited attack from 
without, and fostered insurrection within wave after wave of Seeonaor 
invasion for nearly thirty years poured down over the defenceless uige 

country, and in the intervals the Sikhs made good every oppor- o* tiie Sikhs. 
tunity afforded them by the weakness of the government, to 
enrich themselves at the expense of their more peaceable neigh- 
bours. The remote position of this tract of country did not 
altogether save it from the calamities incident on such a state of 
things. In the year 1767 a force under J7ur-ud-dm, Bamizai, 
deputed by Ahmad Shah to assist his son Timdr in repelling 
the Mahrattas, crossing the river Jhelum at Khushab, marched 
up the left bank of the river. The proceedings of this man 
may be taken as a type of the excesses committed by the invad- 
ing armies; and some idea will be formed of the amount 
of misery caused by these inroads. Niir-ud-din, finding that 
the inhabitants would not pay the large ransoms demanded of 
them, successively plundered and laid waste with fire and 
sword three of the largest towns of the district. Two of these, 

Bhera and Miani, rose again on their ruins, without however 
completely recovering the shock they had sustained ; but of the 
third, Chak Sahnu, nothing remains but a mound of earth and 
potsherds. 

About this time Nawdb Ahmadydr Khan died, and Khushiib 
was added to the territory under the charge of Eaja Salamat 
Bdi. But the latter had not held it many years before he was 
treacherously put to death by Abbas Khan, Khattak, who held 
possession of the Salt Bange and Find Dadan Khan on the part 
of Ahmad Shah. Abbas Khan then seized Bhera; but his 
attempt to make himself master of the surrounding country was 
foiled by the determination shown by the widow of the murdered 
Governor, who shut herself up in the fort of Ghaw'a, while her 
nephew, following her example, held out in his stronghold of 
Bateligarh, close to Bhera itself. These events occurred in 1760 ; 
and before Abbas Khdn had time to subdue his opponents, he 
was himself thrown into prison as a revenue defaulter, when the 
former status was restored, Fateh Singh obtaining possession of 
the tract previously held by his uncle, and Muhammad Nawaz 
Khdn succeeding his father in the government of the country 
north of the Jhelum. 

After the final successes of the Sikh commonwealth against 
Ahmad Shah in 1767, the whole of the Salt Bange was overrun 
and appropriated by Chattar Singh of the Sukar Ohakia misl, 
while the Bhangis taking possession of the tract of country 
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between those hills and the Ohendb, as far nearly as Sahiwal, 
parcelled it out among themselves after their usual fashion. The 
division of the portion comprised within this district was as 
follows : the sails of Midh and Mdsa Chuha, as dependencies of 
Kadiralmcl, were retained as their own share by Ganda Singh and 
Jhanda Singh, the leaders of the misl. Midni was assigned to 
Tara Singh, and Bhera with Ahmedabad fell to the lot of Man 
Singh, from whom they passed in 1769 to Dhanna Singh and 
Oharat Singh of the same confederacy. 

The Muhammadan chieftains of Sahiwal, Mitha Tiwana and 
Khushab had some time previously assumed independence, and, 
though hard pressed, were able generally to resist the encroach- 
ments of their new neighbours, the Sikhs. South of the Jhelum, 
however, the Bhangis had succeeded in wresting from Muham- 
mad Khtin of Sahiwal the greater part of his possessions ; but 
after the chief’s death, his son Bateh Khan drove out the Sikhs, 
and by degrees established his authority over nearly the whole 
of the tract afterwards included in the Shahpur Tahsil. But 
these changes brought no repose ; might was the only test of 
right ; and, in the absence of any general controlling authority, 
the country became a prey to the ambition of rival chiefs strug- 
gling for supremacy. It would be tedious and profitless to record 
all this petty warfare. Only those occurrences need be men. 
tioned from which permanent changes of possession resulted. 

Across the river Jhelum the Tiwdnas under Malik Sher 
Khan made themselves masters of Nfirpur and the surrounding 
country, and after the death of Gul Jahannia of Warchha succeed- 
ed in establishing a partial authority over the Awdns along the 
base of the Salt Bange. They also wrested Shekhowdl and 
several other villages on the right bank of the Jhelum from 
the Biloch Chief of Sdhiwal. But the Malik’s attempt to reduce 
Khushab was unsuccessful, for although Lai Khan was killed 
in the defence of the town, the Tiwanas were driven off, and 
Jdfir Khdn, the deceased chieftain’s son and successor, thence- 
forth remained in possession, until Banjit Singh absorbed the 
taluka into the rest of Bis dominions. 

South of the Jhelum, as described above, the Bhangis had 
possessed themselves of the whole Doab east of Shahpur ; while 
to the west of that place as far as Nihang the country owned 
the authority of the Chief of Sahiwal. But in Shahpur itself, 
a colony of Sayads, under Ghulam ^hah, established a semi- 
independent authority ,* and this they were allowed to retain 

*rhe descendauto of QhuUm Shah and bU father batbu Sh5h still hold the greater part 
of the land in Shahpur and its neighbourhood. 
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tmmolested by their more powerful neighbours, owing doubtless 
to the reverence in which they were held as the descendants of 
a renowned saint. The remainder of the Doab to the junction 
of the two rivers, was held by the Sial Chiefs of Jhang, Izzat 
Bakhsh Rehan, a powerful zaminddr of those parts, being 
their Deputy in Kalowal. Such was the status of possession 
when the Sukar Ohakia confederacy under Maha Singh began 
to acquire the ascendancy and the power of the Bhangis to 
decline. The subsequent history of the district consists" of a 
series of encroachments on the part of -Maha Singh and his 
renowned son Raniit Singh, until the whole country was incor- 
porated with the dominions of the latter. 

By the deaths of Sardars Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh, 
the Bhangi confederacy was left without a head ; and Maha 
Singh, having joined his forces to those of the Kanhya 
found no difficulty in making himself master of Ktidirabad. 
By this event, wnich occurred in 1781, the taluhas of Midh and 
Musa fell into his hands, and two years afler, he succeeded in 
taking Miani and its dependencies from Tara Singh, Bhangi. 
Por i-ome time now there was a pause in the tide of conquest 
Ten years alter the event last recorded, Maha Singh died, 
leaving his son Banjit Singh, a boy of thirteen years ; and it was 
long before the latter had sufficiently established his authority 
round Lahore, to allow him to think of making conquests so 
far from the capital. Bun the process of annexation though 
slow was sure, and the wily young chief was never in want of 
a pretext for adding to his possession. Bhera was coveted, 
and the reason assigned for interference in its affairs was the 
tyranny of Jodh Singh, who had succeeded to the family con- 
quests on the death of his father Dhanna Singh ; with this 
plausible excuse, Banjit Singh marched from Miani in 1803, 
and having obtained possession of the fort by means of a 
stratagem, the person of Jodh Singh was secured, and the 
young Maharaja entered unopposed into possession of the 
('ountry lying on both sides of the river as far as Jhawari, 

The next move was against the Biloch Chiefs of Sahlwal 
and Khushab. In 1804 Banjit Singh had placed the former 
under confciibution, and the tribute, which at first was almost 
nominal, -was afterwards raised to twelve thousand rupees a 
year The increased demand %vas not met with promptitude, 
and this furnished the Maharaja with the pretext he was 
in search of. Accordingly, in 1809, a force was organized, 
and Banjit Singh marched for Sahlwal. Having taken up 
a position at Mangowal, one march from that place, he 
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sent Sardar Attar Singh to bring the Biloch Chief to his 
presence. But Pateh Khan, taught by experience, suspected 
treachery, and excused himself from obeying the call. On 
receifing, however, the Sardar’s solemn assurance that no harm 
should befall the hoy, he sent his son Langar Khan with a 
handsome offering to the camp of the Maharaja. To divert 
suspicion, Banjit Singh received the boy very graciously, and 
having dismissed him with rich nresents and assurance of 
his continued friendship for his father, he retraced his steps 
and marched against J^fir Khdn. Pateh Khdn, falling into the 
trap laid for him, dismissed his forces to their homes, and 
before he had time to make fresh preparations for resistance, 
Eanjit Singh, flushed with his .success before Khushdb of which 
place be had made himself master after a siege of only eight 
days, suddenly appeared before Sahiwdl and took the place by 
a coup-de~main. The chief was himself carried off a prisoner 
to Lahore, and the new conq^uered territory giYen in jdpir ko 
the heir-apparent, Kharrak Singh. Thus fell Khushab and 
Sahiwal ; and at the same time the smaller possessions of the 
Shahpur Sayads and of Budh Singh, Bhangi, around Bakkar, 
were added to the rapidly . increasing territory under the sway 
of the Maharaja. In the year following, the talukas of Paruka 
and Kalowal fell into Ms hands, together with the remainder 
of the country which had been subject to the authority of the 
Sidl Chiefs of Jhang. 

There remained now only the possessions of the Maliks of 
Mitha Tiwdna, and these, too, soon shared the common fate. A 
well-equipped force was despatched against them under Misr 
Diwdn Ohand in 1816. The Tiwana Malik retired to Kiirpur, 
in the heait of the Thai, thinking that the scarcity of water and 
sxipplies might prevent the Sikh army from effecting its object. 
But all obstacles disappeared before the energy of the Sikh 
commander, who sank wells as he advanced, so that after a 
time the Tiwdnas, finding resistance hopeless, abandoned the 
place and took refuge with their old enemy, the Nawab of Dera 
Ismail Khan, Avho had not the generosity however to forget 
their former rivalry in pity for the fallen fortunes of the Tiwana 
Chiefs, but plundered them and turned them out. After tMs, 
for nearly two years, Malik Khdn Muhammad and his sons 
wandered from place to place, subsisting on the charity of their 
neighbours ; hut finding this kind of life insupportable, they 
determined on making an attempt to recover their former pos- 
sessions. An appeal made to their fellow-clansmen was heartily 
responded to, and, at the head of this irregular force, they 
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appeared suddenly before the walls of their native town. The 
Sikh garrison, completely taken by g^urprise, abandoned the 
place and fled, and the Maliks were once more masters of the 
land of their ancestors. Their triumph was, however, but short- 
lived. In the early part of 1818, the ousted Governor returned 
with a strong force, and the Maliks were a second time com- 
pelled to fly. The possessions of the Tiwana Chiefs were then 
given in jdgir to the famous Hari Singh, Nalwa, and were held 
by him till his death at Peshawar on the 30th April 1837. 

The attempt made by Khdn Muhammad served to convince 
Banji't Singh that it would be bad policy to drive the Tiwanas 
to desperation ; when therefore the Malik repaired to Lahore to 
tender his submission he was well received, and a liberal pro- 
vision made for the support of the family. Villages on the left 
bank of the Jhelum, yielding ten thousand rupees a year, were 
assigned in jdgir and several of the chief’s relations and de- 
pendents were taken into the service of the State. Matters 
remained in this state, the elders living quietly on their jdgir, 
while the younger members of the family with their contingents 
served with the army whenever called on to do so, till the death 
of Hari Singh before Jamrdd. In the interim the old Malik 
Khdn Muhammad, and his elder son Ahmadyar Khan had died, 
and Malik Khudaydr Khdn, the younger son, with his nephew 
Kadir Bakhsh, were thus left as the representatives of the family. 
The former had had the good fortune, some time before, to 
place Raja Gulab Singh under a deep obligation, which resulted 
in a close friendship between them, and was the means of intro- 
ducing the Malik at Court, where, befriended by the Rdja and 
the latter’s brother, the prime minister, Khudayar Khan and 
his son, the well-known Pateh Khdn, soon rose to positions of 
great favour. 

Pateh Khan was thus favourably situated when the news 
of the death of Hari Singh reached Lahore. He lost no time 
in obtaining from his patron, in his own name, the farm of the 
ancestral iaMTcas of Mitha Tiwdna ; and his father dying about 
the same time, he was left the acknowledged head of the tribe. 
Prom this time till the unprovoked aggressions of the Sikh army 
led to the first Sikh W ar, Pateh Khdn took a prominent part in 
the politics of the country, and his love of intrigue found ample 
scope in the confusion into which the affairs of the State were 
thrown after the deaths, in rapid succession, of Ranjic Singh, 
his son and grandson. Por some time Pateh Khdn remained 
faithful to the side of his patron Rdja Dhidn Singh, and reaped 
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the reward of his attachment in ever-increasing grants of terri- 
tory in farm. But ere long the prime minister was assassinated, 
and suspicion of complicity in the deed having fallen on the 
Malik, he retired to Bannu to escape the vengeance of Raja 
Hira Singh, the son of the murdered mau. Soon after, emerg- 
ing frorn his retreat, the restless Malik created a diversion in 
favour of Sardar Jawdhar Singh, to whose party he had now 
attached himself, by raising an insurrection in his native country 
and making himself master of Mitha Tiwana ; hut the expedition 
failed, and Fateh Khan, being ejected from the town by a Sikh 
force under Sardar Mangal Singh, was forced to take refuge 
in Bahawalpur, where he remained, till the death of Hira Singh, 
in 1844, allowed him to come forth from his asylum. 

The rest of the Malik’s story is soon told. During Jawdhar 
Singh’s brief tenure of power, Fateh Khan enjoyed unbounded 
authority, the services of so unscrupulous a partisan being, in 
the existing state of affairs, beyond price. But had times were 
coming for the Malik. His patron was put to death by the 
army, and his enemies, headed by Rdjds Teja Singh and Dina 
Kath, succeeded to power, and were not slow in gratifying their 
malice. He was called on to give an account of the revenues 
of the large tracts of county of which he had held the manage- 
ment, and was brought in a defaulter to the extent of several 
laklis of rupees. Unable to meet this heavy demand, he was 
thrown into prison, where he remained till Lieutenant (after- 
wards Sir Herbert) Edwardes, thinking he would be of use on the 
frontier, obtained his liberation and ultimately, when the Multan 
rebellion broke out, sent him to relieve Lieutenant Taylor in the 
charge of Bannu. The Sikh troops soon after broke out into opeu 
nuitiny, and besieged Fateh Kh4n with his Muhammadan levies 
in the fort. The Malik held out bravely, till the supply of water 
failed, when, seeing that the defence could be no longer protract- 
ed, he came out and was shot down while boldly challenging the 
best man of the Sikhs to meet him in single combat. 

Wlien this occurred, Malik Fateh Sber Khan, the son of Fateh 
Khan, and Malik Sher Muhammad Khdn, the son of the deceased 
Malik’s first cousin Kadir Bakhsh, were serving imder Major 
Edwardes’ orders before Multan. Both did good service ; the 
former remaining with Major Edwardes, while the latter was 
detached to follow on the-tracks of the Bannu force then in full 
march to join Slier Singh, and to endeavour to restore order in 
his native district. In the execution of this commission, Sher 
Muhammad Kh4n drove out the Sikh garrisons, and made him- 
self master in rapid succession of the principal towns and strono-* 
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holds in this part of the country beginning with Mitha Tiwana 
and ending with Sahiwal ; and added to his other serrices, by 
collecting a portion of the revenue and remitting it to Major 
Taylor, who was then employed in restoring order along the 
frontier. Nor must the services of Malik Sahib Khan, the uncle 
of Sher Muhammad Khan and a gallant member of this family, 
be forgotten He too served with Major Edwardes’ Irregulars, 
and was afterwards employed with Sardar Langar Tni4.n of 
Sahiwal and others, in putting to flight the force headed by the 
rebel Bhai Mahardj Singh, and in reducing Chiniot. In short, 
this family has always shown itself actively loyal in seasons of 
disturbance, and it is only in times of peace, when the naturally 
jealous dispositions of its members have full play, that their 
internal feuds render them a source of annoyance to all around 
them. • 

_ After the fall of Multan and the overthrow of the Sikhs at 
Gujrat the Tiwdna Maliks had time to look about thejn. They 
knew that they were to be rewarded, but the question was, who 
was to receive the lion’s share as the head of the tribe ? Sher 
Muhammad Khan claimed the turban, as the descendant of the 
elder branch, while Fateh Sher Khan rested his title on the 
acknowledged pre-eminence of his father, Fateh Khan. The 
dispute _Wfis eventually settled through the mediation of friends. 
It was decided that in point of rank they should be on an equality 
one with the other, and that in all the material benefits that 
might accrue to them as representatives of the tribe, both should 
share alike, and this agreement has since been acted on. 

The Tiwana Maliks were well rewarded. Soon after annex- 
ation they preferred a claim to a fourth of the revenues of the 
Niirpur and Mitha Tiwana (ahihas and in consideration of their 
loyalty and good services the claim was admitted, and villages 
yielding Rs 6,000 a year were granted in jdgir to each, to be 
held by them and their heirs in perpetuity. In addition to these 
grants, life pensions of Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 3,240 were conferred 
respectively on Maliks Fateh Sher Khan and Sher Muhammad 
Khan, a pension of Rs. 480 a year was, at the same time, granted 
to M'alik SsUiib Khdu. Lasdy for their services during the 
mutinies, the Maliks obtained the following rewards : Maliks 
Fateh Sher Khan and Sahib Khan life mgirs of twelve hundred 
rupees each, and Malik Sher Muhammad Khdn one of six hundred 
rupees. To these substantial gifts was annexed the much coveted 
and highly prized title of KhAn Bahadin. 
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It is BOW time to return to Sardar Fa tell Khan of Sahiwal, 
who was left a prisoner at Lahore In accordance with his 
usual custom, Ranjit Singh after a while released his prisoner, 
giving him a jdgir first in Jhang and then in Ahmadahad, near 
Find Dddan Khan, stipulating, however, that Fateh Khdn was to 
remain at court. But, after a life of independence, the Bilooh 
Chief was ill-fitted to play the courtier, his proud spirit chafed 
at the confinement and, like the Tiw^na Malik, he was tempted 
to strike a blow for independence. He applied to the Nawab of 
Mankera for assistance. The request was favourably enter- 
tained, and the two Chiefs, with their combined forces, actually 
started to attempt the recovery of S^hlwAl. But fear of the 
consequences to himself of failure overcame the Kawdb’s desire 
to assist his feUow«clansmau, and abandoning Fateh KMn to 
his fate, he precipitately retreated to his stronghold of Mankera, 
Fateh Khan, seeing that he had committed himself beyond power 
of recall, and that now he had nothing to hope for from Ranji't 
Singh, fled to Multan, and soon after took refuge in Bahdwalpur, 
where he died in 1819, 

Langar Khan, the son of the deceased Chief, a lad of four- 
teen years of age, was left a pensioner on the bounty of the JSTawdb, 
and remained at Bahdwalpur till 1822, when lianjit Singh hear- 
ing, while on a visit at Multan, that Fateh Khdn was dead, sent 
for Langar Khdn, and gave him a jdgir of two thousand rupees 
a year with a personal allowance of three rupees a day. The 
jdgir was afterwards (in 1838) increased to three thousand 
rupees, and the allowance to five rupees a day. Langar Khdn 
with his men formed part of the Sikh contingent which, under 
Captain (afterwards Sir H,)' Lawrence, accompanied General 
McCaskill’s division in Pollock’s advance on Kdbul, Langar 
Khdn also §erved with distinction under Major Edwardes’ orders 
during the Multan rebellion. After annexation, as a reward for 
these services, the family jdgir, valued at three thousand rupees 
a year, was released in perpetuity, and a life pension of twelve 
hundred rupees granted to Langar Khdn. This Chief died in 
1853, and was followed to his grave in 1862 by the eldest of his 
three sons Muhammad Haidt Khan, 

There is yet one set of circumstances to be referred to, and 
then the early history of the principal families of this part of 
the country may he said to be complete. It will he remembered 
that on Ahmad Shah’s final retirement, the Sukar Chakias, under 
the grandfather of Ranjit Singh, possessed themselves of the 
greater part of the Salt Range. The status in this respect 
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remained undisturbed till 1827, when the members of this con- 
federacy, among whom the conquered tract had been originally 
parcelled out, having fallen out among themselves, Ranjft Singh 
resumed their shares and divided them among his favourites; 
the Sun talilka falling to the share of Hari Singh, by whom it 
was held till his death in 1837. On the oeourrenoe of this event, 
it was given by the Mahircija to his old friend and playfellow, 
and afterwards one of the most successful of his G-enerals, Sarddr 
Gurmukh Singh, Ldmba, and it was one of the few gifts of 
which this brave old man had not been despoiled by the envy 
and hatred of the Jammu family when we took the country. 
The majority of the villages constituting the ta^iiha were then 
resumed, but the estate of Naushahra, worth rather more than 
four thousand rupees a year, was released in perpetuity. Sardar 
Gurmukh Singh died in 1853, and was succeeded by his son. 
Attar Singh. 

The following account of the events of 1 857 is taken from 
the Punjab Mutiny Report. Shahpur was then the head- 
quarters of the customs line in connection with’ the Salt Range. 
Mr. Wright, the Oolleetor of Customs, brought to the assistance 
of Mr. Ouseley, Deputy Commissioner, a very valuable rein- 
forcement in the shape of 100 of the men of the preventive 
service, who being all armed and natives of the Punjab or else 
Pathdns, created a valuable counterpoise to the mutinous com- 
pany of the 46th ISTative Infantry, which formed the treasury 
guard. The transit of the 39th Native Infantry through the 
district on their way from Jhelum to Dera Ismail Khan caused 
a panic amongst the people of Shahpur. Strange rumours began 
to circulate about these men, valuables were buried, people 
became unsettled, and the Commanding Officer of the regiment 
feared to come through Shahpur while the company of the 
46th was there, expressing a hope that Mr. Ouseley had not 
much treasure under his care. On the evening of the 22nd May 
a strong guard oi police marched into the treasury with three 
European officers of the station, and took possession of all the 
surplus money, amounting to Rs. 2,60,000. Part of this was 
forthwith sent towards Jhelum and part towards Dera Ismail 
Khan. Under orders which were subsequently received the 
Jhelum consignment was recalled ; but the move which took it 
in the first instance from the 46th was a most ably planned one, 
as the Hindustani troops were at the same time turned out of 
the treasury fort, which was garrisoned by the police battalion, 
fortified and provisioned, and a well sunk to supply drinking water. 

At one time the villages of the B4r were said to be in an 
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unquiet state. Mr. Ouseley posted ten police horse on the oon- 
— fines of the tract of land so called, and as no mutiny of the 
The Mutiny, gepoys took place in the district, the wild tribes remained peaoo- 
ful eyen when their brethren in the MnltAn Division broke out. 
The mutiny of a portion of the 9th Irregular Cavalry affected 
this country so far as that it called out the Deputy Commissioner, 
two or three of the customs oificers, and a number of the police. 
The mutineers were pursued hy the police ; the soldiery and 
district officers of five or six districts were on their trail and gave 
them no rest until Captain Hockin came up with them in the 
Jhang District and cut them up. A Hindustani clerk in the 
customs office was detected in an attempt to unite Hindus and 
Muhammadans against our Government. He was apprehended, 
convicted, and punished. ^ ^ 

A force of local levies was raised, thus affording vent to the 
warlike spirit of the martial tribes of the district who chafed at 
inaction, and probably would have fretted us had not a legiti- 
mate object beeq given them on which to spend their strength. 
Of these levies upwards of 1,000 horse were raised from among 
the Tiwdnds alone ; and Mr. Ouseley describes his relief at their 
departure as great. 

Status at Probably there is no district in the Piiniab the territorial 

and snbse- hmits and constitution or which have undergone so many changes 
quentoiiangee. as that of Shahpur. At annexation, the whole of the Chaj 
Doab, from the boundary of the Jammu territory to the junction 
of the rivers Jhelum and Chendb, was placed under the charge 
of Mr. E. 0. Bayley, and administered by him as one district. 
But the charge was found too extensive. • Accordingly, in June 
of the same jfear (1849), this tract of country was "divided and 
formed into the two districts of Gujrat and Shahpur-, the latter 
comprising the four MrddrsUps of Miani, Bhera, Sahi'wdl, and 
Ksdirpur, to -which were added the three lowest zails of the 
kdrddrship of Eddirabad, viz., Midh, Ahmadnaggar, and Kdlowal 
on the Chendb. As time wore on, however, and onr acquaint- 
ance with the newly conquered country ' became closer, defects 
were discovered in the first apportionments of territory into 
circles of administration, and in respect to Shahpur and the 
surrounding districts speedily led to changes. The first took 
" place in 1851, when the whole tahsi'l of Kadirpur was transferred 
to Jhang, on the ground that the faU&as of which it was com- 
posed had always been subordinate to that place, that it was 
more conveniently situated with respect to the head- quarters of 
that district, and that the inhabitants were chiefly Sials, closely 
connected with others of the same tribe in Jhang, Eor somewhqt 
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similar reasons, the tahika of Khushdb was made over to 
Shahpur from Leiah, from the commencement of the financial 
year 1868-54, and the following year saw the transfer hack to 
this district of the Pariika ildkal 

The district now consisted of the three tahsils of Bhera, 
Sihiwal, and Kalowal, of which all but the narrow strip made 
up of the trans-Jhelum parganas of Khushab, Girot, and Jaura, 
attached to the Sahiwdl Tahsfl, were situated between that river 
and the Oheaah. Presently, however, further additions were 
made to the district. Early in the year 1857, as the Chief 
Commissioner was marching acros the Sind-S4gar Dodb, the 
leading men of Mitha Tiwdna came to him in a. body praying 
that the ialdka might be transferred to Shahpur ; urging as their 
reason for desiring the change the great distance from the head- 
quarters of their oun district (Leiah), and the comparative 
proximitv^ of Shahpur. The application was favourably entertain- 
ed, and the transfer took place from the commencement of that 
financial year, A still more important revision of territorial 
jurisdictions was made during this year. A difficulty had always 
been experienced in providing for the effectual administration of 
that portion of the Sind-Sagar DoAb which lay within a radius 
of 5(.‘ miles from Kdlabagh. Circumstances originally led to the 
selection of Rawalpindi, Jhelurn, and Leiah as sites for stations, 
and between these places the intervening territory was parcelled 
out in 1848 as best it might be ; but soon it became apparent 
that tliey were far too remotely situated to allow of the exercise 
from them of an effoient control over this tract ; and a proposition 
to create a fourth district having been negatived on the score of 
expense, the result, as regards this district, was the transfer to it 
from Jhelurn of the following taluMs and villages : — 



f The whole of Sun 

■1 , ■ 

... 19 villages 

In the Balt 
Range. 

3U »» of jf 

Ehabakki 

... 6 

w 

LPart of 

Niirpur Sehti 

4 

tt 

North of 

r 0 ^ 

i 

Jabbi 

«.♦ 8 

ft 

ditto. 

The whole of „ 

Myal 

... 13 

a 


LPai’t of „ 

Pakkhar 

... 4 

tf 

South af 

C The whole of „ 

Katha 

5 

tf 

ditto. 

\ Part of „ 

Ahmadabad 

... 6 

tt 


in all sixty-five villages, paying a revenue of nearly a lakh 
pf rupees. 
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These extensive additions to the area of the district trans- 
Jhelum having rendered the creation of a fourth tahsil on that 
side of the river absolutely necessary, the recently transferred 
tracts were formed into a new fiscal division, which received, the 
name of the Jdba Tahsil from the small village of that name in 
the Salt Range, where the head- quarters were established. Prom 
this time the limits of the district remained unaltered till the year 
1861, when the revision of establishments led to the absorption of 
the Kdlowal Tahsil, and the distribution of its villages between the 
Bhera and Ohiniot Tahsils ; the latter a suh-collectorate of the Jhang 
Bistrict. Important changes were carried out iu 1862, when 
the iaUha of Nfirpur in the Thai was received from Bannu, the 
Pakkhar taltika, extending from Sakesar to Nikki, was cut off and 
attached to the Midnwdli Tahsil of that district, and the remainder 
of the Jaha Tahsil lying north of the Salt Range was transferred 
to Jhelum, These interchanges of territory between Shah pur 
and the surrounding districts necessitated a complete remodelling 
of the interior fiscal divisions, which was effected by forming the 
whole of the country still attached to the district trans-Jhelum 
into one tahsil, the head-quarters being .moved to Khushab ; and by 
the transfer from the Bfcera to the Sahlwai Tahsil of an equivalent 
for the villages which had been added to the former on the break- 
ing up of the Kalowdl Tahsil, as described above ; at the same 
time as Sdhiwal was now no longer central, the head-quarters of 
that tahsil were removed to Shahpur. 

In 1877-78 the following villages were transferred from 
Shahpur to GuJi’Anwala Bistrict : — 


(1) Thatta Mulldh^inwala, 
(?) Burj Pattu, 

(8) Ghhani Sultaa, 


(4) Chhani Rahmat Kh4ii, 

(5) Chhani Mir Muhammad, 

(6) Burj Ghaus, 


and in 1880-81 two villages, Burj Rahman and Burj .Taw%a, 
were transferred to Gujrdnwala, to which district they originally 
belonged, but had been cut off and attached to this in 1877-78. 


On the introduction of irrigation from the Lower Jhelum 
Canal a new tahsil was created out of portions of Bhera and 
Shahpur with head-quarters at Sargodha. Between 1904 and 
1907, 21 villages in the Kirana Bdr were transferred from Jhang 
Bistrict to the Sargodha Tahsil, and settled together with the 
other portions of this district irrigated from the canal In 1911 
the Bhera Tahsil gave up to GujrAt District 77 villages situated 
to the of the Lower Jhelum Canal, Main Line ' and Escape ; 
these villages are aU within the area commanded by the Upper 
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Jhelum Canal ; and since it appeared tliat the best site for a 
grain- market for this area would he at the Railway Junction of 
Malakwal, that village and Nasirpur were also transferred to 
Gujrat in 1914. In the same year the district head-quarters 
were transferred from Shahpur to Sargodha, and the transfer of 
the Eastern Tahsil’s head- quarters from Bhera to Bhalwal, on the 
direct line to Karachi, was sanctioned ; so clear had it become that 
the most important interests in the district now centred round the 
line of rail that conveyed the produce of the canal area to the 
nearest sea-port. 

In 1907 the demarcation for the first time of a permanent 
boundary between this district and Gujranwala, across the Chenab, 
brought back one of the previously transferred villages lo the 
Bhera Tahsil. In 1906 and 1910 the districts of MiauAvali and 
Attock were given a foothold upon the Sakesar Hill, taking over 
portions of Rakli Sakesar from Khushdb, In 1912 Shahpur 
Tahsil gave up one village (Sher Mohammad Wala) to Bhera and 
another (Haveli Majoka) to KhushAb. Maps showing the exist- 
ing internal and external boundaries of the district are now be- 
ing prepared, and it is hoped that they will not soon be rendered 
obsolete by further shufldings. 

Some conception of the development of the district since it 
came into our hands may be gathered from Table No. 1 of Volume 
B. which gives some of the leading statistics for five-yearly 
periods, so far as they are available. It is probable that the figures 
are not always strictly comparable, their basis not being the 
same in all eases from one period to another. But the figures 
may be accepted as showing in general terms the nature and 
extent of the advance made. So far as statistics go, it may be 
summed up briefly as follows : — In the last 60 years the popula- 
tion of the district has more than doubled ; the area under culti- 
vation ha? quadrupled and the area under irrigation has multiplied 
more than six-fold ; the number of cattle, sheep and goats has 
more than doubled, while the number of camels is probably much 
the same as it was ; roads have been made throughout the district, 
and it is now crossed by two railways ; prices of agricultural 
produce have trebled. The land revenue has been raised from 
about four lakhs to over twenty lakhs, and the value of the pro- 
prietary rights in the land, which at annexation was practically 
nil, is now about 18 crores of rupees. 

The following table shows the Deputy Commissioners who 
held charge of the district up to 1896 with the period of their 
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charges, omitting periods of less than three months : — 


Name. 

Date of assuming 
charge. 

Date of reliiiqaishing 
charge. 

Total ^ 
period of 
charge in 
years and 
decimals. 

Major W. C. Bireli 

Annexation ... 

25th December 1862 

3*8 

Major G.E. Hollings ... 6tli Jamiaiy 1853 

30tb Mny 1856 

3*4 

Mr. Gore Ouseley 

31st Hay 1856 

6th March 1860 

3-8 

Mr. D.C. Macnabb 

loth March 1860 

20th August 1861 

1*4 

CaptamJ. B, Smyly ... 

21st August 1861 

25th Dect mher 1S61 

■■ 0'3 

Captaia H. Hawes ^ 

26th December 1861 ... 

25th July 1862 

0-7 

Captain W. G. Davies 

20th July 1862 

11th December 1367 

55 

Captain J.W.H. Johnstone ... 

12tb December 1867 

16th May 3870 

2-4 

Captain E. F. Gurdon 

27th May 1870 

10th November 1870 

06 

Captein E. C. Corby a 

11th November 1870 ... 

8th March 1872 

1 See beloWi 

Captain R. P. Nisbet 

9th March 1872 

1st December 1372 

0*7 

Colonel H. A. Dwyer 

2nd December 1872 

26th March 1876 

3-3 

Captain E. C. Cerbyn 

27th Miirch.1876 

9th September 1879 

Sec below. 

Mr. J. Frizelle ... 

13tli December 1879 

15th January 1882 ' 

2T 

Lieutenant-Col. E. C. Corbyn 

I6th January 1882 

25th February 1884« 

6‘8 

Mr. J. W. Gardiner 

26th February 1834* 

2lst October 1886 

2-7 

Mr. J, Wilson ... 

22nd October 1S86 

18th July 18S8 

See below. 

Mr. M. P. O’Dvvyer 

ISth July 1B88 

17tb December 1888 ; 

, ■ 0*4 ' ' 

Mr, J. Wilson ... 

18th December 1888 

13t:h April lb90 

See below. 

Captain B\ W, Egerton 

14lh April 1890 

28tli October 1890 

0-6 

Mr. J. Wilson .. 

29th October iS9u 

30th N 0 VO m her 1893 

6*1 

Mr, A. Bridges 

1st December 1893 

9th April 1896 

2‘8 


Ti.- early officers those who are best remembered are 

Mr. Gore-Ouseley, who conducted the first regular settlement of 
the css-Jhelum tract and held charge of the district during tlie 
Mlutiny, and Captain (afterwards Sir W , G.) Davies who com* 
pleted the first regular settlement of the Khushab Tahsil re- 
organized the whole system of the revenue administration, 
constructed many of the roads, encouraged the excavation of 
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canals, and imj)rcived the towns. Several villages have been 
named after him, and of all its English rulers he has left the 
strongest impress on the district. 

A list of Deputy Commissioners from 1896 to 1914 will be 
found in Table No. 33. Mr. (afterwards Sir J. Wilson is re- 
membered (rather as Settlement Officer than as Deputy Commis- 
sioner) for the thorough excellence of his revision of the Record 
of Rights, and the fairness with which he distributed the land 
revenue demand. Of his successors Mr. Preach and Major 
O’Brien are those most frequently mentioned by the villagers as 
models of what a District Magistrate should be. Messrs, Hailey, 
Smith, and Rudkin, who at various times were in charge of the 
adolescent Canal Colony, will long be gratefully remembered. 

The most important events in the history of the district 
from the economic point of view have been as follows: — 


Rail way from Lala Musa to MalakwM opened 

Extended to Miani and Bhera ... 

Extended to Khewra Salt Mines ... 

Extended to KhnsMb 

Extended to Shershab ... ... 

Extended from Malakwal to Sargodha 

Extended from Sargodba to Sborkot Road 

Macnabbwab Canal excavated ... 

Kdlra Canal excavated and Kalra colonized 

Other inundation canals dug 

Lower Jbelam Canal began to irrigate 

Alienation of Land Act came into force 

Gram cultivation in the Thai started 

Co-operative Credit Societies started ... 

Section C*.— Population. 


El 


1886 

1887 

1889 

1903 

1906 

1860 

1861 

1863-1870 

1901 

1901 

1903 

1909 


Table No. VI gives separate statistics, for each tahsil aud 
for the whole district, of the total area (cultivated, culturable 
aud cropped), of the total pop ulatiou (urban aud rural), of its 
distribution over area of the inhabited villages classified accord- 
ing to the population they ooataiu and, lastly, of the number of 
persons per occupied house, which are given separately for towns 

* The remarks in this sacbioa are takea priucipally from the Ceasas Report of 1911 aad 
refer to the statistics of that year. 
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] 891 and 1911 
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Name of Town, 

TdTAlf. 

F - 

1 Mams. 

-Females. 

1891. 

1911. 

1891. 

1911. 

1891. 

1911. 

Miani ... 

7,149 

5.819 

3,590 

2,849 

3,559 

'■ ■ 2,970 ;v^' 

Bbera 

17,428 

15,202 

8,979 

7,950 

8,449 

7,252 

BbahpurTown 

6,837 

5,608 

3,200 

2,833 

3,137 

2,775 

Shahpur Civil Lines 

2,896 

. 

3,131 

1,932 ' 

1,927 

964 i 

1,204 

Sabiwal 

9,210 I 

7,658 1 

j 

4,550 1 

3,858 

4,600 1 

3,800 

lOiushab 

9.832 1 

10,169 

6,032 ! 

0,333 1 

4,800 ' 

4,826 

Sargodba ... ... | 

- [ 

8,819 


6,180 i 

i' 

■■■ 1 

2,669 


(») Rural. '('}ie statistics for the district as a whole give the followiii: 


figures : 


villages. 

Average rural population per village 


r 


Total area 


Density of popnla- , 
tionper square^ Cultivated area 
mile of ' 


I CultuiMble area 


The proportion of rural population to total 
ed&om 87-8per cent, in 1881 to 91-8 per cent, 



CSNSUS OE 

Census oe 

1881. 

1891. 

1891. 

1911 

■ f Persons t 

87-76 

S9'3 

89-3 

91*3 

live in < Males ... 

87*97 

89-4 

89 4 

91*7 

t Females ... 

87*52 

891 

89-1 

9I*S 


668 

630 

630 

595 

and town 

642 

699 

699 

645 

liles ... 

14 

15 

15 

21 

j* Total population | 

90 

' 104 

102 

135 

(Rural population ... 

79 

93 

93 

124 

r Total population ... 

514 

501 

493 

356 

C Rural population 

451 

447 

440 

321 

r Total population ... 

108 

159 

149 

163 

(Rural population ... 

94 

142 

134 

147 


population increas- 
in 1911, so that the 
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population of the villages is increasing faster than that of the 
to’wns. The same fact may be stated in another way. The popula* 
tion of the six old towns increased from 52,852 in 1891 to 56,426 
in 1911, an increase of only 7 per cent, against an increase of 39 
per cent, ill total population, ihe gradual growth in the size of 
villages is shown by the following figures 


Number or towns and tillaoes 


Population 

Ill 1881. 

In 1891. 

In 1901. 

In 1911. 

Over 10,000 souls 


1 

1 

2 

2 

6.000 to 10,000 „ 


4 

7 

7 

7 

3,000 to 5,000 „ 


9 

18 

1 40 

52 

2,000 to 3,000 „ 


20 

26 



1,000 to 2,000 „ 


71 

85 

09 

100 

6C0 to 1,000 „ 


144 • 

157 

150 

258 

200 to 600 

... 

210 

205 

1 496 

647 

Under 200 „ 


198 

212 

) 


Total inhabited villages 

... 

657 

' 706 

794 

1,086 


The number of villages of each size has increased consider- 
ably, which shows that the increase of population has been ^etty 
evenly distributed over all sizes of villages. The number of inha- 
bited villages and towns has increased from 706 to 1,066* and the 
average population per town or village has decreased from 699 
to 646, which is much above the average for the Province, 696. 
It must be noted, however, that many of these so-called “ villages” 
are in reality very large estates or townships, and that their popu- 
lation is often not collected in one “village ” in the English sense of 
the term, much of it beiag found in hamlets situated at some dis- 
tance from the parent village. This is especially the case with 
the large estates in the Mohar at the foot of the Salt Range, where 
the parent village is generally found close to the foot of the hill 
with several outlying hamlets up on the hill or out on ihe plain, 
all within the boundaries of the estate and, therefore, included in 

* In addition to thi;} number one new estate apiece was created for the Shabpnr and Khush^b 
Tahsfls during the recent aettlementj and the Forest Blocks have been renumbered. Seventy vuine 

liaye been transferred to Gujrat District. 
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the “ village ” for census purposes. Again, in the river valleys 
it is common for the owners of a well situated some distance 
from the village to build huts at the well, and practically to 
live there with their cattle. So that the population is not so 
closely grouped together as would appear from tlie high average 
per village. lu the Thai, although the pastoral people wander 
considerable distances from the village with their cattle, it is 
not usual for them to establish a fixed residence away from the 
village, and their homes are, as a rnle, closely grouped together 
into comparatively large villages ; there are signs, however, of 
a centrifugal tendency in this tract also, and it is possible that 
a system of habitations round scattered wells may before long 
spring up. 

Tables 6 and 7 give statistics which show the distribution of 
the population over houses, in towns and villages. The figures 
for the last four decades may be compared as follows : — 


Humber o£ persons per 100 
occupied bouses in 

l^Sl. 

189L 

j 1901. 

1911. 

(a) towns 

682 

615 

i 

510 

' 440 

(d) villages .. 

m 

650 

1 

510 

:i 

400 


Some allowance has to be made for variations in the definition 
of the word “ house ” by various Census Superintendents j thus 
in 1881 there were 136, and in 1891 there were 116, families 
living in every 100 village houses, whereas in 1911 the defini- 
tion of “ house ” was so framed as to make it almost equiva- 
lent to “ family.” Even so, there is a clear tendency towards 
severalty of interest and separation into smaller family groups. 
In the villages this may almost certainly be regarded as an 
indication of increased resources. In the towns the average 
number of persons per occupied house is now lowest in Bhera 
(3'69), Siihiwdl (3‘70) and Midni (4‘07) and highest in Sargodha 
(4'69), and these figures may be taken partly as an index of the 
extent to which trade has forsaken those markets which are not 
on the main lines of communication with Karachi, and partly 
as a record of plague mortality. 

There is nothing very distinctive about the arrangement of 
the, houses iu most of tbe old towns and villages in this district. 
The dwellings are clustered together in a thoroughly haphazard 
manner, and the only principles of town-planning generally recog- 
nized are those which relegate the lowest grades of menials to the 
piitsMrts of the towns, and group the other non-owners round 
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tlie homestead of the particular owners under whose patronage 
(sdya) they carry on their trades or labour. Midni, Bhera, 
Sdhiwdl, and Khushab were all dignified with city-gates and 
straight, payed market-streets or squares in the time and under 
the influence of Captain Davies ; and the Shahpur Civil Station 
was laid out on a pre-conceived plan. In the villages, tbe court- 
yards are generally rather spacious, in comparison with the 
smallness of the buildings and the narrowness of the streets. In 
the Thai particularly, where all the villages are built on sand- 
ridges, and there are wide spaces between house and house, 
there is never any lack of air. But in other respects it may be 
said in general terms that town-planning is unknown in the 
older habitations. In the colony, on the other hand, there has 
been a distinct endeavour to lay out the towns and village sites 
on lines calculated to facilitate ventilation and cleanliness, and 
although the earliest colonists were inclined to resist what 
appeared to them to be grandmotherly interference, the advant- 
ages of straight, wide streets have now won a certain amount of 
recognition throughout the district. In fact, one old village ■— 
Mdsar — in Shahpur when attacked by plague, was entirely 
abandoned by the inhabitants, who built for themselves a new 
village on approved colony lines. 

The total population of the district and its density per 
square mile of cultivated area at diffei’ent periods will be seen 
from the following table : ~ 


Bate of Census. 

Population. 

Inobease deb cent. 

Total 

cultivation 
in -square 
miles. 

Density per 
square mile 
of 

cultivation. 

Since 1865, 

Per annum 
since previous 
census. 

18S5 

802,700 



476 

, 636'v:;;;v;' 

1868 ... « 

868,288 

22 

1*7 

662 

556 

1881 

421, SOS 

39 

1*1 

820 

*514 

1891 ... ... 

403,588 

63 

1-7 

1,002 

493 

1901 

524,269 

73 

•6 

1,187 

442 


♦687,368 

127 

.3-1 

1930 

356 


^Note. — A bout 384.00 of tins number reside in villages since transferred to 
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has shown a large inereasej the density per square mile of cul- 
tiration has been less than at the previous census ; and when 
the great development of irrigation from wells, canals and 
embankments is taken into account, it is clear that the prosperity 
of the district as measured by the amount of produce per head 
of population has experienced a great and steady increase. 
During the last decade, the rapid growth of the Lower Jhelum 
Canal Colony has eclipsed the advances of the preceding period, 
though they too were by no means inconsiderable. 

Tbe distribution of the population over the different phy- 
sical divisions of the district will be seen from the following 
statement ; — 


DeFSIT'^ OE pOPTTIiATIOJr PB21 S^tTAES MILE. 



Tract, 


Total area* 

OMimted area. 

1891. 

. ■ 

1911. 

1891, 

1911. 

Clienab valley 


»>• 

189 

187 

488 

357 

upland ... 

• «« 


m 

179 

603 

275 

Jhelnm valley 

■ ■ 

... 

261 

251 

555 

453 

Ara tract 


■ 

93 

141 


I, .;221' 

Tbal desert .. 


..V 

18 

23 

611 

■ : 222' , 

Mobar 

. 


70 

79 

378 

' m ; 

Salt Eange 


... 

103 

128 

473 

555 


Total district 

... 

102 

1 

135 

493 

SS6 


At last settlement, the Jhelum and Chenab river valleys 
supported a far heavier population per square mile of total area 
than any other part of the district. Now the pressure in these 
two tracts has been slightly lightened, while there has been a 
notable increase in the Bar and Ara tracts, thanks to the Lower 
Jhelum Canal. The population of the Thai is still extremely 
sparse. 

The density per square mile of cultivation is highest in the 
Salt Eange, where the healthy climate encourages rapidity of 
increase in a robust population, and the nature of the country- 
side precludes large extensions of cultivation. Here the pres- 
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sure (555 to the square mile) is coilsiderahly higher than the 
Provincial average (499), and than that of any part of the 
Punjab except the Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan tracts. In 
the Jhelum valley, a decrease of population combined ■with a 
great increase of cultivation by means of the Lower Jhelum 
and Inundation Canals has considerably lightened the pressure, 
which is now only 45B per square mile of cultivation. In the 
Bdr and Thai pastoral habits have yielded largely to agriculture, 
and there has been a remarkable alteration in the figures ; in 
the Bar it is of course the canal, and in the Thai the discovery 
of gram as a crop, that have made the difference. But pressure 
is still lightest in the Ai’a tract, where there has been no 
incursion of colonists to share in the new canal irrigation. 

In 1897 Mr. Wilson wrote that “the Shahpur District 
attracts a smaller proportion of immigrants than do most districts 
of the Province.” This is no longer true. In 1911 it was found 
that out of 637,368 persons enumerated in the district only 
542,041— or 78‘8 per cent. — were Shahpuins by birth: the pro- 
vincial average of intra- district births is over 88. In fact there 
are only five districts which have attracted more outsiders, and 
Lyallpur and Lahore alone have gained more from non-contigu- 
ous districts. On the other hand, it appears that 35,457 
Shahpuris had emigrated to other parts of India. There must 
also have been a certain, though small, amount of emigration to 
other parts of the world. The total gain by migration has 
therefore been 109,868 souls, less those who have travelled 
beyond the boundaries of India. Twenty years ago, there was a 
net loss of 249 souls ; in this respect as in so many others, the 
canal has made all the difference. 


ontiguous 
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Migration* 


Of the 146,325 immigrauts 84,147 earner from 
districts ; 62,269 from other districts and states iu„the proyince j 
6,500 from other parts- of India (principally Kashmir, Dera 
Ismail Khan, Peshawar. Bikaner and Meerut) ; and 2, £25 from 

other countries in Asia, practically 
all of these being Pawindas or other 
seasonal visitants from Afghanis- 
t4n.* Only 84 persons were born 
outside Asia, and 76 of these 
were natives of the United King- 
dom. The figures in the margin show the districts which did 
most to supply new blood for the district. There are no less than 

^Tbese Afghans generally make fehomselves very unpopular in the villages along their line 
of march, owing to the damage they do to standing crops. In the localities in which they stop 
and work, much is lorglvea then, for their great utility, ^ 
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141,073 immigrants ia the area commanded by the Lower Jhelum 
Canal. 

Of the 36,457 emigrants traceable, 30,966 were enumerated 
in the Punjab, and 4,491 in the North-West Frontier Prorince 
and other parts of India. The six neighbouring districts absorbed 
18,847 ; Lyallpur took 4,489; Lahore 1,629 ; aud Multan 
1,367. 

Twenty years ago the immigrants were found to consist of 
17,414 males and 19,264 females, in spite of the fact that more 
males than females came from ewery district except Jhelum, Jhang, 
Gujrdt and Gujranwala. TMs clearly indicated that much of the 
migration to and from the contiguous districts was due to the 
exchange of women in marriage. This exchange still continues ; 
thus we find that these same four districts absorbed 8,883 female 
emigrants as against 6,664 male. But owing to the large 
number of colonists who have come in as bachelors or “grass- 
widowers, ” there is now no single district which has given Shah- 
pur more women than men ; and altogether there have only been 
57,826 female immigrants for 87,500 male. For both sexes the 
canal area has irresistible attractions ; it is in the nature of things 

- that where women are a marketable 
commodity, the best market will be 
Colony area ... 85,207 65,866 that in wliich the demand is most 

Non-colony area 2,293 1,959 . » . , - , 

in excess or the supply and purses 
are longest; and even a woman who can choose her own mate will 
be apt to prefer the ampler life of a tract where holdings are 
large and rivals comparatively few. 

The balance of emigration is also in favour of the males, but 
the excess (19,723 male emigrants as against 16,734 female) is 
insignificant, and is surprisingly small when one remembers that 
large numbers of Tiwanas, Awdns, aud Baloches are serving in the 
army, and that the district has only 82 women for every 100 
men. At last settlement there was actually a gain by migration 
of 1,254 females as against a loss of 1,503 males, so that the 
tendency at that time was towards levelling up the sexes ; now 
the natural discrepancy is further enhanced by migration, The 
importance of this fact will be dealt with in a subsequent para- 
graph. 

It would naturally be expected that the attractions of the 
colony would draw to the district a supply of new blood of good 
quality, and the statistics indicate that this has actually happen- 
ed. The subject is dealt with in some detail in paras. 111-112 
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of the Punjab Census Report. The percentage of total immi- 
grants belonging to the more important castes is shewn in the 

margin. In addition to these Pa* 
Jats ... ... 27 thdns, Baloches, Sayyads, Rajpdts, 

Awdns and Khohbars supplied 7‘2 
per cent, between them, and Ardfns, 
Mocliis and Gujars each supplied orer 1 per cent. The agricul- 
tural castes brought with them about 2 females for every 3 males; 
the artizan and trading castes brought about 4 females for 
every 6 males. Again, the agriculturists brought -33 children 
(under 16) and 24 elders (over 40) for every 43 persons in the 
prime of life ; the menials brought more children and fewer 
elders, and the traders fewer of each. Prom this it may be 
predicted that natural reproduction will proceed most rapidly 
among the menials, and least rapidly among the agriculturists ; 
and in a tract where hired labour is necessary but expensive, 
and commercial development is apt to lag behind agricultural, 
this is all the better for the farmers. So it seems that the 
general position as regards the quality of the colonists is 
satisfactory. 


The distribution of population according to age, sex and Age. 
civil condition will be found in Table 10, both for the district as . 
a whole, and grouped by religions. 

The discussion of ages is an unprofitable task where the 
figures are mainly the offspring of guess-work and superstition. 
Among the more important reasons that make for error are (1) 
sheer ignorance : (2) desire to claim a certain status, e.g,, an 
unmarried damsel will often, for very shame, declare herself to 
be too young for matrimony, and will even more often be declar- 
ed by her lawful guardian to be too young to be excluded from 
the legal definition of minor ; again a youth rather too young for 
a coveted appointment will overstate his age, while any official 
in danger of superannuation will understate it : (3) vanity ; one 
grey beard will resort to henna- dye and claim to be in the prime 
of life, while another will find more dignity in patriarchal lon- 
gevity : (4) maternal solicitude ; a child in robust health will be 
recorded as older than his real age, in order to avoid the evil-eye ; 
while a weakling will have a year or two knocked off, in order to 
conpeal his backwardness. 

An amusing proof of the extent to which the people have 
given their ages in round numbers is afforded by the following 

" ■ , . - t -I 
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Number of males 

Number of males 

Number of males 

Age, 

returned in 

returned in 

returned ia 

1881, 

1891. 

1901. 

40-44. 

14.636 

8,761 

15,959 

45-49 

7,220 

13,023 

9,573 

60-54 

12,278 

6895 

12,847 

66-69 

3,624 

10,672 

6,389 

60 and over ... ... 

18,682 

11,958 

20,633 


The reason of this alternation must he that in 1881 and 1901 
the age returned was the age last birthday, and in 1891 the age 
next birthday pushed back a year, so that, for instance a man 
who said his age was about 60 was shown in 1881 as 60, and is 
shown in 1891 as 49, and the round numbers hare the best of it 
in the statistics for 1881, and the worst of it in those for 1891. 
This throws a doubt upon all the age statistics orer ten years of 
age. 

Again the ages of children are open to a good deal of doubt. 

Here also it seems clear 
that in 1891 the b-year olds 
were placed in the first 
group, while in 1801 and 
1911 they were placed in 
the second and similarly 
with the 10- year olds, i’or 
Table 11 shews that from 
1891 to 1900 the birth-rate 
was not appreciably lower 
than it was from 1885 to 
1890, and there was no 
special mortality just before the 1901 Census. 

With these considerations in mind we may compare the 

existing state 
of affairs with 
that which 
preceded the 
opening of the 
canal, and 

with that of 
the Province 
as a whole. 
There has 


Number of children in 

Aged 

0.4. 

f Aged 

6-9. 

1891 ... ... 

90.607 

72,489 

1901 ... ... 1 

76,131 

74,773 

1911 ... ... : 

101,016 

98,686 

Number ptr mille of total- 



1891 

18$ 

147 

1901 

143 

142 

1911 

147 

143 


Description. 

Age. 

Number. 

1 

Nitmbeb per mille op 
POPHI iATIOir. 

1911. 

1901. 

Provincial 

average. 

Children 

0*9 

' 199,601 

290'S 

286 

' 

272 

Adolescents 

10-14 

181,613 

113 

116'6 

112 

Adults 

16-39 

262,964 

382-5 

368 

895 

Elders 

4C*69 

107,620 

166'5 

160*5 

162-6 

Patriarchs 

60 and 
over. 

39,634 

67-S 

70 

68-5 


been a marked rise in the percentage of adults, naturally enough, 
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and a corresponding drop in the figures for elders and patriarchs : 
but it is surprising that, in spite of the influx of unencumbered 
colonists the proportion of adults in the prime of life is still below 
the proTineial average, and that the number of children is so great. 
The main reason must be the plague of 1904 and 1907, which 
took heaviest toll from those in the prime of life : but probably 
also the increase in resources has encouraged the begetting of 
children. So the gain in youth and middle age has been entirely 
at the expense of the old. 

In 1891 there were 456,910 natives of Shahpur still resident 
in the district ; in 1911 there were 542,041, giving a natural 
increase of 19 per cent, or '95 per cent, per annum. Prom 1855 
to 1891 the annual natural increase was about 1'45 per cent, of 
the native population of 1855 (which may be taken as approxi- 
mately 300,000). The set-back which these figures indicate is no 
doubt due to the occurrence in quick succession of three years 
so disastrous as 1904, 1907 and 1908. 


The birth and death statistics tell the same tale : — 


Period. 

Birth. ; 

•'; i 

Deaths. 

Total increase 
or decrease. 

Birth rate 
per 1,000 of 
total pop u la- i 
tion existing 
! at beginning 
of perio:!. 

1 

Death rate 
per 1,000 of 
total popula- 
tion existing 
at beginning 
j of period. 

1881--18S0 

169,401 

117,846 

+ 51,655 

•••— — j 

1 

i 

1 

37 j 

26 

1891—1900 

195,709 

157,089 

+ 38,620 

40 

32 

1901—1910 

j 2S5,869 

247,500 

v " >-12,137 

45 

47 


It is of course impossible to reconcile entirely the census 
returns with the vital statistics derived from birth and death 
registers. Thus, the total population of the district in 1901 was 
only 524,259, and according to the vital statistics, the number 
of Shahpur-born residents ought not to have exceeded 512,122 ; 
but the census returns show 542,041. The discrepancy may be 
partly accounted for by the inclusion in this district of 21 
villages in the Kirana during the decade ; also it is highly 
probable that a number of residents who were driven out of the 
district by the lean years that ushered in the century returned 
as soon as the canal began to irrigate. Possibly the female 
births (110,896 as against 124,473 males) have been understated, 
and in any case it is only to be expected that a registering staff 
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of Tillage watchmen should fail to giro unimpeachable results. 
The fact that there has been a steady rise in the rates both of 
birth and death gires some ground for believing that registration 
is becoming gradually more universal. Eeeent statistics appear 
to indicate that, in the absence of any serious visitation of disease, 
the normal birth-rate for the district is 45 and the normal 
death-rate 30 per thousand ; this means a natural increase, under 
favourable conditions, of 1‘5 per cent, per year, and this is not 
likely to lead to overcrowding for many years to come. 

Unfortunately during the past decade conditions have often 
been far from favourable, and wide departures from the 
normal rate have been common. The average death'rate for the 
decade ending 1911 is 47‘2 per thousand per annum as against 
48'6 for the Province. The birth-rate is 44‘9 as against 40’ 8 for 
the Province. Table 11 shows the details for each year since 
1901, together with the actual mortality from fevei’, plague, 
small-pox and cholera ; table 12 shows the deaths from fever, 
compared with the deaths from all causes, for each month since 
January 1901. Two facts emerge clearly : — (a) the death-rate 
for the year is more affected by an epidemic of plague than by 
a severe outbreak of fever ; even the worst fever year (1908) 
only shows a death-rate of 53*3, which is far below the rates 
(97‘3 and 90’7) of the two worst plague-years (1904 and 1907) : 
(b) a severe outbreak of fever is more potent than plague to 
reduce the birth-rate in the succeeding year : the three years in 
which the fever- mortality was highest (1892, 1908 and 1903) wore 
all followed by years of low birth-rate (30, 43 and 35). But these 
two factors cannot always be disentangled, and it stands to 
reason that in a year in which fever or plague is carrying off 
women in thousands, the birth-rate for that year will be affected. 
Thus it is hard to say how far the low birth-rate of 1904 was due 
to the fever of the preceding year, and how far to the plague 
that broke out during the year. The birth-rate in 1908 (off 5) 
is surprisingly high, in view of the fact that a large number of 
young married women must have succumbed to plague in 1907, 
and many more to fever in the autumn of 1908 ; it looks as 
though the women who survived June 1907 enjoyed 14 months 
of unusual fecundity. Nor is it easy to account for the high 
birth-rate of 1910 (56- 3) or the low rate' (39'6) of 1911; fever 
was distinctly bad in the first half of 1909, while 1910 was com- 
paratively free; in neither year was plague serious and even in 
1911 it was hardly sufficient to explain the low birth-rate. Here 
again one might almost say that the appalling mortality from 
fever from September 1908 to June 1909 induced greater 
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fecundity in tlie surviTing women in the succeeding twelve 
months, followed naturally by a period of “fallow”; it is 
impossible to suppose that the high birth-rate of 1910 was re- 
stricted to those parts of the district which are least subject to 
fever, for it can be seen from table 13 that the towns of the 
Jhelum valley also shared in the general rise. 

The effect of good or bad crops upon the birth-rate is rather 
obscure, and is probably not very considerable, but it is possible 
that the low rates of 1888 and 1900-01 were due to scarcity : 
certainly the statistics do not suggest that hard times produce 
more babies, as is sometimes maintained. 

In the days when plague was unknown, the healthiest 
months were February, March, April, July and August. May 
and June were the worst mouths for cholera, and from Septem- 
ber to January, fever was doing its deadly work. The experience 
of the past 10 years (table 12) shows August and September to 
be the months in which fewest deaths occur. Fever is most 
fatal in December and January ; it is only slightly less so in 
November and October, and sometimes June and July show a 
large number of deaths, which may probably be attributed to the 
abrupt changes of temperature at the break of the monsoon. 
In fact there appears to be a general connection between the 
fever mortality and the mean minimum temperature, especially 
in the early winter months. In February and March, though 
nights are cool, deaths from fever are not comnion ; probably 
those who have survived the coldest months are proof against 
the milder rigours of the winter’s close. April, May, August 
and September seldom have many deaths from fever, though no 
doubt the seeds of many fatal attacks are sown in the last-named 
month. Plague seldom becomes serious until the winter is half 
over, and it increases in virulence as spring advances, not abating 
appreciably till June ; April and May are far the worst months. 

The district is on the whole comparatively healthy, in spite 
of the fact that the average death-rate for the ten years ending 
1911 was 47 per thousand per annum against 41 per thousand 
for the Province. The normal mortality, both for the district 
and for the province, is of course far lower than these figures 
suggest. For the 18 year period preceding 1904, the district 
average was 29‘6 per thousand. But in 1904 and 1907 the 
figures were raised by severe visitations of plague to 97‘3 and 
90' 7 respectively, and in 1908, which was an unusually wet year, 
a severe outbreak of fever caused an abnormally high death-rate 
(63’3). Plague is a much dreaded invader, and when it is 
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remembered that it caused 37,278 deaths in 1904 and 31,433 in 
1907 (not to mention the milder onslaughts of 1905, 1911 and 
1915), the dread beoomes intelligible ; but in the long run ferer 
is much the more deadly enemy ; year after year it claims at 
least 8,000 victims, and in 1908 out of 27,922 deaths no less than 
21,466 vere due to fevers. Like the rest of the Punjab this 
district suffers severely in the autumn months from intermittent, 
and to a less extent, from remittent fevers, more especially along 
the banks of the rivers and in tne villages near the foot of the 
Salt Pange. In November and December the fever is often 
complicated with pneumonia and bronchitis, and dysentery a-nd 
diarrhoea are common symptoms of tlie disease. Towards the end 
of the season, enlargement of the spleen is often prevalent. 

The district is subject also to visitations of cholera, one of 
which in 1888 attacked 6,9 1 8 persons and carried off 3,924, rais- 
ing the death-rate for the year to 34 per thousand, and another in 
1892 attacked 6,830 persons and carried off 3,090. The villages 
most liable to this much dreaded pestilence are those in the Salt 
Range and at its foot where the water-supply is limited to a very 
few springs, ponds, or wells and is easily contaminated. Several 
of these villages were literally decimated by cholera in less than 
a month. In the towns greater attention is paid to sanitary 
measures and especially to the protection of the water-supply, and 
probably for this reason the ravages of cholera are generally less 
serious. For the last twenty years there has been no serious out- 
break of cholera, though from time to time as many as 300 deaths 
may occur in the year. In 1912 small-pox carried off 2, 1 64 per- 
sons, of whom 1,639 were children. Apart from the chief visita- 
tions of plague, the worst year within living memory for the public 
health was the year 1892 when a cholera visitation in the hot 
months was followed by heavy rains and high floods, causing an 
epidemic of fever which attacked at least 80 per cent, of the 
total population. Owing to this combination of diseases the total 
death-rate for the district rose for the year to 56 per thousand. 
For the month of October it was at the rate of 166 per 
thousand per annum. The town of Bhera lost in the year, chiefly 
from fever and its sequelae, 1,278 of its 17,428 inhabitants; and 
the town of Sahfwal 890 of its 9,210 inhabitants : that is, 9 i per 
thousand of its inhabitants died within the year. In 1908 when 
there was but little plague, Bhera town lost as many as 1,907 
inhabitants of whom 1,586 succumbed to fever. The prevalence 
of fever is perhaps chiefly due to the carelessness of the people 
in the raatter of avoiding chills, but one of its causes is want of 
good drainage, and endeavours are being made to improve the 
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drainage of the towns of Bhera and Sahfw^ which suffered the 
most.* 

of the Ohenab, especially at Midh, goitre 
is common, and the very dogs, cows, and even trees are said to 
suffer from it ; _ it is probably due to the quality of the water in 
the wells. Guinea-worm is frequently met with in the villages 
along the foot of the Salt Range, where the inhabitants often use 
water taken from stagnant ponds, rendered filthy by the cattle 
which are allowed to wade in them. Stone in the bladder is 
common throughout the district. 

The measures taken to combat these various diseases are dis- 
cussed in Chapter III, in connection with the medical adminis- 
tration. 

It will he seen from table 14 that there has been a steady 
improvement in the amount of afidiction by blindness, muteness, 
insanity, and leprosy, both absolutely and, even more, in relation 
to the total population, since 1881. Every successive census has 

shown a marked 
improvement, and 
there is no reason for 
distrusting the fi- 
gures. It is notice- 
able that in each 
class of infirmity 
more men are afdiot- 
ed than women ; up 
to 1901, the propor- 
tion of blindness was 
always higher among 


Infirmities* 



■ ' . ■ . 3 

2?’o. of persons. j 

1 

570. per 10,000. 


1881. 

1911. 

1881. 

1911. 

Blind 

2,866 

1,522 

68 

22 

Deaf and dumb 

721 

650 

16*5 1 


Insane 

862 

172 

8*5 i 

2-5 

Lepers 

90 

22 

. 2 1 



females. The improvement in the amount of blindness is particu- 
larly satisfactory, and must be largely ascribed to the readiness of 
the peasants to take their eye-troubles to the hospitals— -especially 
to Bhalwal hospital. Those who have shuddered at the swarms 
of flies clustering round the eyes of children in towns aiid villages 
may derive some comfort from the fact that only two children in 
a thousand grow up to a life of total blindness On the other hand, 
the eyesight of boys at the end of their school career is often 
unsatisfactory. The present editor has had to reject many appli- 
cants for the post of patwari on this ground. 

Some idea of the appalling loss of infant life will be gained 

• These words were written by Mr, Wilson in 1897: the endeavours continue | so does ihe 
— (M, S, Leiot, 1915), 
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Period 1901- 1910. 

r— ■■ 

1 Total Hrtlis 
registered. 

CliiMren 
d.ymsr under 
one year old. 

GMIdren ' : 
dying be- ' , 
tween one 
and five 
years. 

Total of 
destlii : tinder ^ 
five years. 

Total of 
deaths ' over . 

' ■ five years"',':' 
: 'of:::ager: 

Male ' ... ■ ... 

124,473 

: , 28,432 

20,275 , 

48,707 

78,345 

Female ... 

110,896 

M,S39 

20,260 

i 

44,699 


Total 

i 236,369 

62,7n 

40,636 

93,308 

154,200 


This means that out of erery 100 children born, 40 die before 
they are fiye years old ; the rate being just under 40 for boys and 
just oyer for girls. And out of the nO, more than 22 fail to 
liye a full year (23 in the case of boys, and 32 in the case of 
girls). Out of eyery 100 deaths, S8 take off children under five 
years old, and more than 21 take off infants under one year. We 
shall see in the next few pages that'the greater difficulty of rearing 
infant boys tends to neutralize a preponderance of male births. 
It is not till later in life that the effects of neglecting girls 
begins to tell. But there can be no doubt that a great deal of 
the waste of life in both sexes could be prevented by cleanliness, 
care, and recourse to the hospital. 

Birtbcustoms. ^ ^ Muhammadan family the mullah 

' is sent for, who utters the call to prayer in the child’s ear, and 
receives a small present. After a week the child’s head is shaved 
- by the nai or barber : the child is then named by the head of 
the household ; food and sweets ai’e distributed, and the barber 
and other menials are given small presents. The ceremonies are 
the same in the case of boys and girls, but the rejoicings are 
greater in the former case. Sometimes a goat is sacrificed but 
this custom is not general, being confined to well4o-do persons. 
Circumcision (sunnat) can be performed by the barber any time 
after the child is a week old, but generally when he is 3*^ or 4 
years old. 

Among Sikhs the naming ceremony of boys is as follows 
A month after birth the child is taken to the dharmsdla, the 
Granth Sdhih, or sacred book, is opened at random by the Bkdi 
or some respectable man : and the 1st letter of the 1st verse 
on the page is the first letter of child’s name. Kardh parsMd 
is then distributed among the audience and the near relations. 
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Among other Hindus of the Sah jdhari sect the oustoiu is chap. pc. 
similar but the child is often named either by some resix'otable 
member of the family or by a Pandit after reference to the tewa Buth custom*, 
or janam patri; at any time from 6 months to 5 or < years, 
according to the custom of the family, the head is shaved, and on 
this occasion the sacred thread janeu) is sometimes put on : t.Tn'g 
ceremony is a time of rejoicing, and the relations and acquaint- 
ances are fed by the parents. 

According to the different censuses the proportion of males to sex. 
females has been as follows : — 



¥U]VIBDB of females PBIt TIIOHSANH MALES. 

Year of ccusns. 

Total 

District. 

Talisil 

Bliora. 

Talksfl 

Sliabpur. 

TaliSil 

Khiisliab. 

Talisll 

Sargodha. 

1855 

862 


t • « 



1868 

■ ■ SS$ ' 

877 

873 

&14 

■ . 

1881 

i 901 

862 

1 899 

956 

, ... 

1891 

912 

887 ; 

‘ 905 

953 


1901 

919 

901 

898 

969 

... 

1911 

824 

783 

879 

959 

689 


Ihe gradual rise in the proportion of females from 1865 to 
1901, and the sudden drop after that date, are very marked : prob- 
ably the former was largely a matter of closer euumeratioii(though 
we have also seen that the }3alance of trade in the matter of brides 
was in favour of this district) : the latter is due partly to the 
effects of plague and p^irtly to the colony. It will be seen that 
in Tahsi'l Sargodha, where there was practically no cultivation in 
the old days, the proportion of females is very low ; in Bhera, 
where there are a number of colony chaks, there has been a 
marked drop ; in Shahpur, the immigrants have mostly been 
tenants for old established villages ; and in Khushdb, where there 
is no canal cultivation to speak of, the women are relatively 
more numerous than they were 20 years ago, and much more so 
than in any other part of the district. As a matter of fact the 
pal proportion of women to men in Khnshab is not so high as 
it looks, as many of the men of that tahsil are always absent, 
either on military service, or on the “ squares ’’ of themselves 
or others. 
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Population. 



h:oys. 

Girls. 

Number of britlw, 1896—1900 

53,473 

49, m 

Number of children under 5 in 1901 

38,007 

1 m,i24 

Number of births, 1906-1910 

67,146 

\ 59,4U 

Number of children under 5 in 1911 

51,932 

! 49,GS3 

1 
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Even a])art from the effects of plague and migration the 
women are too few for the men. The natural born population 
has only 869 females per 1,000 males. This appears to he to 
some extent due to a majority of male-births, for, however doubt- 
ful the registration figures may boj the fact that in every single 
year since 1891 there has been a majority of males registered 
must represent a real excess. But here as elsewhere the boys 
are harder to rear, especially in the first year of life, and prob- 
ably if the number 
of children less than 
one year old at the 
time of the 1911 
census were known, 
it would be found that 
the beys and girls 
were nearly equal : 
in 1891 there were 
11,339 infant boys 
to 11,360 infant girls, and the census Report for 1911 shews that 
in the North-West Punjab there were 965 girls for every 1,000 
boys. Prom the second year onwards however the boys have a 
much better chance of survival ; reasons for this are not far to 
seek. Although there is no reason to suspect female infanticide 

. . - — — — — _ Or systematic neglect 

of female children 
there is no doubt that 
they are less valued 
than male children 
and not so w’ell fed 
in times of scarcity. 
Boys and men too 
live a much more 
healthy out of- door 

life than do girls and women, and the dangers of child-bearing are 
a frequent cause of death, especially in a country where early 
marriages are common, and where so little medical aid or proper 
nursing is given to women at child- birth. Yet the steady in- 
crease in the proportion of females to males at each succksive 
census up to 1901 may perhaps show that the value of female 
life is improving. After the years of infancy a girl is by no 
means without her value in the eyes of her parents. She forms 
a most useful member of the family while she remains with it, 
and when she is of marriageable age, if she does not bring in a 
money price, she can at least be bartered for a bride for one of 
the sons. After marriage, she generally forms a useful helpmate 


Number of females per thousand males for di^ercnt tige periods. 


0-4 


■■■ . ,,,v 


945 

5-9 




872 

10-14 


■ -.t* ■ 


726 

15-19 




736 

20-39 

*^4 

■ ■ **« 


841 

40-59 . ... 


■ ■■■: ■ 


805 

60 and over 
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to her husband, and is valued by him, if for nothing else, at all 
events for the cost of getting her or of replacing her. The lou" 
figure for the ages between 14 and 20 is misleading ; as already 
explained, if a girl is unmarried after puberty, she will almost 
certainly be returned as adolescent ; and if she is married, she 
will probably put her age as at h ast 20. But the low rate for 
the adolescent period must be principally attributed to the plague 
of 1904, which carried off 104 females per 1,000, as against 90 
males. The sudden rise after the age of 20 is only in part 
accounted for by the self-importance of the young bride ; natur- 
ally the greater number of the female immigrants would have 
been young adult women of 20 or over. 

The various factors that have contributed to the existing sex 
distribution may be disentangled as follows : — 


Increase in population between 1891 and 
1911— 

Males. 

118,789 

Females. 

75,039 

(a) Natural increase ; births from 1891 
to 1911. 

227,195 

208,883 

Less deaths from 1891 to. 1911 

-209,780 ■ 

-194,815 

Net increase 

17,415 

9,068 

{b) Gain by immigration : immigrants 
in 1911. 

87,500 

57,825 

Less immigrants in 1891 

17,414 

19,264 

Net increase 

70,086 

.38,561 


(e) Gain by return of emigrants frcm 18,417 18,019 

Punfab and North West Frontier : 
emigrants in 1891. 


Less emigrants in 1911 

18,192 

14,617 

Net increase 

226 

8,402 

id) Gain by return of emigrants from else- 
where : emigrants in 1891. 

1,544(?) 

1,125 (?) 

Less emigrants in 1911 

1,581 

1,117 

Net increase 

(13) ? 

(8)? 

{e) Unaccounted for 

81,000 

24,000 
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Part of the last item may be assigned to the 21 villages trans- 
ferred from Jhang to this di'strict between 1 901 and 1911, and 
the rest must be due to faulty registration, especially iii the 
earlier portion of the period j from 1901 to 1911 the correspond- 
ing discrejrancy for the two sexes together is less than 30,000, 

Taking the figures for the different religions the proportions 
are as follows : - 





j A'XJMBFB 03? CHIIBEEX PEE THOBSAKB OF 


FJ3m:ai.bs peb thoh- 


TOT All POPCTLATIOK. 



SAUB MAIiES. 





Heligion. 



Tinder Jim ^ears^ 

J7sw tn nine p ears. 


1891. 

1911. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

' Females., 

Hindu 

935 

8*C0 

I ■ 

65 ; 

64> 

70 

62 

Sikh 

896 

[■ 

795 

72 

'67' 

■ 77 

61 

Musalman.,* ,,, 

1 909 i 

00 

76 

72 

77 

' 67,, 

Christian ... 

818 

771 

94 

87 j 

82 

71 


-y - iOMiciiJijiig uiat in i syjL me Hindus had a consi- 
derably higher proportion of females than the Musalmdns. The 
difference mmt be due to the fact that whereas in 1891 practi- 
cally all the Hindus of the district were resident traders in 1Q11 

there were a considerable number of Jat colonists, and’ merrln. 

tile pioneers in the new colony towns. Plague too has 
heaviest toll from the town-dwelKng females. This would 'also 
explain the small proportion of Hindu infants of both sexes 
The Christians, again are nearly ail low caste colonists ■ theto 
high percentage of children can only be attributed to their greal. 
fecundity The Musalman naturally finds it easier than otS 
to get a wife from among the local population, and hence even 
though the agricnlturato colonists brought comparatively few 
women with them, hey have been able to keep up their proS 
tion more suecessMly The number of Muhammadan Cris is 
satisfactory. The &khs have the smallest proportion of girls to 
boys, as was also the case at last settlement. 

The fact that in uach of the main religions there are more 
boys and less girls between 6 and 9 years than there are xmfet 
five years can be explained as follows : we have alreadv seen that 
children declared as five years old have been recorded in tL oMot 
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group ; and as five is both a lucky age, and a good round num- chap. i-c. 
ber, many four-year olds havo certainly been promoted out of the Popaiation. 
youngest group ; so in each sex the youngest group should be sexaud* 
enlarged and the elder group reduced. Probably, if a similar 
allowance be made for nine-year olds, described as ten-year olds, 
the true figures would be something like this : — 


Religion. 

Under pite tears 

1 ■ ' 

. PlTE TO NINE TE,'\Rg.V ^ 

1 ; ' ■ i 

Males. 

Remales. 

Males, 

Females. 

Hindu 

70 

67 

67 

^ 61 

1 

Sikli 

i 

77 

70 

74 

60 

Mnsalinan ... . | 

79 , 

75 

76 

66 


Prom this we can see how early neglect tolls on the vitality 
of girls, especially among the Sikhs. 

The figures for conjugal condition are as follows : — 


Year. 

Proportion 

PER THOITSAND OP ALL 

CONDITIONS. 

Males. 

females. 

, 

1 

. . ' , i 

Single. 

Married, 

. 

Widowed. 

Single, 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

18S1 ... ... i 

■ i 

581 

376 

4S 

442 

436 

122 

1891 ... ... { 

581 

375 

44 

459 

427 

il4 

1901 

688 

368 

44 

401 

42.3 

116 

1911 

572 

367 

1 ■■■■ -61 

444 

441 

115 

Provincial average, 1911 

528 

388 

84 

377 

480 

143 


Conjugal 

condition. 


It is clear that compared with the Province as a whole this 
district has a large nnmber of bachelors and spinsters ; even in 
the North-West Punjab the average proportion is 571 bachelors 
and 439 spinsters, 


Population. 

Conjtigal 

condition. 
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Tho figures for the different religions are as follows : — 


PBOPOmiOH PEE PHOFSANB OF ALI. COHDIirOSTii, 


Keiigiou. 

Year, 

Males. 

Wemales. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 

Single. 

Married. 

V idowed. 



Hindu 3 

1891 

659 

395 

4(5 

888 

4S9 

"'.-.'ISS"; 


1911 

648 

887 

■■ -65 

887 

449 

164 

Sikh ... ) 

1891 

522 

432 

46 

876 

498 

' 126, 

1 

1911 

560 

370 

. 70 

397 1 

468 

135 

r 

1891 

CD 

00 

370 

44 

j 

472 

421 

107 

Musalman ... 1 

1911 

575 j 

i 

367 

58 

454 

438 

108 


All religions haye a higher proportion of widows and widow- 
~ ers; but the increase among Muhammadan widows is slight, 
while among. Hindus it is great. Plague has hit the towns harder 
than the Tillages, and even in the towns the Muhammadan 
widows of eligible age remarry , here are fewer bachelors than 
formerly among the Hindus and Muhammadans, which is at first 
sight surprising : probably the explanation is that the high 
death rates of the past decade have reduced the numbers of male 
infants out of proportion to the total male population. The in- 
crease of bachelors among the Sikhs is clearly due to the migra- 
tion of young men from the Central Punjab. It is rather sur- 
prising to find so many spinsters among the Sikhs, but they haye 
considerably raised their marriage age. There are fewer Mu- 
hammadan spinsters than heretofore, "thanks to the shortage of 
wiyes : even the most ill-favoured damsel is now sure of a hus- 

mrrifge*’* Judged by the figures, the age of marriage is rising for both 
sexes throughout the community. And this is actually the case so 
far as Hindus and Sikhs are concerned, and also for Muhammadan 



somewhat higher than that among 
include some celibate orders. 
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true for Muhammtidan girls is less 
certain On the one hand 
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On tiie one 

it is true that the father of a 
presentable girl is inolined to maniage 
bide his time and look about 
for a really good match ; 
but, on the other hand, 
human nature has not alter- 
ed much in twenty years, 
and it is certain that less 
than 467 out of eTery thou- 
sand young women between 
15 and ;*0 years of age are 
sexually undeTtdoped : we 
shall have occasion to notice 
in more than one subsequent 
paragraph the tendency of 
love-lorn maidens to break 
loose, and there is a strong 
feeling amongst the Awan at 
any rate that girls are best 
mated while still manageableo 
Moreover it is obvious that the shortage of wives must tend to 

Hence it seems probable that mneb 


■i 

Year. 

'Males. ■ 

Females. 

rH 

1 

O 

l-S 

15—19. 

; 

{ 

'O „ 

r-i 

rH 

1 

■ lO 
t—i 

■ 

1891 

918 

655 

682 

103 

HiEdiis *.,5 






i 

1911 

959 

794 

799 

148 

( 

1891 

861 

592 

699 

98 

Sikh^ 






( 

1911 

959 

780 

796 

172 

( 

1891 

981 

808 

902 

' 378 

Musulmaus < 






. Cl 1911 

981 

865 

911 

467 

( 

1891 

969 

7S8 

869 

335 

Ali rdigions ■< 






C 

lyii 

1)78 

851 

892 

415 
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of the difference between the 378 grown-up virgins of 1891 
and the 469 grown-up virgins of 1911 must be put down 
to differences of classification. We have seen that a young 
bride will generally declare her age as 20 ; and we have seen 
that in 1911 persons declared at 20 wore included in the period 
aged 20 -24, whereas in 1891 they were included in the period 
aged 16 — 19. Anyhow it is clear that at present about 4 per 
cent, of the boys and 20 per cent, of the girls marry before they 
are 16 years old in the Hindu and Sikh communities, while more 
than 80 per cent, of their young women, and less than 20 per 
cent, of their youths under 20 years arc married; and among 
the Musulman only 2 per cent, of boys and 9 per cent, of girls 
marry before they are 16, and about 14 per ceut. of youths and 
nmy be 60 per cent, of the young women oi under 20 are married. 

A.nd these figures are decidedly creditable for a backward 
district. 

Sooner or later practically everybody finds a spouse. Of Celibacy and 
men over 40 only 62 and of w^omen over ll only 11 per thousand 
remain unwed. The nronortion among Hindus and SiVTis k 


Sikhs is 
but they 
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It is curious to fiud ia a district wiiere the bulk of the 
population is allowed to have four wives, and wdiere moreover 
there are many householders absent on military duty, that there 
are only 136,912 married women for 138,469 married men. The 
explanation is that a number of colonists had not in 1911 brought 
their wives to their new homes, and the Pathans from Afghanistdn 
bad only about 401 women for 1,900 men. As a matter of fact 
jery few in this district marry more than one wife, except when 
it is expedient to make a levirate marriage. Apart from the 
question of expense, it is recognized that a plurality of wives is 
a source of constant trouble. 

^ Out of the wedded women, nearly 20 per cent, are widows 
(Hindus 27, Sikhs 22, Muhammadans 19‘76) But of the 
Muhammadan widows only 19 per cent, are under 40, as against 
29 and 28 per cent, respectively among Hindus and Sikhs 
Among the Muhammadans widow-remarriage is the rule, the 
brother of the deceased having a more or less recognized right to 
inherit a sonless widow. This right gives rise to a certain amount 
of trouble, as. many widows much prefer to remain “ widows 
indeed and give their favourite sons-in*law the advantage of 
cultivating their land, while others refuse to espouse openly 
either brother-in law or the man of their choice, but keep up a 
clandestine intimacy with the latter, while retaining their widow’s 
title in the land. 

Polyandry, mother-kin, and female infanticide are all un- 
known in this district. 

The age at which betrothal takes place depends chiefly on 
the means of the family ; it is not unusual to betroth children 
at a very early age (two or three years), especially when the 
betrothed parties are first cousins or otherwise nearly related ; but 
the most common age is among Mussalmans from ten to fifteen, 
and among Hindus from eight to twelve. 1 1 is thought a dis- 
grace to allow a girl to grow up uumarried, and most girls are 
betrothed b<fl'ore the age of sixteen. Before the formal betrothal 
(mangeioa) takes place, it is usual for the boy’s father or some 
respected friend to go to the girl’s father and get his consent. 
Then the boy’s father or near relations go formally to the girl’s 
house taking with them the family barber («ai) and bard {niirdsi) 
and the following articles, wz., a suit of clothes for the girl 
{cholcty lufiQi phulkuTi)^ a pair of shoosy a plain silver rin^ 
ichhalla) , value Re. 1-4 O, some coloured thread {maiili\ 5 rupees 
ill easily 5 seers of gm\ and 5 paos of mehdi which are given to 
the girl s father. A formal blessing [duo, Jehair) is prayed for on 
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the betrothal and sometimes repeated three times. It is not 
usual to write out a contract of betrothal. Among some of the 
Musalmdn tribes, a Brahman accompanies the bard and barber. 
Others do without any formal ceremony at all, except that of 
asking a blessing on the betrothal before the assembled relatives. 
Among Hindus the boy’s father sends his family Brahman to the 
girl’s father to fix a date for the betrothal, and on the date fixed 
the boy’s relatives go to the girl’s house where they are sometimes 
given by the girl’s father a rupee and some sugar {vaddMi). 

The follo'tving descrijition of a well-to-do Awdn’s marriage 
will give some idea of the ceremonies common on such occasions. 
When the cloth is cut for the trousseau {palla) the bridegroom’s 
father sends the bride’s father Bs. 6 and gives 3 seers of gnr to 
the menials and 3 seers of flour and a seer of gur to the tailor. 
Each day thereafter the women sing songs at the bridegroom’s 
house. A few days before the wedding, the bride’s father 
receives the Mp, i.e., the bridegroom’s female relatives with song 
and music take him Rs. 25, 3 maunds of wheat, 5 sheep, 10 
seers of ghi and 15 seers of gur to help towards the wedding 
feast, or some smaller contribution if they are in humble circum- 
stances. On the wedding day all the women of the family fetch 
a jar (gJiaroH) of water with song and music, and seating the 
bridegroom on a stool, cover him ith a sheet and proceed to 
bathe him. They throw small coins to the value of a rupee or 
two. into a vessel of milk and then pour the milk over his head, 
the barber and bard sharing the coins. The biidegroom’s sister 
or niece seizes his sheet and refuses to let go till he gives her 
a present. On getting off his seat the bridegroom crushes with 
his right foot the earthenware lid of a Jar {chhdni) and sits down 
on a blanket. An unmarried youth is appointed his " best man ” 
{sahdhld) and is given an iron weapon with which he protects 
the bridegroom. The friends then present their subscriptions 
towards the wedding {nendar) wliich are tested by a goldsmith 
and written down by a Hindu, both of them being rewarded with 
a rupee for their services, The wedding procession {janj) is then 
formed and proceeds from the bridegroom’s house to the bride’s 
where it is received by the women with songs of derision and 
abuse. A sweeper (cMhra) shuts the door against them and 
refuses to open till bribed with a rupee or two Qiura). The 
wedding party then go inside and are feasted, the bridegroom 
first, and he is expected to give Rs. 5 or Rs, 10 to the bride’s 
bard and barber who bring him the good things. Then the bride’s 
female relatives come out and take the bridegroom and his party 
inside. There they play a game called heri ghori, in which the 
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women make fun of the bridegroom. The menials attached to 
the bride’s family demand their perquisites from the bridegroom’s 
father. Then the niMh ceremony is performed according to the 
Muhammadan law, and this generally takes place in the early 
morning. The reader of the niltdh is given a rupee and the 
relatives regciled on sesaraum and sugar. The bride’s father then 
makes a display of the articles given by him in dower (ddj) to 
his daughter, and a bard-musician {mirdsi) describes them in a 
loud voice QioMna). The bridegroom, clad in fine clothes goes 
to pay his respects to his mother-in-law, and gives her Us. 6, 
while she gives him a gold ring. The bride’s clothes are formally 
changed, the studs {bunde) a,ve taken out of her ears, and 
rings are put in and the front plaits (c/»o«d) of her hair, 
which mark the virgin, are unplaited and her hair put up in the 
rolls which mark the married woman. This ceremony, called 
kapre vatfdune, is the public sign of the marriage ceremony 
having been completed. The wedding procession, now including 
the bride, returns to the bridegroom’s house, where she seizes hold 
of the door and will not go in till her mother-in-law gives her a 
cow or buffalo. A small child is then placed in her lap, and she 
gives it some sugar. She stays there for seven days {satt hore) 
and then returns to her parents’ house, where she remains till she 
reaches the age of puberty, when again her husband goes in pro- 
cession {behda) to fetch her home for good. 

Among other Musalmdn tribes the marriage customs are 
much the same, though of course the sums expended vary with 
the means of the parties. They are usally very extravagant and 
often a marriage plunges the bridegroom’s father into hopeless 
debt. In 1896, an endeavour was made to reduce the expenditure 
on marriage ceremonies, and representatives of all classes bound 
themselves to keep within certain limits in the expenditure they 
would incur. Among the customs they agreed to discourage 
were those of _ feasting all and sundry, employing mirdsins to 
sing and prostitutes to dance, having fireworks, throwing money 
broadcast over the bride’s palanquin (sof), and distributing 
largesse to the poor (uiro). 

No great economy was effected, however, and on the 
whole the standard of extravagance tends to rise. 

^ There is no doubt that the expense of finding a suitable bride 
is increasing, and although the peasants hardly confess to the 
custom of paying “ bride-price,” they cannot deny that any man 
with ^ a marriageable daughter will decline to dispose of her in 
marriage until he has received at least Rs. 120 in hard cash, or 
her equivalent in kind. 
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A large number of lawsuits, ciril and criminal, practically 
turn on the question whether the mother or the uncle of a fatherless 
girl is entitled to the profits of mating her. It also seems highly 
probable that much of the trouble arising out of elopements by un- 
married or newly-wed damsels arises out of the importance assign- 
ed by father and daughter respectiyely to full coffers and good 
looks. If the men of the district would combine to discoun- 
tenance the payment of bride-price — a practice which they affect to 
contemn — the gain in domestic stability would be enormous. 

Meanwhile women, sold into the absolute power of husbands 
chosen without reference to their tastes, seldom develop a very 
acute sense of connubial responsibility : in fact, a cynic might 
maintain that infidelity varied directly as opportunity. The 
results are only too appareiit in the criminal and civil ooui’ts. 
Sometimes tlie provision of a substitute {vanni) will satisfy the 
husband or fiancd for loss of his bride, or the guardian for loss of 
his bride-price ; but much more often the parties go to law. Per- 
haps the heroine will lead off with a petition to have her lawful 
guardian bound over to keep the peace, or imprisoned for having 
constrained her to marry against her will. The guardian, whether 
husband or father, will counter-attack with a criminal suit against 
the gallant for abduction, adultery, or kidnapping, and a civil suit 
for recovery of the heroine’s jewelry. In each case, all and sundry 
on both sides are inculpated as abettors. If, as generally happens, 
the verdict is in favour of accused or defendant, the parties will 
proceed to take the law into their own hands, and the ensuing 
riots, murders, grievous hurts and what-not again engage the 
attention of the magistrate. If at any stage of the proceedings 
the gallant is imprisoned, the heroine will probably go back to 
her lawful husband or guardian, relying on her woman’s wit to 
live down the scandal ; but if she decides that the man chosen 
for her is altogether too distasteful, she will continue to make 
life a burden for him with suits for dower or maintenance, or by 
depriving him of his conjugal rights, so long as she can rely on 
the support of one of her own relations, or those of her lover. 
In any case she has little to lose, and has the satisfaction of 
knowing that her escapades have endangered the liberty of 
several men, and wasted the time of numerous officials, without 
risk to herself. And it must be admitted that there is a certain 
wild justice in this queer state of affairs ; for it is the fault of the 
men that she is treated as a cow, and the misfortune of Govern- 
ment that the traffic in brides can be neither stopped nor lega- 
lized : if-it could be stopped, a woman could be dealt with as a 
responsible human being, and imprisoned ; and if it were lega- 
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CHAP. L-c. lized, slie could be treated as an irresponsible, and occasionally 
PoptfMon animal, and impounded. 

„., ■: — , A detailed account of tbe tribal custom in this district will 

be loimd in a separate volume.^ 

Eestrictioiisas Its general character is as follows :— 

0 mainage. Among Hindus a man may not marry a woman of Ms own clan, 

so that he cannot marry an agnate of his own, and as conversely a 
woman must marry a non-agnate of her father, and the children in- 
variably belong to the tribe and elan of their father, not of their mother 
(just as in Europe a child takes its fatheris surname and not its motheris), 
it follows that any relation through a female, of a man, whether through 
his mother, sister or daughter must belong to a different group of agnates, 
to a different elan. Among the Miisalman tribes of the east of the 
Province, the same rule prevails in practice, although in theory a marriage 
with an agnate'^s daughter would be legal, so that in those tribes also all 
relations through females of a man are necessarily his non-agnates. Among 
all the Musalman tribes of Shah pur however, Muhammadan Law has had 
such a strong, effect as regards the question of intermarriages of relations 
that it has entirely abrogated the rule forbidding intermarriage of agnates, 
and such intermarriages are everywhere very common | indeed it is thought 
preferable that a man should marry his cousin,* whether she be related to him 
on his father^s or his motheris side, rather than that he should seek a wife 
outside the family, the reason for this preference probably being that a 
marriage within the family is less expensive and difficult to arrange than a 
marriage with an outsider, and tends to keep the property wuthin the group 
of relations. The effect of this breaking down of the old rule has been that, 
as a maMs sister son or daughter's son may be also his agnatic relation, 
for instance if his sister have married his father^s brother's son, or his 
daughter have married his hrother^s son, alienation of the property to a sis- 
ter^s son or daughters son does not necessarily mean alienation to a non- 
agnate, and the power of the agnates to forbid such an alienation, — based 
as it is on the old rule which still holds among Hindu and other exogamciis 
tribes that the land must not leave the gof, or group of near agnates — 
has been very much weakened, and alienations to such relations through 
females are much more common than they are in the east of the Province. 
Indeed the power of the agnates to forbid alienation having been thus 
weakened, it is among some tribes, such as the Aw4ns, no longer strong 
enough to prevent alienation to a sister^s son or daughter's son, though he 
be not himself an agnate, and can hardly prevent alienation even to a non- 
relative by asonless man. 

Betrothal and GeneraUy speaking; marriage is a contract, not between the persons to he 
marriage. married, but between their families, and is arranged for them by their agnates 
with the consent of the mothers, usually while the parties themselves are 
too young to give an intelligent consent. When the contract has been 
privately agreed on between the families, the betrothal is completed with 
elaborate ceremonies of the nature of a sale, in which money plays a principal 
part. A girl is looked upon as a valuable piece of property, and betrothal is 
a contract by which the girFs family bind themselves, often for a money 

* The Biwaj-i4m of the Shahpur District, compiled by Mr. Wilson. It has been decided by 
the Financial Commissioner that this is sufficiently up to date for all practical purposes. 
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consideration^ or in exchange for another betrothal, to transfer the ownership 
of the girl to the boy's family on her reaching a marriageahle age. .If either 
of the parties die before the marriage actually takes place, the contract is 
at an end, and the boy^s family are not, as in Sirsa, considered entitled to 
claim that the girl should be married to another boy of their family, if her 
original betrothed should die. The ceremony of marriage actually transfers 
the ownership of the girl from her agnates to those of the boy. It is 
accompanied by many elaborate ceremonies, the binding form bemg among 
Musalmans the mhU made according to the Muhammadan Law, and among 
Hindus, the circumambulation of the sacred fire under the auspices of the 
family Brahmans. After the marriage the girl remains in her father^'s 
house, and actual possession of her is not delivered until she reaches 
puberty. 

While such is the usual course of betrothal and marriage, it is much 
more common in Shahpur than it is in the east of the Province, for betrothal 
and marriage to be deferred until the parties are grown up, and unmarried 
women of full age are much more numerous in Shahpur than they are further 
east. One consequence of this is that the consent of the parties themselves 
becomes much more important, and it is not uncommon for a grown-up 
girl to refuse to marry the man selected for her by her parents and guardians 
and to elope with the man of her choice. Such conduct is bitterly resented, 
not only by the family of the man she has rejected, but by her own family, 
and often leads to quarrels and litigation, and although the Musalmans 
cannot deny that such a marriage is valid by Muhammadan Law, many 
of them would welcome legislation to make the marriage of a woman without 
the consent of her parents or guardians, especially to a man of an inferior 
tribe, void altogether. There is also a general feeling that while a giiTs 
family, who incur no expenses in making the betrothal, have no claim to 
compensation if the betrothal be broken off, the boy^s family, who have to 
go to some expense to carry out the betrothal, have a claim, not only to a 
return of their expenses, but to damages for the breach of contract ; and 
that the claim for compensation should lie, not only against the girls family, 
but against the family of the man she has married^ 

Although a Musalman may marry four wives, all alive at one time Number o£ 
and a Hindu as many as he pleases, it is not very usual for a man to have 
more than one wife at a time ; and where he does marry a second wife during 
the lifetime of the first, it is generally because the first has not borne him 
a son, or because of some serious quarrel with her; or when he marries the 
widow of a deceased brother. 


Divorce and 
dower. 


Divorce is very rare, and although a dower is always mentioned at a 
marriage of Musalmans, it is rarely paid, it being usual for a wife to relin- 
quish her right to dower to her husband on his death-bed. 

Ordinarily the whole family remains living in eommon until the father's Inheritance: 
death, and his wife, children and sons' wives and children are under his con- 
trol, as well as the whole of the joint property. As the daughters grow up, 
they are married into other families, and leave their father's controffor that 
of their husbands' fathers.^ As the sons grow up, wives are found for them 
who join the father's family and come under' his control. Often the father 
gives a married son a sepai’ate house with a share of the moveables and 
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sometimes a separate plot of land ; but tliis is a matter for the father^s 
own decision^ and such a partition^ unless approximately fair and 
intended to be final, is liable to be cancelled on the fatber^s death. 
When that occurs, the whole of the father^s estate devolves on the sons, who 
sometimes continue to live as a Joint family, but more often make a division 
among them of the moveable property and dwelling-houses, and either then 
or afterwards, of the land also. All the sons take equal shares without regard 
to age and without regard to the number of tribe of the mothers. The 
custom of dividing the property among the sons according to the number 
of mothers, which is not uncommon in the east of the Province, is practically 
unknown in Shahpur. If one of the sons have died before his father, his sons 
or widow take bis share of the estate by representation. In the presence of 
sons or son^s sons, daughters get no share of the property ; they ate main- 
tained by their brothers until suitably married into another family. 

Where there are sons, their widowed mother gets no share of the estate 
but is maintained by her sons; and if they divide the joint estate among them- 
selves, they usually set apart a portion for their mother’s maintenance during 
her lifetime. Where there are no sons, or son^s sons, the whole of the estate 
devolves on the widow, two or more sonless widows taking equal shares. 
The widow holds the whole estate till her death or re -marriage, and has power 
to make all ordinary arrangements for its management and to enjoy the 
whole of its produce. Generally she can do as she pleases with the moveable 
property, but must not alienate the immoveable property without the consent 
of the husband^s agnates. If, however, the agnates do not make proper 
arrangements for necessary expenses, the widow can alienate so much of the 
husband^s immoveable property as is absolutely necessary, even without their 
consent. The widow of an agnate who has died without sons or son^s sons, 
is in all cases entitled thus to succeed to her husband^s share, even although, 
owing to his father being still alive, it had not yet come into his separate 
possession, or although he was living associated with his brothers (except 
among the Hindus where in that case the widow is entitled to maintenance 
only). When a widow in possession of her deceased husband'^s estate dies or 
re-marries, even though she marry her deceased husband'^s brother, the whole 
of her former husband’s estate, moveable and immoveable, reverts to her 
husband’s agnates, who take it in the shares in which they would have taken 
it ha i he died without leaving a widow. A widow having minor sons has 
much the same power over the estate as has a sonless widow until her sons are 
old enough to manage it for themselves ; but if she re-marry, she loses not 
only her control over her former husband’s estate, but also the guardianship 
of his children. If she does take them with her to her new home they cannot 
succeed to any share in the estate of their step-father ; they still belong to 
the family of their own father and (if sons) are entitled to succeed to their 
father’s estate. 

When a man dies without agnatic descendants or widow, the maiTied 
dnughters or their sons in no case succeed to a share in the estate ; but it is 
the almost universal custom in this district (unlike Gnrgaon and Sirsa) that 
the unmarried daughters succeed in equal shares to the whole c f their father’s 
property, moveable and immoveable, till their death or marriage, when it 
reverts to the agnatic heirs, the powers of the daughters over the estate being 
similar to those of the widow. Failing unmarried daughters the father of 
the deceased takes the estate ; if the father be also dead it goes to the brothers 
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in equal shares. Ordinarily all the brothers, whether o£ the same mother CHAP, I-C. 

or not, succeed - equally, but if the property had been divided there is a — : 

tendency among Musalmans for the full brothers to exclude the half-brothers, 

and among Hindus an associated brother excludes an unassociated brother. Xnberitance *. 

If one of the brothers has died, his sons or sonless widow take his share of <Xanghters and 

estate by representation. If there he no agnatic descendants of the deceased's 

father, his mother takes a life-interest in the estate ; failing the mother, 

or on her death, the unmarried sisters take the whole estate till their death 

or marriage, then the father's brothers and their agnatic descendants take it 

in shares proportioned to the number of brothers ; and so on, the nearest 

agnates and their agnatic descendants taking the estate in preference to the 

more remote. Where there are two of a class, they share equally, and the 

right of representation jn'evails to the fullest extent. No heir excludes the 

agnatic descendant or the sonless widow of another heir of the same class. 

Only agnates and the sonless widows of agnates, and (till their death or 
marriage) the daughters of agnates, inherit. A married daughter, or sister, 
or a daughter's or sister's son, can in no case inherit. When the estate goes 
to a female, she has a life-interest only, and on her death or marriage it 
reverts to the agnates. 

There is no general custom of considering part of the joint estate as Istridhan, 
being the special property of the women. Whatever is given with, or to, a 
woman becomes merged in the joint estate under the control of the agnates, 
although they should not alienate any such property without the woman’s 
consent unless in ease of necessity, 

Wills are almost entirely unknown^. If a proprietor wishes to interfere 
with the devolution of his property according to the ordinary rules of in-, 
heritauce, he must carry out his intentions in his lifetime. An expression 
of his wishes as to the disposition of his property, if not carried out in his 
lifetime, has no force after his death. 

Among the Hindus a man having no son or son's son may adopt any Adoption, 
near relation he pleases, even a daughter's son or sister's son, but not a dis- 
tant relation or stranger, and the person adopted succeeds to the whole of 
his estate, as if he were a natural son, to the exclusion of the other natural 
heirs. Among Musalmans, ado})tion is practically unlcnown except among 
the A wins, where a man having no son or son's son may adopt any Awan 
he pleases and make liim heir to his whole estate ; but the adoption must be 
made by written deed, and is more of the nature of gift than adoption < 

The power "of an owner to alienate by gift his moveable property is Hift, 
practically unrestricted, unless when he has sons or sons' sons, in which case 
he ought not to give away an unreasonably large portion of the moveables 
so as to injure the sons. A proprietor having sons or sons' sons has no power 
to alienate by gift without their consent any portion of the immoveable 
property, except that he can give a small portion of it in dowry to a daughter,' 
or for charitable or religious purposes ; and he cannot give a large share of 
the immoveable property to one son than to another. But a proprietor having 
no sons or sons' sons is, among the A wans, almost absolute owner of his 
whole estate, and can gift it to any relative without the consent of the 

’•‘Tliey are, however, now produced occasionally, but no recognised custom in respect of theiu 
§an be said tp have emerged, other than that given.-— M. Leioh, 
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others ; among other tribes he cannot make a gift of immoveable property to 
one relative without the consent of the agnate heirs^ except sometimes a small 
portion to a dangliter or danghter^s son^ or son-in-law, 

Briefly, it may be said that the influence of the Muhammadan Jaw on 
the custom of Musalman tribes is confined to questions relating to marriage 
and divorce, and does not extend to questions relating to property. Among 
all Musalman tribes a marriage must take place by nikdhj and any marriage 
which is legal according to Muhammadan law is allowed to be valid, and 
although the rules regarding dower and divorce are rarely acted on, they are 
admitted to be binding on all MusalinAiis. But the elaborate rules of the 
Muhammadan Law regarding inheritance, wills and legacies are never acted 
on, the custom in such matters being founded on the entirely different basis 
of agnatic relationship. For instance a daughter gets no share in the 
presence of sons, a sister no share in the presence of brothers, a widow either 
gets the whole estate or none at all, and the right of representation prevails 
to the fullest extent. To introduce the elaborate rules of Miibammadan law 
in those matters would revolutionize the tribal custom of all the Shalipur 
tribes and give rise to endless injustice and discontent. The only effect of 
Muhammadan law on questions relating to property has been'^the indirect 
influence already mentioned, that by breaking down the rule requiring 
a woman to be married to a non-agnate, it has weakened the power of the 
agnates to forbid an alienation of immoveable property to a relation through 
a female. 

According to Table No. X of the Punjab Census Report, 
the linguistic distribution of the district is as follows : — 


Total population 687,866 — 

Asiatic Languages ... 687,17 8 


European Languages 


I.— Non Indian ... 4<9 L—Eiiglish 

(/7) Persian (49) 

iL— Indian ... 687,1^9 II. — German 

Detail of 687,129 Indian- f evnaeul ar-npealcmg persons. 


188 

187 

1 


Punjabi vernacular ... 687,011 ! Other vernaculars *. 118 


(fl) Punjabi f Standard ... 658,489 1 
t Dogii 273 J 

(6) Lahnda 

(.) Westerns Urdu 

Hindi (other Hindi... 1,466 3 

(d) Pashtu 

(e) Rdiasth^ni 

(/) Western Paliari... 

(ff) Baloeh 


658, 71S 
20,208 

4,632 

2,914 
■ '445 
99 

1 


(a) Kashmiri 

(b) Sindhi 
(e) Gnirdti 
(il) Bengdll 
(e) Others 


78 

21 

6 

3 

10 


As bet’ween standard Punjabi and Labnda these figures are practi* 
caliy meaningless According to the yalue given to the term 
Lalinda, both by Sir George Grierson and by Pandit Hari Kishan 



> “ Qwmmar »nd Dictionary of Wertem Pnaieibi as apoken in the Shahpur District #i& 
profasii^ifayingij and yers^ ”— 3 , Wilsdn, I.D.S, 1838 t Punjab abyeriment Preis : Efc a>8-&.; 
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Kaul, the whole district (apart frohi its immigrants), speaks chari-c. 
some form of that tongue. In the c*s-Jhelum tract, the dialect pop^aon. 
is called Doabi by Sir George Grierson, and the Pandit breaks . “ — 
it up into Bhirochi, Shdhpuri, and Jangli, Across the Jhelum 
are the Thali and the Awankari. Of these rariations, Awdn- 
kdri falls into the Pandit’s north-western group, tfie Thali 
into the South-Western, and the others into the South-Eastern, 
and the further one goes from the centre of the district, 
the^ greater will be found the influence of Pothwdri, Mhl- 
tani, or standard PunjAbi according- as one goes north, south- 
west, or south-east. All these groups hare the future in 
s, the passive in i, make frequent use of pronominal suflSxes, and 
have such forms as assi (we), itthe 'here), which are characteris- 
tic of Punjdbi generally ; but while the dialects of the plains 
have the genitive postposition in da, the dative in nti and the 
present participle ending in da, the corresponding terminations 
in the Salt Bange dialect are na, ah, and na, and there are many 
other marked differences which cannot be detailed here. The 
dialects throughout the district, however, shade off imperceptibly 
into one another, and every resident of the district is, so far as 
dialect goes, easily intelligible to every other. Although the 
district boundary approaches near the Indus and there are a few 
villages of Pathans in the north-west corner, Pashtu is nowhere 
the mother tongue of the people : those who speak it are all immi- 
grants. The best guide to the language is Sir Jatnes Wilson’s 
Manual,* but Bomford’s Grammar^ Juke’s Dictionary, and 
O’Brien’s Multdni Glossary will also be found helpful. 


It is unfortunate that the figures give no sort of indication 
how far the speech of the Central Punjab has been introduced 
by colonists, and it is to be hoped that at the next census some 
clear distinction will be made between {e.g,) the dialects of the 
Sidlkoti villages and those of Aw4n horse-breeders. The 
speakers of BKndi include officials and other well-edtioated 
persons, especially members of the learned professiohs, as well 
as grooms, gardeners and domestic servants. The speakers of 
Bdjasthdni are labourers from the south. The English lan^age 
has 187 exponents now as against 63 in 1891 and 27 in 1881 : the 
growth of Sargodha is mainly responsible. It may be con- 
fidently predicted that not even 1 individual #ill confess to 
German in 1921. Persian is the only language spoken more 
women than men. 
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Table No. 16 gives the figures for the principal castes and 
tribes of the district. As regards the landowning tribes 
statements showing the number of estates and the areas owned 
by each will be found in the assessment reports. Their general 
distribution may be broadly described as follows : — In the 
Chenab valley the land is chiefly owned by the Ednjhds, along- 
side whom are found a few villages of Pathdns, Ilihfos, and 
Nissuwanas. The Gondals are the dominant tribe of the Bhera 
Bar, and own also a number of estates on either side of it in the 
valleys of the Chenab and Jhelum. West of them in the Jhelum 
valley come the Ehattfs and the Khohhars, the latter of whom 
occupy much of the land on both sides of the river from Bhera 
down to the Jhang border, interspersed with cognate tribes, such 
as the Mekans and Jhammats and with other tribes such as the 
Biloohes and Sayads. In the Thai country the dominant tribe 
are the Tiwdnas, north of whom along the Salt Eange and 
within its valleys almost the whole area is owned by the Awans, a 
very compact tribe. The colonists are roughly arranged with the 
Sialkotis to the west, the Gujratis and men from Jhelum to the. 
east, and those from Gujranwdla in the middle ; the colonists 
from other parts of Shahpur are scattered about among all 
circles. 

Among the Hindds, ideas of caste, though they do exist to 
a certain extent, are not nearly so prominent and have not 
nearly so great an influence on their dafiy life as they have 
among the Hindds of the east of the Province, while among the 
Musalmdns, although strong social feelings and prejudices 
exist, they are not of a religious character, and have not to do 
with semi-religious ideas of purity and impurity^ all Musalmdns 
being considered equal before God ; so that it may be said that 
caste, as a religious institution, does not exist among the Musah 
mdns. Nor are ideas as to difference of caste from a social point 
of view so powerful in the Shahpur District as they are among 
the Musalmdns of the east of the Province, who have been pre- 
vented from forgetting their own original caste prejudices by 
the proximity of larger bddies of Hindus of all castes, in many 
cases belonging to tribes whose blood-relation with themselves 
is still remembered. 

The population generally is, however, clearly subdivided 
into tribes {Juaum or zdf) having a common name and generally 
supposed to be descended from a traditional common ancestor 
by agnatic descent, i.e., through males only. Some of these 
tribes are very homogeneous, as, for instance, the Awans, who 
number 65,928, or 9*6 per cent, of the total population. Others 
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again, such as the Khokhars, who are returned as 

21,858 or 3 per cent, of the population, are rather a loose con- Population, 
geries of clans than a compact tribe. The tribal division is of some 
importance in questions of marriage and alienation of property, 
for although among Musalmans any marriage which is legal 
according to Muhammadan law is 'held valid, it is customary to 
marry only within the tribe or with certain other tribes who are 
considered to be closely allied, and alienation to a non-agnate 
is much more readily allowed if he be a member of the tribe 
than if he belong to another tribe. 

Almost every tribe is again sub-divided into clans {muhi) cnn. 
or smaller groups of agnates, distinctly recognized as descended 
through males only from a somewhat remote common ancestor, 
and usually bearing a common name, exactly similar to the 
clan-name of a Scottish clan and used very much in the same 
way. Por instance, just as Donald, the son of Duncan, of the 
clan Campbell, would, in a village in which there were many 
Campbells, be generally known as “ Donald, the; son of Duncan,” 
but when he went elsewhere, would be described as “ Donald 
Campbell ” ; so in Shahpur, Jahdna, the son of Bakhshd of the 
Tdtri clan is among Tdtrls known as “ Jahiina Bakhshii da,” but 
to other people as " Jahand Tatri.” The clan is almost more 
important than the tribe, as the mutual agnatic relationship of 
men of the same clan is more fully recognized. 

Within the clan comes a -still narrower group of agnates PamUy. 
which may be called the family (Jeahila), also consisting of 
agnates .descended from a common male ancestor, not very 
remote, and much resembling the family group among European 
nations, except that the agnatic family group is much more 
clearly marked off from the relations through females only in 
the ideas of a Shahpur peasant than is the case in Buropfj; for 
instance, a sister’s son, though recognized as a near relation, 
holds a very different position from a brother’s son, who is one 
of the nearest agnates. Indeed all through the system of 
relationship, relations through females are described by en- “ 
tirely different names from relations through males, and are 
classed entirely apart from them. The basis of the whole family 
and tribal system is agnatic relationship, the agnatic family 
having developed in the course of time into the agnatic clan, and 
that again into what is, in theory at least, the agnatic tribe . 

The castes and tribes of most importance in point of numbers Tribes of most 
are shown in the following table, in which they are arranged importance in 
partly according to occupation and partly according to the 


Tnhe&oi most 
importance in 
the district. 




Kotified 

agricultural 

tribes. 
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place they occupy in the social scale according to the general 
estimation of the people 


.■'"/'Tribe, 

PreTalent religion. 

Prevalent occupation. 

Total number. 

' • ' C 

Percentage 
of total 
population. 



— Dominant Landotming Tribes, 



;6iloch 

Musalman 


Agriculture ... 

13,661 

. ,'2 .. 

PatMu 

Ditto 


Ditto 

6,747 

1 

Bajput 

Ditto 


Ditto 

87,248 

5 

M ... 

Musulm^n & Sikh 

Ditto V.. ... 

164,355 


Awan 

Musalnidn 


Ditto ... ... 

67,147 

'■ 9‘5 


Ditto 


Ditto 

21,858 

3 

"At4fn ■''■■■' ■''..l■■', 

Ditto 

... 

Market gardening ... 

12,604 

2 




JB.— Triestlg Olasses, 



Bjrabman 

Hindu 

t *4 

Beceipt of offerings 

6,316 

1 

Saynd 

Musalman 

• •• 

Beceipt of offerings and Agricul- 

13^166 

2 




ture. 



tJlama 

Ditto 

• 4'4 

Mosque service and teaching " 

1,093 

... 

Sheikh ... 

Ditto 


Miiseellaneous 

3,489 

•5 

Quteshi 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 

5,098 

1 



C . — MercaniiU Classes, 



Arora 

Hindu and Sikh 1 

Money-lending and shopkeeping 

47,063 

[ 

Bbatri 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto ditiio 

18,519 1 

■ '- ■■ 3 

Khoja 

Husalinan 

»#• 

Trade 

3,856 1 

' ' -6 


Dj^Ariimns and Meniah, 


Sun4r 

Hindu^ and Mu* 
salman. 

Silversmiths and money-lenders 

5,707 

1 

Tarkhdn 

Musalmdn 

Carpenters ... 

17,089 

' ' ,2*5 

Lobar 

Ditto 

Blacksmiths ... 

8,443 

1 : 

Kumh4r ... 

Ditto 

Potters 

16,888 

2’5 

Julab4 ... 

Ditto 

Weavers ... ... 

26,300 

■' '' 4 : 

m'\ ■■'-■■ ■■"■■■-■ 

Ditto 

Barbers 

10,886 

1‘5 

®eli 

Ditto 

Oilmakers 

3,323 

•5 

M^hhi 

Ditto ... 

Bakers „* 

16,141 

',:■, : '2 ■• ' 

Qass^b 

Ditto 

Butchers ... 

8,254 

1 

Dhobi 

Ditto 

Washermen 

8,801 

1 

Mochi and ChamAr 

Musalman and 
Hindu. 

Leather workers 

24,478' 

■:'„v / ,,. 3 ' 5 : 

MirAsi 

MusalmAn 

Bard-musicians 

13,035 

‘2 

Musalli 

Ditto 

Menial labourers ... 

56,273 

8 

Chtibra 

Hindu 

Ditto 

5,474 

1 


The tribes notified as agricultural under the Alienation of 
Land Act are Ahir, ArAln, Awan, Biloch, Q-ujjar, Jat, Kamboh, 
Khokhar, l^alihr, Mughal, Pathdn, Qureshi, ftaipfit, and Sayad. 
There is a list in the Deputy Commissioner’s office showing what 
sub-tribes are subsumed under these heads ; the supplement to 
Table No^ 16 shows the most important sub-divisions of Jats and 
Bdjpdts. 
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The Biloch, wlio form more than two per cent, of the total 
population, have increased from 10,683 to 13,661, or by 29 
per cent. In this district they are a fairly distinct tribe, and the 
term is seldom applied to eamelmen who are not true Biloch, 
except perhaps in the Bhera Tahsfl, where the tribe owns little 
land. In this district they are found chiefly in the Shah» 
pur (4,536) and Khushab (4,487) Tahsils. In Shahpur and 
Sargodha they own 21 estates with an area of 39,165 acres 
and in Khushab 15 estates with an area of 66,669 acres. They 
are found chiefly (1) round Khushdb where before Banjit 
Singh’s time they held independent sway, and again (2) on both 
sides of the Jhelum about Sahiwdl which was the seat of another 
ruling family of this tribe. Its leaders are now Sardar Bahddur 
Khan of Khushab and Sardar Mohammad Ohiragh Kh^n* of 
Sdhiwdl, both Divisional Darbaries. The Biloches are only fair 
agriculturists, and some of them are extravagant. They furnish 
many good cavalry recruits, especially from the village of Jamali 
in the Thai. The principal clans are the Laghdri, Lashdri and 
Bind, but these account for a very small proportion of the whole. 
Only one man in the district is returned as speaking Bilochi. 

The Pathdns number 6,747 against 3,197 at last settle- 
ment. Of these the 2,914 Pashtu -speakers were probably coolies 
and merchants only temporarily resident in the district. There 
are one or two Pathdn villages in the Bhera (863) and Shahpur 
(1,746) Tahsils, but the Pathans are chiefly found in the north- 
west corner of the Khushdb Tahsfl (2,200) in which they own 
23,312 acres. Here we are just on the border of the territory 
occupied by the cis-Indus Pathans of the Bannu District. They 
are fairly good agriculturists, but somewhat extravagant and 
hot-tempered. This tribe owns altogether some 58,000 acres 
in the district. 

The remaining land-owning tribes may almost all be treated 
of together, as they are of similar character and apparently of 
similar origin, whatever their traditions to the contrary. A 
Shahpur peasant when asked his tribe will generally give his local 
clan-name, such as Jhawari, Mekan, Midh, Kalas. These names 
are very similar to the clan-names of the Scottish Highlands or 
to ordinary English surnames, and indeed are in the district 
sometimes used in much the same way (a usage not common in 
the east of the Province) ; for instance, a witness telling a story 
will say Jalal Mekan did this, or Nabbu Tarar did that, just as 
one might speak of Neil Maclean or Peter Jackson. When a 
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man bears the same clan-name as another, it means that they are 
related to each other through agnates, for only agnates take the 
clan-name, a daughter’s son taking the clan-name of his father not 
of his mother. This again is the same as in England where 
(within limits) all the Macleans in a community would be agnates 
of each other, and all the Jacksons of each other. When a pea- 
sant is further asked what great tribe he belongs to, he will, if 
an ignorant man, be unable to tell ; if a man of ordinary intelli- 
gence, he will probably say, “ We join with the Bhattis ” or 
Ahokhars or some other well-known tribe, or he may say “We 
are originally Ohohan Eajpdts.” If asked, whether he is a 
Eajpiit or Jat, he will, unless an unusually humble-minded man, 
say lie is a Eajput. But the distinction is by no means certain, 
and there are many tribes,* some members of which would call 
themselves Jats, and some Rdjputs, or which some of their neigh- 
bours would admit to be Rajputs while others would call them 
Jats. There are a few tribes which, whether from their higher 
pretensions or from their having occupied a more important 
position than their fellows, are generally admitted in the neigh- 
bourhood to be of Rajpiit descent, while others do not even 
claim this honour for tnemselves. The fact is that the distinc- 
tion is one of rank, not of descent, and that in this district Raj- 
put simply means an agriculturist of high rank and Jat means 
an ordinary agriculturist with no such pretensions. The chief 
practical distinction between them is that the so-called Rajpdt is 
more particular about the tribes and families with which he will 
exchange daughters in marriage than the Jat is. 

There are other tribes again which call themselves neither 
Jat nor Rajput, and yet evidently belong to the same great race 
as the others. Eor instance the Khokhars, who have here been 
reckoned separately in this census, sometimes claim to be descend- 
ed from Qutb Shah of Ghazni, and so to be of Arab descent, but 
many of them return themselves as Rajpdt or Jat,t and there can 
be no doubt that they are of the same race as their neighbours. 
The Awans again make a still stronger claim to Arab origin, but 
they too are probably of che same race as the Jats. Another dis- 
tinction arises in this way. An ordinary Jat attains some fame 
as a holy man, and hands the saintly character down to his de- 
scendants, who are called PIrs or Miaiias. After a generation or 

* 8 *^» MekanSj, Joyas J in soma tribes which wero x’oeordod as Eajputs ia 

1001 became Jats in 1911, Eaiijhas, Dhadals and Gondals. In 1911 thare were only 
157,243 Eajputs in the district, as a^aimt 73,177 iu 19 ii, 75,331 in 1391, and 82,290 in 
1831, This clearly shows that the local aristocracy are tending to become more exolnsivOi 

r j)-'WOaj rjoariid aj Khjkluw, there ware 

5,28S Khokbajf Jats, and 1,773 Jjlbokhai’ lii^puts. 
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two they claim an Arab origin, and as the fancy takes them, oall 
themselves either Sayad or Qureshi ; soon their true origin is 
forgotten and the Arab origin is believed by themselves and 
generally admitted by their neighbours. 

Sir James Wilson was of opinion that, with few exception s, 
all the land-owning Mnslamdn tribes of this district, whether 
calling themselves Jat, Eajpi'it, Khokhar, Awdn, Sayad, or Qureshi 
are of one Aryan race and were formerly Hindds. Pandit Hari 
Kishan Kaul, who iwS intimately acquainted with the adjoining 
tract to the west, is strongly of the same opinion (vide page 447 of 
the 1911 Census Report) . Their common dialect, common customs 
and similarity of physique and character are strong -evidence of a 
community of descent and race. There is, however, great practi- 
cal importance in recognising the difference of tribe." Men of one 
clan-name look upon eacb other as agnates and have a fellow- 
feeling with eacb other which affects their daily intercourse. 
Clans which on both sides admit a common origin are more 
closely connected with each other than with other clans by the 
vague feeling of relationship, and are often more ready to inter- 
marry with each other than with other unrelated clans. ’ Members 
of a tribe which is generally admitted to bo of Rdjpdt origin are 
more likely to receive respect from their neighbours than a mere 
Jat. A3id a man who is generally believed to be a Sayad or 
Qureshi is sure of some reverence from all true Musalmdns. 

The most convenient way of describing the main Mnsalman 
land-owning tribes of indigenous origin will be to take them in 
order of locality beginning at the Ohenah and ending at the Salt 


Range: — 

SbcTSt «•« ... ... ... 6,008 

... ... ... ... i>14f 

... ... ... ... 200 

Sargodha ... ... ... ... 1,005 


Total district ... 7,-536 


In that part of the Chenah river valley which is inchided in 
t h i s district the principal tribe are the Ranjhas who own there, 
in 54 estates, more than 63,000 acres. Their villages are very 
compact and they are only found in any numbers in the immedi- 
ately adjoining portion of G-ujrat District up the river, or in 
Gujranwala across the river. Their numbers in this district 
have only increased since last census from 7,066 to 7,536, 
or by 2 per cent. They are a tribe of doubtful rank hut are now 
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The Ohadhars, 


classed as Jats. They are on the whole a peaceable and well 
disposed section of the population, subsisting chiefly by agricul* 
ture, which they practise well and carefully. 


Bhera 

Shabpm’ 

Khnsbab 

Sargodha 


a, 194 
898 
211 
ro3 


Total district ... 4,001 


South of the Rdnjhds in the Ohendb valley come the Ohadhars, 
another very similar tribe, also of doubtful rank. Their head- 
quarters are in the Jhang District down the river. In this 
district they own about 8,000 acres towards the Ohenab valley, 
and elsewhere are chiefly tenants. . 

The Siprfis, Bbera 

Shahpur ... 

Khnsbab 
Sargodha ... 

Total district ... 1,774 


922 

888 

72 

442 


In the same neighbourhood are three estates owned by the 
Sipras, another Jhang tribe, who own about 7,000 acres iu the 
Ohenab valley and are ohie% tenants elsewhere in the district. 

A small area on the Jhang border is also held by Eihdns, 
Ldlis and Nissuwdnds, tribes chiefly found in Jhang. 


The Gondals. Bbcia ••• ••• ... 12,962 

Shahpur ... ... ... ... 1,459 

Ehush^b ... ... ... ... 5,224 

Sargodha ... ... 8,978 

. Total district ... 28,623 


The chief tribe of the Bhera Bdr are the Gondals, who 
occupy a fairly respectable place in the social scale and call 
themselves Edjpdts, though now classed oflS.cially as Jats. They 
stretch across the whole Doab in the adjoining portions of the 
Gujrdt and Shahpur Districts, from the Chendh valley to the 
Jhelum river and across it into the Jhelum District. In Bhera 
they own nearly 74,000 acres in 44 villages. Their numbers are 
returned as 33 per cent, above last settlement. Physically they 
are a fine race, tall, strong and well made, and until recently they 
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were a pastoral people subsisting almost entirely on the produce chap. i-c. 
of their large herds of cattle. Since the introduction of British popSSon. 
rule, however, they have gradually been taking more and more to . — 

agriculture to which they now devote a considerable amount of land-owning 
attention and skill. They are still greatly addicted to cattle 
theft, which was formerly considered an honourable pursuit, and ® 
but few of them have taken service in the army for which they 
seem well fitted. 



Sarrals. 

Lake. 

The Harral», 

Bhera 

1,047 

746 

Laks and 

Shahpur 

... ... 4041 

1,419 

Kagyauas. 

KhushAb 

... ‘ ... 16 

71 


Sargodha ... 

643 

920 



Total district .•* 2^110 

8,156 



In the Bar, south-west of the Gondals, come the similar cattle- 
owning, cattle-stealing tribes of Harral and Lak, the former of 
whom own over 11,000 acres in the Bhera Bdr and the latter 
nearly 20,000 acres in Bhera and Sargodha, and then the Nag- 
jknas, a holy clan, small in numbers but owning some 15,000 


acres in the Shahpur riverain and Sargodha Bar. 





Jais. 

Sdjpuis. 

The Bhattfs. 

Bhera 

.«• »«r« 

735 

1,890 


Shahpur ... 

* • • • « 

1,471 

1,299 


Khush^b ... 


26 1 

1,641 


Sargodha ... 


1,741 

1,597 



Total district 

4,211 

8,427 



Turning now to the valley of the Jhelum we find, west of 
the Gondals all along the river from Miani to Shahpur, the agri- 
cultural population consisting of a number of comparatively 
small and unimportant clans, some of which class themselves as 
Bhattfs and some as Khokhars. Of these two terms the latter 
has more significance here and does apparently mean a close 
connection between the clans calling themselves by that name, 
but the term Bhatti is very loosely used, and signifies no real 
connection between different clans. If a Jat in the Jhelum 
riverain after having mentioned his clan-name is pressed to give 
a wider tribal name, he will probably, unless he is a Khokhar, 
say he is a Bhatti, just as a Gondal in the Bar will say he is a 
Chauhan, and in each case with equal truth. These so called 
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CHAP. i.-c. Bbattis also own a considerable area south of Sliahpur, and alto- 
PopSion gether in the Shahpur and Sargodha Tahsils Bhatfcls own 27 
— estates and about 27,000 acres. They are fairly industrious 
unX^wning poasants but greatly wanting in thrift and deeply in debt as 
tribes— a rule. 

The Bhattis. 

The Khokhars. Khokhat. KJwkhar Khokhat 




Jai. 

Hd j'ptU. 

Bhora 

2,530 

2,1 

1,271 

Shalapur ... 

10,69.5 

],2[9 

17 

Khusliab ... ... 

6,470 

6G9 

1 

Sargodha ... ... 

" 2,S57 


483 

Total district 

21,858 

5,£8S 

1,772 


On both sides of the Jhelum, from about Miaui down to the 
■Jhang border and on into Jhang, there are many villages owned 
by clans calling themselves Khokhar, either as their only de.sig' 
nation or as a secondary tribal name in addition to their local 
clan-name. Althongh used some wliat vaguely by some clans, it 
has a more definite meaning thati Bhatti, and the Kbokhars are 
here a fairly compaot tribe of the ordinary Punjabi Musalman type, 
and evidently of indigenous origin, notwithstanding the claim 
some of them make to be descended from Qutab Sbab of Arab 
blood. The Kbokhars own 10 villages and over 50,000 acres in 
the Bhera Tahsil, but are most numerous in the south of the 
Shahpur Tahsfi near the Jhang border. In that neighbourhood 
they and cognate tribes claiming Khokhar descent own (58 estates 
and more than 60,000 acres, while in Khushah they own in 31 
villages, and have nearly J 00,000 acres. So that the Kbokhars 
may be said to be the principal laud-owning tribe of the Shahpur 
Tahsil as the Gonclals are in Bher-a. At last settlement 21,040 
persons were returned as Kbokhars : the number uow returned is 
28,918, an increa.se of 20 per cent., but this iiioludes the Khokhar 
Jats and Khokhar Bdjputs. 

Mkkans. Jhammats. 




Jats. 

• 2,751 



Tbe Mekans 
and Jbam- 

Bhera 

Bdj'p^ta. 

U 

300 

mats. 

Shahpur 

1,407 

1,554 

2,013 


Klmshab ... 

-S 22 : 

8 

: 829 


Sargodha ... 

453 




Total district ... 

5,435 

1,584 

2,643 


Among the other Punjabi Musalman laud-owning clans of 
the Jhelum valley^ are the indigenous clan of Mokaus, a 
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eompaofc clan, found chiefly immediately to the east and south 
of Bhahpur, In the Shahpur and Sargodha Tahsfls they own 
in : 9 estates more than 50,000 acres, and so come little hehind 
the Khokhars in importance as landonmers. 'they were for- 
merly noted for turbulence, but haye now settled down more or 
less quietly to agriculture and are fairly jjrosperous. Some of 
the leading members of this tribe, who hawe their head- quarters 
in Kot Bhai Kban and Kot Pahlw^n, are very well-to-do, and 
have a consideralde reputation as horse-breeders. The rank and 
file hare still a bad name for cattle-lifting. Belated tu 
them are the Jhammats, another compact local clan, returned 
as Bajputs, who own 12 villages and 17,600 acres immediately 
south of Shahpur. Tiiey are bad managers and many of them 
in debt. They liave alienated nearly 10,000 acres since settle- 
ment. 

East of Sahi'wal, and in the neighbourhood of Sargodha, are , 


the Kalears 


Bbera 

Shabpur 

Khnsliab 

Sargodha 


Total district 


Jats, 

198 

356 

133 

715 


360 

13 

a, 177 
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The Kaledrs. 


They are a tribe whose influence is quite out of proportion 
to its numbers, aud dates from the time when the Kirdna Bar 
was dedicated to the camel and the cow. One Allahyar, Kaledr, 
made a great name for himself by organising the business of 
cattle theft in such a way as to win respect both from the 
thieves (for whom he provided a clearing-house) and also from 
the administration (which he was prudent enough to assist con- 
siderably), The ethnology of the clan is even more doubtful 
than usual ; in the 190i census and in the revenue records of 
Shahpur Tahsil, they are classed with the Biloches, probably on 
account of their interest in camels ; hut in the 1911 census 
and the revenue records of Sargodha Tahsil, they hesitate 
between Jat and Bajput ; so that it appears eminently probable 
that they too are of the same stock as the tribes already men- 
tioned, The Kalears own about 16,000 acres of land in Shahpur 
and Sargodha Tahsfls. 

In the valley of the Jhelum on the Khushab side, the The joyas. 
principal land-owning tribes are the Bilooh, Khokhar and Bhattj 
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already mentioned. The only other tribe of any importance 
are the Joyas 


Bliera 


Jaii. 

... 56a 

RdjpiiU- 

Shahpur 


... 271 

388 

Khushab 

... ... 

... 1,960 

90 

Sargodba 

... 

51 

36 


Total district 

... 2,844 

514 


They are a tribe of zamindar status, owning 8 villages and 
nearly 37,000 acres in this tahsil, south of Khnshdb. They are 
quiet, industrious cixltipators. 

Bhera ... ... ... ... K) 

Shahpur ... ... ... ... 192 

Khush^b ... ... ... ... Ij278 

Sargodba ... ... ... ... qq 


Total district 


1,640 


In the Thai country west of Khushab by far the most re- 
markable land-owning tribe are the Tiw^nas, a fairly compact 
local tribe, who have by their strong right hand gained for them- 
selves in comparatively recent times an importance out of all 
proportion to their numbers. Notwithstanding their claims 
to high Hindu descent and their pedigree reaching back through 
Ham and Noah to .Adam, they were until about a century ao’o 
an ordinary Punjdbi Musalman tribe inhabiting a few villages 
at the north of the Thai desert. After a severe struggle with 
their neighbours, the Awdns, the head of the clan established in- 
dependent authority over the Thai, and even after the Sikhs 
under Eanjit Singh brought them under subjection they found 
it advisable to employ the Tiwana chief as their local Governor. 
On the outbreak of the Second Sikh War the Tiwanas 
took the E-fitish side, and by their bravery and loyalty, both 
then and in the mutiny, gained great distinction and high re- 
W9»rd, Tli6y o,r(3 still mtioli valuod as C 8 /V 9 ilry soldiers, emd msiiiv 
of them are serving in the Army, which perhaps accounts for 
tho^ fact that they arc almost the only tribe in the district of 
which there were more females than o^ales resident at the time 
of the census (785 females to 766 males). Ihe ^reat war of 1914 
has given the tribe a fresh opportunity to prove its worth, and 
hp® not found it wanting. Eocruits have come forward in lar^’e 
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numbers and two of the loading Maliks obtained positions on 
the staff, and bare both been mentioned in despatelies. Seyoral 
of the members of the chief Tiwana family have titles and 
jdgirs and seats in Darbdr, They hare also obtained grants of 
waste land on the inundation canals from the Jhelum in the 
Shahpur Tahsil (where they hold 12 estates and about 30,000 
acres), and squares, amounting to 4,300 acres in the Lower 
Jhelum Colony, besides the 12 estates and 85’000 acres owned 
by them in the Khushsib Tahsil. Their number was returned 
as 3,202 in 1881 and 2,790 in 1891. The apparent decrease is 
mainly due to more correct classification. It is possible that 
enlistment in the army may hare helped to reduce the numbers, 
but undoubtedly the increased exclusireness of the clan (who are 
not unnaturally jealous of their reputation) is mainly respon- 
sible. In the same way the Ndns, who are closely connected 
with the best Tiwdna families by marriage, have dropped from 
1,213 in 1901 to 699 in 1911. The Wadhals of Hadali are 
acknowledged by the Ndns and Tiwdn^s as their social equals, 
btit tribes such as the Gldjris and Mahls who have won much 
military distinction in Tiwana regiments are still somewhat in- 
ferior in status. It is not unusual for members of other Thai 
clans to call themselves Tiwanas, and many of the men enlisted 
in the army as Tiwhnas do not belong to the true Tiwana clan.* 

The other villages in the Thai are owned by various petty 
clans which are litlle known and have no claim to Rajput rank : 
they are principally shepherds, tall, strong and of primitive 
ways ready to migrate with their flocks and herds according to 
the changes of the season. 




Awdns- 

Jats- 

Bhera 

« e « tt«t « 

5,656 

207 

Shahpur 

♦ * i * • • 

... 5,534 

218 

Khushab 

« « # * e « 

... 50,213 

175 

Sargodha 

... ... 

4,525 

G19 


Total district 

... 65,928 

1,219 


North of the Thai come the very compact tribe of the Aw4ns, 
who hold practically the whole of that part of the Salt Range 
which is included in the Shahpur District, and the greater portion 
of the plain lying at its foot. They own all but one of the 

^In revenue proceedings. Cases occur in which individuals have to reconcile their 
p^ilitary credentials with their civil rights by procl|iiming themselves Mirasi Tiwina. 
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K-TiusMb Salt Bang villages, and nine-tenths of the cultivated area 
of that circle. They are essentially the tribe of the Salt ilauge in 
this neighbourhood and extend north and east into the Attook, 
Jbelum and Bawalpindi Districts. A n amber of them are also 
scatteren as tenants in the villages across the dhelum, and they 
own over 10,0(10 acres in 22 villages of the Bhera Tahsil, and 9 
villages and 9,863 acres in the Shahpur Tahsil, besides 6,38S acies 
in Sargodha. They are distinctly a peasant tribe, and although 
they claim to be descended from Alif Shab, known also as Qutab 
Shah, and through him from Ali, son-in-law of the Prophet, they 
are, so far as language, customs and physique go, an indigenous 
Panjabi tribe. They are a brave and high spirited race, but 
prone to beeping alive old feuds and given to quarrelling, which 
often leads to riots and ruinous litigation. They are excellent 
cultivators and display beaver-like indusf,ry in maintaining their 
complicated system of irrigation from the mountain torrents by 
means of embankments and terraces, and' reclaiming land from 
the steep hillsides. They are keen horsemen, and are always de-. 
lighted to enter for a competition in tent-pegging iohapli). 
Their numbers were returned at last settlement as 62,526, and 
now 67,1(17, an increase of 28 per cent. A considerable number of 
them have taken service in the Army and Military Police and 
make good soldiers. 

Bhera 
Shahpur 
KhushSh 
Sargodha ... 

Total distriet ... .3,279 


North of KhushAh towards the Jheluni border are three villages 
with 16,393 acres' owned by the Janjuhas, a trilje found chiefly 
further north in Jhelum and Rawalpindi. They are admittedly 
of high rank and claim a Rajput descent, hut are more probably 
the descendants of the aristocracy among the Awans, just as the 
Eajpiics are the aristocracy of the flats and the Kh^nzddas of the 
Meos in Gurgaon. 

Their members were returned in 1881 as 3,766, but now as 
only 3,279, probably a result of more careful classification. 
They make good cavalry soldiers. 

Of the minor land-owning and cultivating tribes the only 
ones of importance are : ~ (1) The Aralns (12,604 against 8,236 at 
last settlement), who are chiefly found in the flhelum Valley and 


... 1,101 
... 180 
... 1,62 s 

871 
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especially near the large towns and villages where they ply their 

occupation of markid-gardenmg : with them may bo grouped P«puiation. 

the Maliyars (3,798 against 1,953), who w^ere once the main Muio~and- 

owners in some villages round Bhera, but have now sold much of o'vning tribes. 

their land ; they too are skilful market-gardeners ; indeed the terms 

Arain and Maliyar practically mean “ market-gardener ” and it 

is probable that many now calling themselves by these names 

from their occupation originally belonged to other tribes. They 

are a quiet, industrious people, the men usually cultivating 

small plots of land on wells and jhaldrs, while the'women carry 

the green produce for sale to the neighbouring towns and villages. 

The high percentage of infirmities among Arafns is noticeable 
and may be duo to the great use they make of town manure. 

They own little land but are valued as lenants, and are, as cultiva- 
tors, the best of the colonists. (2) There are a few Ahirs (l,5d0), 
owning land ci iefl^y in Khushab and near Sahnval. They are 
ordinary Musalman peasants like their neighbours. (3) The 
Dhudis (1,405) are an ordinary peasant tribe owning a little land 
in the Jhelum Valley. (4) Ihe Sials (948) are an offshoot from 
the great Jhang tribe and own little land in this district, being 
chiefly found towards the Jhang border. (5) The Mughals (1,996) 
are probably for the most part indigenous Punjabis who have called 
themselves by the name of a ruling race just as others ' call 
themselves 11 ajpdt, Sheikh or Sayad. (6) The Tdrars (1,729) are 
an offshoot from the Gujrat tribe of that name and are found 
chiefly in Bhera Tahsil where they own a little land. (7) The 
Kambohs (1,299, of whom 4 are Hindfls, and 96 are Sikhs) are 
really of three distinct kinds :—(«) the Kambohs of Bhera and 
Sada Kamboh in Shahpur Tahsil ; although they own about 6,009 
acres of land, they are not much given to agriculture, but devote 
themselves largely to Government service, especially in the'Eeve- 
nue Department. They are connected with tlie Qa'nuugo Sheikhs 
of Bhera, and would, if they wmre less improvident, be men of 
considerable wealth ; (b) the peasant Kambohs found in the south , 
of Shahpur Tahsil ; an industrious tribe with small holdings : (<?) 
the colonists from the Central Punjab, who are, as agrioulturisk, 
almost in the same class as Arains. 

In addition to the old established tribes of the district, Agricnitniai 
much new blood has of course come in, by reason of migra- tribes raceatiy 
tion to the colony. Among these may be mentioned the 
Gujjars (2,004) who are mostly from Gujrat, and have generally 
settled in Bhera and Sargodha Tahsils; and about 3 ;',000 Jats ; 

(including some 7,000 Sikhs and 1,000 Hindis) of whom the most 
numerous district clans are the Ohimas (8,050), the Wardiohes 
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(3,640) and tlie Siyals (2,594) 

!31i<6X'a ••• c* 

Shahpur 

Khushab 

Sargodha ... .. 


IPart a. 


Total district 


S,461 

1,589 

1,078 

1,188 

6,816 


The Brahmans are found chiefly in the large towns and vil- 
lages of the Jhelum Valley, where their Hindu clients live. They 
own very little land in this district and chiefly confine themselves 
to religious or semi-religious occupations, such as performing 
ceremonies, casting horoscopes and receiving the offerings of the 
pious. Bew of them have any real knowledge of Sanskrit or more 
than a smattering of religious lore. Their numbers at last settle- 
ment were given as 6,465. Among them are included the 
Muhials, who are more addicted to employment in the Civil 
Service than to strictly Brahmanical occupations. 


Bhera 

Shahpur 

Khushab 

Sargodha 


Total district 


5,324 

8,659 

2,621 

1,552 

13,156 


At last settlement the Sayads were returned as 9,6u6, so that 
there is an apparent increase of 38 per cent. A large pro- 
portion of these so-called Sayads are probably of indigenous de- 
scent and have come to be considered as Sayads because descended 
from some holy man who handed down his saintly character to 
his posterity. The Sayad proper is a ph' reverenced and respected 
by the faithful, who support him by their offerings and sometimes 
gift to him a portion of their land. But in this district there 
are several large colonies of land-owning Sayads especially near 
Bhera and round Shahpur, where a Sayad family held sem-indepen- 
dent sway before Eanjit Singh subjugated the country. In the 
Shahpur Tahsil they hold 17 villages and over 20,000 acres, as 
well as about 36,000 acres in other tahsils. They are unthrifty, 
had managers, and for the most part in debt to their Hindu 
neighbours. 

Bhera ... ... ... ... 223 

Shahpur ... ... ... 631 

Khushab ... ... ... ... 53 

Sargodha ... ... ... ... 186 


Total district 


... 1,093 
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At last settlement tlie Ulma' were returned as 3,141. In 
fact Ulma is not tlie name of a tribe or caste» A Musalmau 
of any tribe if be learns enough Arabic to conduct the services 
in tlie mosque and teach the village boys to read the Koran by 
rote is called an Ulma, but his original tribe is not forgotten, 
and if his descendants do not continue to act as mosque 
attendants they will be not known as Ulma but as belonging to 
their proper tribe. In 1911 many Ulma must have been return- 
ed under the name of their proper tribe. 

... ... - ■ ' ... 1,195 

Shaiipur ... ... 1,#79 

Khushab ... ... ... ... 1,634< 

Sargodlia ... ... ... ... 720 


Total district 


5,028 


Probably very few of the Qiireshi inhabitants of this dis- 
trict are of true Arab descent. A Punjabi, who has attained 
a reputation for piety and become revered as a pir, transmits an 
odour of .sanctity to his descendants, which if it does not make 
them Sayads will probably make them Qureshis. Altogether 
this tribe is recorded as owning about 4,000 acres in Bhera, 6,000 
in Shahpur, and 14,000 in Khushab. Two of them are zailddrs - 
Mian Muhammad HayAt of Sahbowal, and Pir Chau Pfr of Pail— ■ 
each of whom has liy his personal character and public spirit 
done much to justify their families’ superior status. At last 
settlement the Quresb IS were enumerated as Sheikhs, of whom 
there were 6,7 f 8, but this number included most of those who 
are now enumerated separately under that name. 


Bbera 

Sliahpui' 

Khushab 

Sargodba 


Total district 


1.583 

87U 

810 

635 

3,898 


The Pakirs, who in this district are almost all Musalmans, 
also generally assnuio a religious character and make use of 
blessings or curses, as the case may be, to expedite the alms- 
givings of the faithful. They are for the most part simply lazy 
beggars who find a roving mendicant’s life more to their taste 
than one of monotonous industry. In some parts of the district 
they have acquired land by gift, but are rapidly losing it to their 
mote thrifty neighbours. At last settle nent the number of 
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Fakirs was only 1,429, so they have nearly trebled in the past 
20 years. This does not of course mean more than that a num- 
ber of people have succumbed to the temptation to become 
parasites on the greatly increased wealth of the oommunity. 

The Bharais (790) go about beating drums and begging in 
the name of Sakhi Sawar. "" ^ 


Bheia 

Shalipur 

Khuslidb 

Sargodha 


1 , 5£9 

i?8 

609 

813 


Total district ... 3,489 


The Sheikhs of this district may generally be divided into 
three classes :—(«) ordinary Punjabi agriculturists, who have 
adopted this name as a mark of special respectability ; they rank 
rather lower in the public estimation than the Qureshfs ;’of this 
kind are the Sheikhs of Malakwal (now transferred to Gujrat 
District) and Ohak Sheikh4n, near Jhawarian : (&) Aluhamma- 
dans who have devoted themselves largely to civil service ; such 
are the Sheikh Qamingos of Bhera town, who own 836 acres of 
land, largely by purchase, in Bhera and its neighbourhood : . c) 
recent converts to Islam from castes not recognized as Musal- 
mau. It is now only by a considerable straining of the truth 
that Sheikhs can be included among the priestly castas. 

Practically the whole of the trade of fhe district is in the 
hands of four castes, the Aroras, Khatris (including Bhatias), 
Khojas and Pirachas, the two former castes Hindu and the two 
latter Musalman. The Khojas (6,856 against 3,426 at last 
settlement) and the Pirachas (who numbered 598 in 1891 and 
667 in 1901, but have now classed themselves as Khojas) are 
found chieiy in Bhera, Shahpur and Miani towns, where they 
do a considerable amount of trade, chiefly in cotton and grain. 
Some of them have dealings with Bombay and Karachi on the 
one hand and with Persia and Bukhara on the other. They 
own by purchase nearly 3,000 acres chiefly round Bhera. 

The Khatris and Aroras between them make up three- 
fourths of the total Hindu and Sikh population of the district. 
More than a fourth of them live in the towns and mrst of the 
remainder in the large villages, where they alone are the traders, 
shopkeepers and bankers of the community. They are a tlirifcy 
and intelligent body of men, much more patient and far see- 
ing than the Musalman peasants, who are as a rule much in- 
debted to them. By advancing small sums to the peasants at a 
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high rate of interest and allowing it to aeciimulyte until it 
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is impossible for the peasant to pay, they have managed by the Popniation. 
judicious use of our unsympathetic Civil Law to compel the pea- 
sants to part .vith a large proportion of their more valuable land by (tlasdes — 
sale or mortgage, which in many cases is practically equivalent to 
a sale. The Khatri or Arora money-lender generally prefers a ‘ 
mortgage to a sale, as this does not expose him to a suit for 
pre-emption and he finds it easier to persmide his peasant 
debtor to mortgage than to sell his land. Yet since the regular 
settlement 65 years ago about 6 per cent, of the cultivated 
land in the Jhelum valley has passed by sale into the hands 
of money-lenders, Khatrls are the chief owners of several 
estates in Bhera, and fi.ve in the Shahpur Tabsil, and own some 
40,000 acres chiefly in the neighbourhood of the large towns, 
and of the flourishing village of Ohak Bam Bas which is owned 
entirely by a family of Khatrls of long standing as landlords. 

Aroras own over 96,000 acres in the district, but nearly half of 
this consists of Thai land in the neighbourhood of Ndrpur and 
Eangpur Baghur, while the remainder is in the neighbourhood 
of Sahlwdl, Baruka, Khushab, Girot, Haddli and Mitha Tiwdna. 

Both classes, however, hold in mortgage about 10 per cent, of 
the cultivated area of the Jhelum valley and a considerable 
proportion of the best proprietary land elsewhere, and altogether 
these two money-lending classes between them are responsible 
for about a fifth of the total fixed land revenue of the district. 
Altogether a very large share of the landlord’s profits from the 
proprietary land of the district finds its way into their pockets. 

No class has benefited from the British Eule nearly so much as 
these Hindu money-lenders. Our laws and our principles of 
political economy treat thrift as almost the only virtue, and 
have given the patient and parsimonious shopkeeper an advantage 
he has not been slow to use over his thoughtless and extravagant 
Musalman neighbour ; and so he has secured a command over 
much more than his share of the accumulated capital and even 
of the land of the district. The Khatris and Aroras too have 
been much more ready than the peasant classes to avail them- 
selves of the means of education offered by our schools, and thus 
have improved their position and especially have secured a very 
large proportion of the appointments in our courts and offices. 

While among the Musalm^ns only about one male in fifty can 
read and write, more than one in three can do so among the Hindus 
and Sikhs ; and more than half the males in the district having 
a knowledge of English belong to the Arora or Khatri caste. 

The Bhatias are in this district a sub-section of the Khatris 
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CHAP i-c. whom they eat. The numbers of these tribes are as 

follows : — 


Population. 

Mercantile 

clasos— 

The Khatris 
and Aroras. 


Caste. 
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18,819 i 

14,5?3 ; 1 


Bliatia 

1,427 

'/SS'S' 


76 

2,056 

X , ..'3,555 ,| 

, , 501 ■' 


10,971 

16,966 

; 13,783 

s,:iss 

47,083 

31,026 

' 1.6,027::^ 


The Bhera Talisil may be considered a sort of boundary 
between the Khatrfs and Aroras. In this tahsil the numbers of 
the two castes are about equal. ISTorth of this in Jhelum and 
Edwalpindi the Khatri's greatly exceed the Aroras in number, 
while to the south and west, in the Shabpur and KhushAb 
Tahslls and in the Jhang and Mianwali Districts the Aroras 
greatly outnumber the Khatrfs. The Khatrfs occupy a con- 
siderably higher rank in the social scale than the Arords, and 
are, as a imle, more intelligent and enterprising and less pusil- 
lanimous. According to the statistics the increase of numbei’S 
sihce last settlement has been Khatrfs and Bhdtias 12 per cent, 
and Aroras 16 per so that apparently the Aroras are 

having the better of the Khatrfs in. this respect. The proba1)le 
explanation is that plague has never been so fatal in Kliushdb 
as it was in Bhera in 1904 and 1907. As regards religion 29 
per cent, of the Khatrfs and 34 per cent, of the ArorAs have 
returned themselves as Sikhs, but some of them, especially of 
the Aroras, are only nominally Sikhs, and not very clearly dis- 
tinguished from Hindiis; the Kliatri Sikhs, however, are generally 
more particular about their tenets and customs, and may mostly 
be considered true Sikhs. 


menSu distxiot practically the whole of the artisan and 

menial classes are Musalmdn except the Sundrs, many of whom 
are Hindu, and the Ohilhras, many of whom still prufess their 
own primitive religion. Some of the classes of artisans, such 
as LoMrs, Julaha, Teli, Dliobi, are more trade-guilds than tribes, 
and a family giving up its traditional occupation and taking to 
another would, after a generation or two, be considered to belong 
to the caste whose common occupation it had adopted, so that 
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the different castes are not divided from each other by fixed 
and lasting boundaries. Still so strong is the tendency to follow 
the ancestral occnpation and so closely are the persons belonging Pop^ion. 
to each such caste or trade-guild inter-connected by community Mercantile 
of occupation, wliioli generally carries with it inter-marriage and 
similarity of social customs, that these v/ell-recognised divisions menials, 
are of real importance in the frame-work of society. In general 
estimation the different artisan castes take rank according to 
the nature of their usual occupation, workers in metal and wood 
ranking higher than workers in clay, and they again higher 
than workers in leather. Lower down, the distinction is jmrtly 
made according to the nature of the food eaten, Mirasis ranking 
loiv because they eat almost any one’s leavings, and Ohfihras 
lowest of all because they eat the flesh even of animals that 
have died a natural death. 

The condition of those classes as a whole has greatly im- 
proved since the introduction of British rule. The enormous 
rise in the prices of agriculkiral produce and the rapid develop- 
ment of cultivation and irrigation have led to a great demand 
for the services of all wliose work is connected with the opera- 
tions of agriculture, and their remuneration has increased in 
proportion. Those who are paid in kind, such as the Tarkhdn, 

LoMr, Kubhar and Mnsalli, get a larger proportion of the pro- 
duce, and its money value has greatly risen. The custom of 
paying in cash for all services required on State works, such as 
canals and I’ailways, combined with the greater plenty of silver 
coin, and the greater demand for labour of all kinds, has made it 
much more common to pay for services in cash than in kind, 
and has led to a marked rise in money wages, which taken 
along with the greater steadiness in the demand for labour, has 
bonefitted the lowest class of labourer more than he has suffered 
from the rise in prices. A much larger proportion of the lower ‘ 
castes than formerly have amassed some little w<;alth in coin 
or ornaments, and it is not uncommon to find members of the 
artisan castes in possession of plots of land as mortgagees. The 
demand for tenants to break up new land has led many of these 
castes to give up their traditional occupation and become culti- 
vators, which means for them a distinct rise in the social scale 
and an improved means of subsistence. 

The Sunars or Zargars (5,707 against 4,139 at last settle- TiieSoufe. ■ 
ment, an increase of 38 per cent.) are the workers in gold and 
silver, and have much more employment than formerly in 
making up the jewellery in whioli form all classes of the people 
prefer to hoard their savings. Two-tMrds of them are Hindds 
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or Sikhs and one-third Mnsalm^n. They are chiefly found in 
large towns and Tillages. Many of them advance money on 
the security of ornaments. Some have a l)ad reputation as 
receivers of stolen jewels, the proceeds of houso-broalcing, wMch 
they melt down at once to avoid recognition. 

The Tarkhdns (17,089 against 12,568 at last settlement, an 
increase of 36 per cent.) do all the carpentry work of the dis- 
trict, making agricultural implements, the wood-work of the 
Persian-wheel, &c., generally in return for a customary payment 
in kind. They are also the brick-layers of wells and of buildings 
of burnt brick. They are found chiefly in the villages and are 
practically all Musalmans, The carpenteis of Bliera and 
Sdhiwdl are noted for the carving of house-fronts and for lacquer 
work. 

The Lohdrs (8,433 against 6,026 at last sottlemontj an 
increase of 40 per cent.) are the blacksmiths and workers in 
iron. They are practically all Musalmans and arc found chiefly 
in the villages. They are regular agricultural menials receiving 
payment of customary dues in kind in return for their making 
and mending the iron part of agricultural implements, the 
customer furnishing the iron. 

The Kubhars (16,888 against 14,164 at last settlement, an 
increase of 19 per cent.) are the potters, makers of bricks, and 
clay vessels. They are almost all ]\Tusalmdns, live both in the 
towns and villages, are true agricultural menials and get custom- 
ary dues in kind in return for making the earthenware vessels 
required for the Persian-wheel and for domestic use. Many of 
them also keep donkeys and act as j)etty carriers within the town 
or village area. 

The Julahas (26,300 against 25,888 ,at last settlement, an 
increase of 2 per cent.) are more generally called Paoli in this 
district. They are almost all Musalmdns and are found not only 
in the towns but scattered through the villages all over the dis- 
trict. Their principal, almost their sole, occupation is weaving 
cotton and wool into cloth. They are paid not in kind but by the 
piece. A considerable quantity of coarse cotton cloth woven by 
them is exported towards PesMwar and Kabul, but their occupa- 
tion has suffered by the growing fashion for European and machine- 
made piece-goods. They are a turbulent class, ever ready to 
resent their position of inferiority to the peasantry and to rebel 
against the customary poll-tax or ground-rent imposed upon them 
by the landowners. Weavers are popularly credited with an 
allowance of intelligence inferior to that of their neighbours. 
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Many people lia^e been deceived by the mirages in the Ohhachh’ 
but a weaver is said to have been seen laboriously wading across ^ojiiiation. 
one ! _ In Bhera there is a weavers’ oo -operative society, which jrerca^e 
promises well, but a similar venture in Khushab soon came to an ®}»35ea- 
inglorious end. There is no doubt that collective bargaining 
would make a great difference to the wealth of this class, and 
they could also improve their income considerably by adopting 
the methods taught at the Ludhidna School of Weaving. It is to 
1)6 hoped that their supposed shortage of intellect will in time be 
cured by education, which they seem to ensue more eagerly than 
most Musalmans. The very small increase in their numbers is 
probably to be taken as meaning that they take freely to other 
occupations, and change their caste-name when they do so. As 
cotton-mills increase in the Punjab it is probable that the number 
of weavers AviU still further diminish. 

The Nais (10,886 against 8,911 at last settlement, an increase 'riioKa&. 
of 22 per cent.) are found everywhere and are almost all Musal- 
miins. They are the barbers of the country, even Hindus having 
their heads shaved by Musalman Nais. They also act as leeches, 
perform circumcision, and are the recognized messengers in the 
case of all domestic ceremonies, carrying notices of births, 
marriages, and, in this district also of’ deaths. In the 
they are paid in kind among the regular menials. 

The Tells (3,323 against 2,818 at last settlement, an increase ThoTeifs. 
of 18 per cent.) are all Musalmans and their occupation is oil- 
pressing. They are closely connected with the Qasais or butchers 
(8,251 against 6,451 at last sottlament, an increase of 23 per cent.) 
who are rather a trade-guild than a tribe and are most numerous 
in tbo large towns. Some of the Qasais act as sheep-dealers or 
themselves keep flocks of sheep and goats which they breed for 
sale. Some of them have a bad reputation for helping to make 
away quickly with stolen cattle. The Penjas (62) or cotton- 
scutchers are generally Tells by caste. 

The Mactiliis (16,141 against 12,646 at last settlement, an 
increase of 28 per cent.'' are all Musalmans and are scattered all 
over the district. Their chief occupation is that of bakers, the 
men fetching the fuel and the women baking at their ovens the 
cakes brought by the village housewives and taking payment in 
kind at the . time. Water-carrying is generally done by the 
people themselves. With the Maohhls may “ be classed the 
J hlnwars (850) who are for the most part Hindu or Sikh and have 
come into the colony recently. 

The Mallahs 1,371 against l,017f are the boatmen of the 
rivers and are all Musalmdns. 
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The Dhobis (8,301 agaiasfc 6,457.. an inorease si sice last sottle- 
ment of 27 per cent.) are the washermen and are almost all 
Musalmans. The Chlmbas (8) or calico-printers., and Lilaris 
(96), Charohas or dyers, and Darzis (576) or tailors are generally 
of the Dbobi caste They rank low as handling dirty clotlies and 
keeping donkeys. 

The iMochls (22,588 against 18,213 at last settlement, an 
increase of 23 per cent.) are all Musalmans. They are the workers 
in leather and rank low because they handle skins. In this dis- 
trict they generally confine tliemselves obiefly to making slioos 
and other leather-work besides tanning skins. The Moohi, whose 
perquisite the skins of dead cattle are, has benefited considerably 
by the great rise in the price of skins, but he is also beginning to 
find that owners prefer to sell the skins themselves. 

With the Mochis may be classed the 1,890 Ohamars, who 
arc their .Hindu or Sikh equivalents. They are practically all 
settlers in Sargodha Tahsil from outside districts, and five-sixths 
of them are Hindds. 

The Mirasis (13,035 against 10,339 at last settlement, an 
increase of 26 per cent.) are the bards, musicians and genealogists 
of the people, and their services are in request at all domestic 
functions and especially at marriages. Their women are often 
prostitutes and it is a noticeahle fact that in this tribe almost 
alone of all tribes in the district the number of i'emaies exceeds 
that of males (6,931 females to 6,104 males), a fact which suggests 
that the ranks of their women are recruited otherwise than by 
birth within the caste. The Bhats 81) or bards may be mention- 
ed along with the Mirasis whom they resemble. The Mirdsis of 
the Salt Range are noted for their enterprise and audacity. They 
range all over the Punjab and even find their way t o Calcutta. 
As soon as they are far enough from home to Ije safe from recogni- 
tion they assume all sorts of dignities. Thei*e are tales of men 
who have^earned much repute (as well as large emoluments) in 
tile guise of Mahants in MuMn. Others have made considerable 
sums as Professors of Music down-country. Their houses are 
geuerally about the handsomest in the village. 

The Ods (956) are professional navvies, mostly g'^.'^-si-Hindu 
by religion, who render invalualile aid in ihe CACavation of canals. 
They are migrants, and have decreased in numbers by nearly 100 
per cent, since 1901, when the construction of tho Lower Jhelum 
Canal offered work for all. 

Generally speaking a sweeper, if he is a Muhammadan, is 
called a Musalli, and if he is not, is called a Chdhra, but there is 
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no tribal distinction, and some of tlie Mnbammadan sweepers are 
still numbered nmong the Chdbi’as ; in tbe census of 1901 and 
its predecessors no distinction was made. The distribution is as 
follows ; — 






Total. 


Tabs'll. 
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MnsalKs. 
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Bbera 

677 

23,903 

4S4 

34 j 

24,062 

Shahpur 

84 

11,233 

67 

... 

11,260 

Kbiisliab ... ; 

149 

7,786 

8 


7,927 

Sargodba ... ... j 

4,564 ; 

13,351 

3,973 

396 

13,546 

Total district 

6.474 < 

66,273 

j 

4,632 

■■ 1 

430 . 

66,786 

At la?t settlement 

35,401 

4,747 i 


_ 30,477 


They have increased by no less than 75 per cent, since last 
settlement ; 2,495 Ohiihras and 10,210 Musallfs migrated to the 
colony from other districts, and if these are deducted, the increase 
is 38 per cent., or nearly 2 per cent, per annum, which is much 
higher than that of the population as a whole. 

Besides their ti*aditional occupation of doing scavenger’s 
work they are the chief field labourers and get payment at cus- 
tomary rates in kind for their assistance, especially at harvest time 
when whole families of them move about the country to help in 
reaping the grain getting as a rule every twenty-first sheaf, which 
sometimes means as much as a rupee a day They are also the 
chief earth- diggers of the district and make large earnings at 
such work as making roads or clearing out canals, the usual rate 
of wages being Rs 3-0-0 per thousand cubic feet equivalent 
to about eight or twelve annas a day, while fortv years ago the 
usual rate for such labour was less than two annas a day. The 
position of the Ohuhras has been much improved by the great 
increase in the demand for labour, but they are an unthrifty 
hand-to-mouth class and are the first to feel the pinch of bad times. 
They are very ready to wander, and small encampments of them 
may often be seen at the roadside, the whole family moving about 
the country in search of food, with a sma 1 tent of rags, a cot or 
two, a bundle of clothes, a donkey and a few dogs as their whole 
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cHAP.i-c. worldly belongings. They furnish a considerable number of 
criminals, the Chdhra generally confining himself to petty thefts 
— ■ and house-breaking ar d leaving the more gentlemanly pursuit 
Mercantile oattle-theft to the Jat or Baiptit peasant. Few as the Mazhabls 
The chAhras are here, they have furnished a few recruits to the Pioneer regi- 
and Mnsaiiia. jnej^ts. The Musallis are In this district admitted to unusually 
equal terms by the Musalmdns, who accept water and food from 
their hands only requiring that they should be circumcifcd, should 
have repeated the Kalima and should have given up eating carrion 
or anything “ abominable.” The unconverted Chdhra eats the 
leavings of anybody, the flesh of animals that have died a natural 
death, snakes, lizards, foxes, iackals, or as one of them put it, any 
thing but dogs, — he would even eat hie donkey, if it happened to die. 

The B^iaagars. The Bdzfgats (2,430) and Nats (380) may he taken together. 

The numbers at last settlembnt; were 1,0& and 306, an in- 
crease of more than 100 per cent. They are acrobats and tum- 
blers and have no fixed residence, but move about from place to 
place, living in moveable shelters made of grass, and using don- 
keys and camels to carry their goods about on. The Bdzlgars 
are almost all returned as Hindiis and the Nats as Musalmans ; 
both are a gipsy, almost outcaste, tribe living largely on the 
leavings of others and on jungle vermin. Their women used to 
have a reputation for chastity. 

TheSSnsis. ijlie Sansfs (673) are especially a jungle tribe, have no fixed 

residence, and are often found encamped in vfaste places where 
they capture and eat jungle vermin of all sorts. They are not a 
particularly criminal tribe in this district. 

Increase The total population of the district has increased by 39 per 

^tM*’*°* cent, since 1891, and we have seen that nearly half of this increase 
is due to immigration, and half to natural increase. How the 
increase has been distributed over the various occupations and 
castes can be judged from these figures : — 


OccapafcioB. Caste. 

Increase per cent. 

fJat-Bajpdt 


jLWfo... 


A-»AgricTilture ^ Kliokliar 

I'. 


' ■ . . . ' ' 1 

I Balock 

29 

i^Ar^fns-Malyar ... 
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, 

Increase jicr cent. 


^ Say ad 

... 



1 

, 

38 

B. — Religion 

Brahman 

... 

... 

... 

16 


^Qureslii-Sbeikb 

... 

... 


27 

0. — Business 

r Kbatri 


... 


12 


( Arora... 

... 



15 


fSuuar... 

i 

... 

... 


■ 38 


1 

Tarlvbau 



1 V « 

36 

1 

Lobiir... 

... 

... 


1 , 40 

1 

K ubhar 


... 


19 

D.— vSkilled labour 

Julaba 


... 


2 


Wacbhi 


... 

« « « 

• 28 


Tell ... 


■ ... 


18 


Dhobi 

... 

■■ ■... 


27 


l^Mochi 


... 

*•* 

23 

E.—Unskilled labour, Cbiibbra, 

Mussalli 
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It ■will be seen that the ■unskilled labourers have increased 
more than any other section of the population ; but the agricul- 
turists are not far behind : the Sayads, who minister to the souls 
of the great majority of the population, the SunArs, who minister 
to their vanity, and the smiths and masons, who supply the most 
necessary instruments of agriculture have all kept pace with 
the general rate of increase ; the Machhis who prepare the food, 
and the Darzis, Dhobis and Aiochis, who supply, clean and repair 
raiment, have lost a little ground ; the potter is naturally less 
needed in a world of canals than in one of Persian wheels, and 
the oil-presser is also being ousted, partly by the improved oil- 
press, and pai’tly by the European exporter. The weavers afford 
a rather startling proof of the power of Manchester. 

By iar the most important family in the district is the 
Tiwdna family of Mitha-Tiwana on the edg of the Thai. An 
account of their early history has already been given in Sec- 
tion B, and a full account will be found in Massy’s “ Punjab 
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Chiefs ” Volume II, pages 16'7-183 (li)10 edition)*. The three 
Maliks who in the last generation did such good service for Gov“ 
ernment and received the title of Khan Bahadur, besides other re- 
wards, vis.) Maliks Fateh Sher Khan, Sher Muhammad Khan and 
Sdhib Khta, G.S.L, have all died. Malik Fateh Sher Khan left 
a minor son, Muhammad Sher Khan, who was till 1916 under the 
Court of Wards. He holds a perpetual jdgir in four villages 
(value Es 5,604) hi sides a life . of Rs. 4,089 for his father’s 
mutiny services. He holds also a lease of State land at Islam- 
abad (in the Thai) close loGunjiydl in addition to his anci’stral 
land. 

Malik Sher Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur, left tw'o minor 
sons. Host Muhammad and Ghulam Jilani, who wore also till 1916 
under the Court of Wards. Malik Host Muhammad holds a 
prepetual jdgir of the value of Es y,866, a life jdgk in consider- 
ation of his father’s Mutiny services of Es. 460, and a jdgir 
for the life of himself and his son of Es. 760, The brothers own 
a large area of land in the Klrashdb Thai, and l,6o0 acres of land 
near the Jhelum, part of which is irrigated from the Corbynwah 
Canal but is not very productive. They are enlithd to irrigate 
their lands from this canal free of water-rates for their- life-time. 
In addition to his lands in Khush4b. Malik Dost Muhammad 
Khan has squares on th r Lower Jhelum Canal. M. Ghuhim 
Jilani, who has recently been accepted for a direct commission 
in a Silladdr Camel Corps, only has a one-third share in the family 
estates in Khushab Tahsil. 

All these three young representatives of this famous family 
have yet to win their spurs. 


. Malik Sahib Khan, Khan iiahddur, C.S.I., after doing ex- 
cellent service in tiie Mutiny, obtained a grant of 8,700 acres of 
waste land^ at Kalra in the Shahpur Tahsil and construotod a 
canal to irrigate it. This has now become a most valuable estate. 
Malik Sahib Khan, who had earned a reputation for straiuhtfor- 
ward, truthfulne ss and integrity, died in 1879, leaving one son 


# A different and more-far-reai'liing account iu given in an Urdu history of M. Jahfin KWr 

ot Jahanabad, publialied anonymously under the title " .lahitn Numa." The author (wf'o unfor' 
tunately quotes no authorilies) traces the descent of the tribe from Adam, through li am : this 
partiarcu is supposed o have migrated to Sindh, and hk eldest son, Hind, had four sons, of whom 
the eldest, Purab^ had 42 sons. Kisheu being his anccessor. The line is traced down to the tmu 
kLi n succeeded by Tiwana; five generations la' er comes Kui 
Melo Das, who after being de^ King c£ Delhi, fiod to Sbakarganj, where 

he, together with his adherents feials, Kiiarra’s, Harrals, Ealeras, Dhuddis, Bliattis, Chadiiars, &c. 
WM converted to isUm by H^nit Sheikh Farfd-ud-d£n. JFrom Shakavganj Kai Melo Das went 
to Hot, Mdi, ol Dera Ismail Khan, who gave him Darya Khan in jdgrr. Of his three sons, 
Jetu succeeded, and is the propnitor of tte existing Tiwanas. Lakhu wont east and became a 

tl'ere begat the 
first visited by the Tiwanas in this district 
and from theie they spread northward and eastward to Dkhli Mohla and Milha-Tiwiina. 
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Malik Umar Hayat Khan, who was brought up under the Court 
of Wards and educated at the Aitohison Chiefs’ College in Lahore, 
where he gained a good colloquial knowledge of English. In 
1895 he was, on coming of age, put in charge of his splendid 
property, the income of which is well over a lakh of rupees per 
annum, Isesides large accumulated and invested savings. _ In 
addition to his inherited estates— Kalra and Megha Kadhi in 
Shahpur, and some land in Khushdb — Malik Umar Hayat has 
purchased Sardarpur and Chak Umar, as well as other land in 
Shahpur and Bhera. He owns three inundation canals — the 
PirdnwMa, the Ohahdrami, and the S^hib Kh.ln Wala — which add 
greatly to his wealth and prestige. He has also squares in the 
Lower ChenAb and Lower Jhelum Colonies; in the latter he 
maintains a large stud-farm. He has long been an Honorary 
Magistrate and exercises 1st class powers ; he was for a time 
Vice-Chairman of the District Board. He is an Honorary 
Captain in the XYIIIth King George’s Own Tiwana Lancers, and 
has seen active service in Somaliland (as Assistant Commandant of 
the 64th Camel Corps, 1903), Tibet (1904), Erance (1914-16), and 
Mesopotamia (1916) ; on the first occasion he got the medal and 
clasp and was mentioned in despatches ; in Tibet he got the 
medal *, in Erance, where he served on the staff of the Cavalry 
Brigade, he was three times mentioned in despatches. He was 
made a Companion of the Indian Empire for his military services 
in 1906, a Member of the Victorian Order in 1911, on account of 
his share in the Delhi Darb^r, where he was Deputy Herald, and 
a Knight' Commander of the Indian Empire in 1916 for his 
services with the Expeditionary Forces. He has served on the 
Legislative Councils of His Honour the Lieutenant- Governor and 
His Excellency the Governor-General, being nominated for the 
latter body a_ second time in 1913. In general, it may be claimed 
that the Malik’s record of service is as varied and meritorious as 
that of any landowner in the province and, as he is still in 
Mesopotamia, there is reason to hope that he may again add 
to his laurels. He enjoys a life jdgir of one-quarter of the 
revenue of Megha' (worth nearly Es. 700) , 

Malik Fateh KhAn, known asMotiAnwAla (“ The Man of 
Pearls ”), who died so bravely at Dalipgarh, left four sons besides 
KhAn Bahadur Malik Fateh Sher Khan. Of these Maliks, Alam 
Sher Khan and Sultan KhAn have no descendants living ; Malik 
Sher Bahadui’, who held the post of Munsiff, is now dead and 
two of his sons, the eldest of whom Malik KhAn Mohammad of 
Sherpur has a seat in DarbAr, enjoys a perpetual of about 
Es. 1,600. Malik Ahmad KhAn is also dead ; his son, M. Malik 
Khan, has a seat in DarbAr and a perpetual of about Es. 2,500. 
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The Tiwanas 
of Hamoka. 


In th( other main branch of this family, viz., the descendants 
of Malik Ahmad Yar Khdn, to which Malik Sher Muhammad 
Khdn and Sdhib Khan belonged, were Maliks Jahan Khdn and 
Fateh Khan, brothers of Malik SAhib Khdn. Malik Jahdn Kh4n 
served as Kirdar under Dewdn Sawan Mai, did good service in 
the Multan campaign and in the Mutiny, and received a Mutiny 
pension. His grandsons, Maliks Muhammad Hayat Khan and 
Sher Muhammad own, by purchase from Government, 611 acres 
of valuable land at Kot Muhammad Khan, south of Shahpur, 
and the former has a seat in Darbar. Their father, Khdn 
Bahadur Malik Muhammad Khdn, did good service as H onorary 
Magistrate and Munsiff and Sub-Registrar for the Shahpur 
Tahsfl. Malik Fateh Khan, the other brother of Malik Sihib 
KMn, did good service in the Mutiny, for which he received a 
grant of land, a life mudfi, and ultimately the title of Khdn 
Bahadur. His son, Malik Muzaffar Khan, has a seat in Darbar 
and owns about a thousand acres of valuable land at Muzaffarabad, 
near Shahpur Civil Station, as well as 30 squares in the Lower 
Jhelum and 10 in the Lower Ohenab Colony : he has a stud-farm 
in the former. He was at one time Jamadar in the Guides 
Cavalry and promised to make a good otBcer, but resigned his 
commission to attend to his father’s property at home. He is 
Vice-Chairman of the District Board and Sub-Registrar for 
Shahpur Tahsil and is as much respected for his abilities as he is 
popular. 

Several other members of this Mitha Tiwana family have 
attained to good positions in the Army and Police, the Tiwdnas 
being considered among the best of the Cavalry soldiers in the 
Native Army. Specially deserving of mention are Khdn Sahib 
Ressalddr-Major Sikandar Khan, and the sons of Ghuiam 
Muhammad Khdn, of whom Amir Khdn became an Inspector 
of Police, Ahmad Khan a Subedar-Major, and Dost Muhammad 
Khan a Rissalddr. 

Another branch of the Tiwdna clan derives its origin from 
Hamoka on the right bank of the Jhelum, south of Khushab. An 
account of it will be found in Massy’s ‘ ‘ Punjab Chiefs,” Volume 
II, page 308. Malik Sultdn Mahredd Khdn did good service 
under Edwardes at the siege of Multan, and again made himself 
most useful during the Mutiny. He was for years Inspector of 
Police in Shahpur District and won universal commendation for 
the impartial and trustworthy manner in which he iierformed his 
duties. His only son Malik Khuda Bakhsh Khan was Drought up 
under the Court of Wards and is now a first grade Extra Judicial 
Assistant Commissioner, He was from 1903 to 1907 British Envoy 
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in Kdbul, and for Ms services there he was made NAwab Sdhib in 
1907, and received from His Majesty the Amir the title of Izzet 
Nishan. He owns nearly 4,000 acres of land in Shahpur Tahsil, 
purchased from Government from time to time, ana irrigated 
from the Sultdn Mahmudwala Canal, wMch is his own pro- 
perty, and the Meknanw^la, in which he has purchased a sixth 
share : he has also purchased land elsewhere, and owns a con- 
siderable area in Hamoka. Besides tMs he has squares in the 
Lower Jhelum Colony where he keeps up a stud-farm. His son, 
Allah Bakhsh Khdn, has recently been appointed Extra Assis- 
tant Commissioner, and promises to follow in his father’s 
footsteps. 

The Nawab Sahib’s first cousin, the late Malik Ghulam 
Muhammad Kh4n,was Sub-Eegistrar of Khusbab Tahsil for many 
years. 

The representative of another t>ranch of the family, Malik 
Kh^n Muhammad Kh^n, is zaildar of the Hamoka circle, and 
during his minority his uncle, Sahib Khan, maintained the 
reputation of the family. 

An important branch of the Mandy^l Tiw^nds belongs to 
Haddli between Khushab and Mitha Tiwana. Prom the earliest 
times the members of this branch have distinguished themselves 
as good, law-abiding and loyal subjects of the British Empire 
and of these the most prominent was the late Sard^r Bahadur 
Malik Jahdn Khan, Bais of Jahanabad. He rendered excellent 
service in the Mutiny by raising at his own expense a troop of 
about a hundred horsemen, placing them at the disposal of Govern- 
ment, and leading them with great ability and bravery. He 
fought in the actions at Jhelum, Ajndla and Kalpi as well as in 
several actions with General Napier in Central India, but was 
severely wounded while attacking six of the enemy single- 
handed at Eanade. When the crisis was over Malik Jahdn 
Khdn was given the title of Sardar Bahadur for his conspicuous 
services and was made a Eisaldar-Major of the 18th Bengal 
Lancers and shortly afterwards was nominated as an Aide-de- 
Camp to the Commander-in- Chief. He died in 1893. His eldest 
son Mfliik Muhammad Mubariz Khan joined the 9th Bengal 
Lancers (now known as 9th Hodson’s Horsej in 1886 and 
supplied his own troop, paying Es. 15,000 as the subscription of 
his men from his own pocket. He retired as a EisaldAr in 1891 
on an invalid pension, but he has always kept his troop at full 
strength by supplying all the recruits required and has also 
paid their subscriptions. He was highly thought of while in 
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the regiment, of which he is now an Honorary Captain. He 
resides at Jahinabad near Shahpur, where he and his brother 
own a very fine property consisting of 3,000 acres free of land 
revenue for ever as well as 5,000 acres of revenue -paying land 
in that estate and Allahabad, Vegow^l and other villages in the 
immediate neighbourhood, all being irrigable from "their pri- 
vate canal, the Jahan Khanw;ila, The Malik has greatly 
added to the family property which is now four times what it 
was at the time of his father. Besides his lauds in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shahpur, and his ancestral lands in Hadali, he has 
nearly 700 acres in Jhang and other districts. He has a good 
stud of brood mares at Jahanabad, 

The Malik now devotes most of his time to his estate and 
niakes a very good landlord. He was granted the title of Nawah 
in 1916 mainly on account of the leading part he took in found- 
ing and endowing the O’Brien Islamia High School at Shahpur. 
He is the President, Vice-President or a member of almost all pub- 
lic Anjumans and is a trustee of the M. A.-O. College at Aligarh. 
He is looked upon as one of the rusted leaders of the Muham- 
madan community in the Punjab and even outside it, He has, 
with Government permission, jointly with his brother under- 
taken the cost of maintaining his own Troop in the Hodson’s 
Horse, since the earliest period of the present war. He is an 
Honorary saUddr for his own territory and also a member of the 
District Board Shahpur. He was a member of His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s Legislative Council from 1910 — 1913, 

His younger brother is Malik Muhammad Mumtdz Khdn, 
who is an Imperial Cadet, and holds at present the rank of Captain. 
He is fighting in Planders and has been mentioned in despatches 
by Pield-Marshal Sir John Erench, Several other members 
of the family (some of whom have risen to the highest ranks in 
the Indian Army) are also fighting on the battlefields of 
Flanders, Egypt and Mesopotamia. Sher Bahddur Khan is a 
Eisalddr-Major and Sarddr Bahddur, and received the Koyal 
Viotorian Medal from His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
in 1905, 

The 'Vaddhals of Haddli, another branch of the Tiwdnas, 
also deserve mention. One of them, Malik Fateh Khdn, jResal- 
d,ir in the 1 8th Bengal Lancers, was a good old soldier and 
was allow'ed to purchase 605 acres of valuable canal irrigated 
State land south of Shahpur. His three sons have all risen to 
good positions in the Native Cavalry. The eldest Malik 
Ahmad Ydr Kh<in was Risalddr-Major of the 18th King George’s 
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Own Tiwana Lancers, and was granted honorary rank as j f. 
Captain, the title of Sarddi Bahidur and the Boyal Victorian — ^ * 

Medal. The second brother, GhuBm Muhammad Khin, is 
also a Rissald^r-Major, and has the title of Sarddr Bahadur, I'eaaiyg 
as well as that of Kh^in Bahadur and the Boyal Victorian Medal, 

He was Aide-de-Oamp to General Nixon in Mesopotamia. The ofHadfli, 
third brother, Muhammad Ha} at Eh4n, is also a Bisnldar-Major, 
and has the title of Bahddur. A more detailed account of the 
family will be found on pages 190'192 of Massy’s Punjab 
Chiefs,” Volume IL ^ ^ ^ 

Closely related to the Tiwanas are a family ofNdns, with The Xiia 
whom the Tiwdnas intermarry. An account of them will be 
found at page 195 of Massy’s ‘ Punjab Chiefs,” Volume II. It 
was till .recently repr esented by two cousins, Khdn Bahadur 
Malik Muhammad Hahitp- Kh4n and Malik Muhammad Hay4t 
Khan, both of whom had a seat in Darbar. Malik Hdkim 
Khdn did good service in the Mutiny, when he was wounded, 
and afterwards as Tab sildir, retiring on pension with a repu- 
tation for uprightness and honesty. He purchased from 
Government a fine estate at and near Kot Hdkim Khdn of 
2,000 acres, and the property has been further enlarged by the 
purchase of a considerable area from neighbouring villages. 

It is all irrigable from the private canal owned jointly by him 
and his cousin. He developed his estate most successfully, 
showing himself an enlightened and considerate landlord, a 
good type of the gentleman of the old school. He was one 
of the last of the older generation and much respected in the 
district. He enjoyed a life mudfi for his Mutiny services, but 
this was resumed at his death in 1911. His uncle, Malik Patch 
Kh^n, Nfin, did good service at the siege of Multdn under 
Edwardes, and received a pension. His son Malik Muhammad 
Haydt Khdn was educated at the Aitohison College and passed 
the Entrance Examination of the Punjab University. He 
holds 3,600 acres of valuable land at Nfirpur, west of Bhera, 
irrigated by the private canal owned jointly by his cousin and 
himself. He is an Extra Assistant Commissioner, with an 
excellent record. 

Malik Hdkim KhAn left six sons ; the eldest, Malik Sher 
Muhammad KhAn, is an Honorary Magistrate^ and Honorary 
sailddr, a keen horse-breeder, and an energetic landlord : his 
real brother, Malik Pateh KhAn, is Inspector of Co-operative 
Credit Societies for the district : these two have inherited &e 
lands of Kot HAkim Khdn and Sher Muhammad WAla : the third 
and fourth sons, Ata Muhammad KhAn, (who was for a time in the 
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Canal Department) and SaMb KMn, (who is an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner) are also real brothers and inherited the lands in 
Patehabad and Nabi Shah ; while the remaining pair of real 
brothers, Sarddr Khdn (who is an Honorary Magistrate) and 
Snltdn Ali Khan inherited Sardarpur near Chawa. 

An account of the early history of the Bfloch Chiefs of 
Sdhfwdl has been given in section B, and a fuller account will be 
found in Massy’s “ Punjab Chiefs,” Volume II, page 1S4. Sarddr 
Langar Khdn was succeeded by his eldest son, Muhammad Haydt 
Khdn, and he again by his brother, Sardar Mubdrak Khdn, who 
died much embarrassed by debt. The present head of the family 
is Sarddr Muhammad Chirdgh Khdn,* who was for a time DArogba 
of Canals under the Deputy Commissioner, and is a a 

nominated member of the District Board, President of the Muni- 
eipal Committee, and member of the local bench of Honorary 
Magistrates, in all of which capacities he has done good work. 
He and his brother Pateh Kh4n, and uncle Lashkar Khdn, hold a 
perpetual /dgir in five villages of the value of Rs. 3;837, and the 
two former own a large area of land in Girot, S4hi'wdl and other 
estates. The outstanding debts of Sarddr Mubarak Khdn were 
paid off by means of a loan from the Kalra estate, but the family 
are bad managers, and have applied to be taken under the Court 
of Wards. ^ ^ • 

Another family of Biloches held independent sway in 
Khushab until they were swallowed up by Mahdrdja Ranjit 
Singh, as described in section B. The head of the family is now 
Sarddr Bahddur Khdn, son of Sardfir Allahjawdya Khdn, who holds 
a life mudfi of Rs. 81 and is a milddr and one of the members of 
local bench of Honorary Magistrates. He has great influence in 
Khushab and its neighbourhood and is President of the Municipal 
Committee and a useful member of the District Board. His 
brother Sarddr Pateh Khin was a Rissaldar in the 37th Cavalry, 
and the latter’s elder son holds a commission in the 53rd Camel 
Corps, while bis younger son is a Ressalddr of the 37th Cavalry . 

Before the conquest of Mahdraja Ranjit Singh the Sayad 
family of Shahpur held practically independent sway over the 
town of Shahpur and a tract in its neighbourhood. The descend- 
ants of Pateh Shah bold in ancestral shares a perpetual jdgir of 
Rs. 341 in Bunga Ichhral and own about half the area of the 
Shahpur estate. The present head of the family is Sayad Najaf 
Shah, who is a milddr and a member of the Notified Area of Shah- 
pur City and the District Board. 

Satd4r died in May 191.6* His eldest aoa Sardar Abdur Eabmaa is a Jamadarof 
tbe l5tb ^iancers^ and at present in Mesopotamia* 
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An account of the Diwdn S4hni family of Bhera is given „„.p , - 
in Massy’s “ Punjab JMefs,” Volume II, page 197. Members of — ’ ‘ 
the family held good posts under the Sikhs and shared their defeat 
at Chillis nwdla. They own some 700 acres by inheritance, and Leading fami. 
have purchased 1,800 acres of valuable State lands near Bhera. |ia~D£w& 
The present head of the family is ’Diw^n Jawdhir Mai who family of 
is Honorary Magistrate and Sub-Begistrar for the Bhera 
Tahsfl. He did excellent service for years as manager of the 
KMra Estate under the Court of Wards and was rewarded 
with a grant of land on the Ohenab Canal. He has always been 
considered intelligent, trustworthy and useful and was made a 
Diwdn Bahadur in 1898. His brother, Biwan Lakhmi Das, is a 
retired Extra Assistant Commissioner as was his cousin Diwdn 
Kirpa Edm. 

DiwAn Ganpat E4i, who is the representative of the elder 
branch of the family, is an Honorary Magistrate ; his brother, 

Diwin Daulat Rii, has the title of Diwin Bahidur and has 
recently been elected a member of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s Legislative Council, representing the municipalities 
of the R iwalpindi Division, in which he is one of the best known 
criminal lawyers. 

Sardir Giin Singh, son of Sardir Attar Singh Lamba, of The Lamba 
Kila Attar Singh in the Gujrit District {“ Punjab Chiefs,” 

Volume II, page I4f6) has no connection with this district except 
that he holds in perpetual jdgir the estate of Naushahra in 
the Salt Range, value Rs. 6,082. 

It is characteristic of the Awdns, who are both democratic 
and mutually jealous, that none of them should be generally 
recognized as socially outstanding. Perhaps the best known are 
{a) the descendants of Malik Aliahy^r Khdn, of Uchhili, one of 
whom, Malik Karam Ilahi, is a very hard-working ; (6) 
the descendants of Malik Muqarrab Khin, of Kufri, of whom 
Ahmad Kh^n is zailddr, Sajawal Kh^n is a retired Rissalddr of 
the 58th Camel Corps and a “ Bahadur ” (Order of British 
India, 2nd class), and Buland Kh4n has recently been given the 
title of Kh^n S^hib for distinguished service in the matter of 
recruiting ; (c) the descendants of Malik Munda, of whom 
Muzaffar Rhhn is zailddr of Khabakki, and Sarfardz Khdn, a 
noted tent-pegger, is zailddr of Jaba ; (<Z) the Maliks of Kund, 
of whom Sultan Ahmad, zailddr, is the present representative ; 
and {e) Eateh Khan, of Kandan, near the boat-bridge, who per- 
formed usefully at the time of the Mutiny, and enjoys an indm. 


"^Died on 6tii September 1916* 
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Apart from the holders of ‘ squares, ’ many of whom are 
members of distinguished families, there are a number of gentle- 
men of note from other districts, who have held land from Gov- 
ernment in this district for many years. Nawab Ata Muhammad 
TTban, Khaqwani, of Dera Ismail Khan, formerly British Agent 
at Kabul, was granted 2,000 acres in proprietary right, and over 
3,000 acres on lease, at, or near, Nawabpur. He associated his 
brother, Sardar GhuMm Muhammad Khan, with himself, and 
their descendants have now succeeded to the estate, which consists 
of the villages of Islampur and Nawabpur, and a half share in 
the Meknanwala Canal. The Sardar’s descendants have purchased 
their share of the leased area, but the Nawdb’s descendants are 
still lessees. The son of Sardar Tara Singh, of Rawalpindi, who 
accompanied Sir Douglas Forsyth’s Mission to Yar'kand, owns 
about 1,000 acres of irrigated land at Tarasinghwdla, near Bhera. 
Khan Abdur Rahman Khdn and Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Isa 
Khels of the Mianwdli District, have purchased a valuable pro- 
perty of 4,475 acres at Jalpana, in the Shahpur Tahsil, irrigated 
by their private canal. Honorary- Captain Risdldar-Major 
Muhammad Amin Khdn, son of Sardar Bahadur Risaldar Muha n- 
mad Salim Khan, of Peshdwar , holds grants of good land south 
of Shahpur, at Salimabadand Aminabad, for meritorious military 
services. A family of Shahzddas, grandsons of Shah Shuja 
of Kabul, hold on lease a grant of 1,200 acres of irrigated land 
at Shahzddpur near Shahpur. Similar grants are owned bjr the 
descendants of Subeddr-Major Fir Shah, Risdlddr Hari Singh 
and Risdldar Sher Singh. 

E The rule of primogeniture has been declared by notification 
under Act IV of ly 00 to exist in respect of thejdgirs of (1) 
Sardars Muhammad Charagh Khdn, Fateh Khdn, and Lashkar 
Khdn, Baloohes of Sdhiwal ; (2) Malik Khan Muhammad Khan, 
son of Malik Sher Bahadur Khan, Tiwana, of Sherpur ; and (3) 
Malik Dost Muhammad Khan, Tiwana, of Mitha Tiwdna 
The younger brother of Malik Khdn Muhammad Khdn has also 
signified his acceptance of the rule, but a formal notification has 
not yet been published. Malik Malik Khdn of Mitha Tiwdna 
has refused to accept the rule for his family, but the eldest son is 
given a double share. The Lamba family, who hold the jdgtr of 
Naushehra ,also refuse to recognize the rule. Malik Muhammad 
Sher, Tiwdna, has, apparently, not yet expressed any opinion as 
to his wishes. 

As regards the main religions, the statistics are unusually 
clear in this district. There can be no doubt as to whether a 
man is a Musahndn or not, for if so, he will be circumcised, will 
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repeat the Kalima, worship in a mosque, and pray towards Makka. chap. i-c. 
There is more doubt as to whether a man has rightly classed 
himself as a Sikh, and the Sikhs in this district, who number 
33,466, may be included for purposes of general comparison 
among the Hindiis. The number of persons who hare been 
includ^ed in the Hindu total, because not distinctly non-HincMs, 
is only 4,838, or less than one per cent, of the total population. 

Of these 119 are Kesdharfs and Sehjdharis who are probably more 
nearly Sikh than Hindu, and the remainder are impure castes— 

Lalb^i (1,689), B^la Shahi (2,766), and Sansi (276). 

Mr. Wilson anticipated that these low castes would be rapidly 
conyerted to Islam, owing to the social disabilities under which 
they laboured. This has come to pass ; at last settlement there 
were 4,523 members of the Chuhra, Ldlbegi, Bala Shahi, and 
Sansi religions ; the Chuhras are now recorded as either Lal- 
begi or Bala Shahi and, although the total number has increased, 
it must be borne in mind that most of the existing number 
hare come to this district since 1901. These immigrants are being 
conyerted with considerable rapidity to Presbyterianism. 

The proportion per cent, of total population returned as belong- 
ing to the chief religions at successive censuses is as follows : — 


PopnIaHon, 

Religions. 


FsBOllTTAGH OP TOT Ah P0PtriilTIO2r 
BETTJBKSB AS ' 


Census of 


Hindu. 


Mnsalman, 


Otlier, 


The apparent gain to Sikhism at the expense of Hinduism 
is of course partly due to the incursion of colonists from the 
Central Punjab, but is also to a great extent a mere matter of 
classification, the distinction between the two religions being 
oOmewhat fine. “s 


chap. I-C. 

jPopulatioB. 

Belxgions. 


Musalmdos. 


!tli0 Shiahs, 
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The distribution by tahsils is now as follows : — 
Eindds. SiMs. Musalmdns. 

GhrisUans. 

Bhera 

... 11-3 

8-3 

85T 

•3 

Sliahpur 

... 11-5 

4>*7 

83-7 

•1 

Khnsh^b 

... 7‘5 

3-6 

88-8 

•1 

Sargodha 

... 12-3 

9'a 

72*9 

5-6 

In Bhera, Shahpur and Khushab 

the percentage 

of Musal- 


mdiis is ia each case about 1 higher than it was at settlement, 
so the decrease in the figures for the district as a whole is 
entirely due to the advent of Sikh colonists. The increase in the 
number of Christians is also most marked in the Colony area; 
it may be remarked that whilst the “others” of 1868 would 
now be classed as Hindus, the “ others ” of 1911 are practically 
all Christians. ■ 

Of the whole population of the district 83 per cent, are 
Musalmdns, and it may be said that except the money-lending 
and trading classes (Khatri, Arora, Sunar) and the Brahmans, 
the whole indigenous population profess Isl4m. Of the Musal- 
mdns again 96 per cent, call themselves Sunnis, but probably 
the great mass of them do not know the difference between 
Sunni and Shiah. All Musalmdn males are circumcised, repeat 
the Kalima, pray in mosq^ues according to the Muhammadan 
formula with their faces towards Makka, marry by nikah and 
bury their dead, and all look upon Makka and Madina as holy 
places of pilgrimage, though very few in this district have 
actuaUy seen them. The great mass of the agricultural and 
menial] classes, except! in the Salt Range, are very lax in their 
observances, seldom go through the form of saying prayers, 
and are ignorant of th4 tenets and principles of the religion they 
profess. The Awdns jas a rule are much stricter than their 
neighbours, especially in keeping the fast of Ramzdn and in say- 
ing their prayers at the five prescribed times, viz., namdzvelaf 
peshi, digar, namdsha and khujtdn. 

The Shiahs have increased in numbers from 9,680 in 1891 to 
20,109 in 1911, but still form only 3| per cent, of the Musal* 
mans in this district. They are chiefly found in the neighbour- 
hood of Shahpur, Sdhiwdl, and Gj-irot. They are mostly Sayads, 
Hureshis and Biloch. Their tenets are those described in Sec- 
tion 283 of Mr. Ibbetson’s Census Report, and the chief differ- 
ence between them and the Sunnis seems to be that they con- 
sider Karbala a sacred place as well as Makka and Madina, add 
to the Kalima a clause “ Ali Wati XJilah ” (Ali is the Vicegerent 
of G-od), keep their hands at their sides daring prayer instead of 
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crossing them in front like the Sunnis, say “ God is great ” five 
times instead of four at a funeral, and carry out the Uzias with 
lamentation during the first ten days of the Muharram. 

There are 905 Ahmadfs, who are followers of Mirza Ghuldm 
Ahmad of Kadian ; the Mirza, who died in 1908, claimed to be 
both the Mahdi and the Messiah promised to Muhammadans and 
Christians, as well as an Amtdr of the Hindu deity. The appeal 
of this religion appears to be, at least partly, therapeutic. 

The sect which is variously known as Wahdbi, Mawdhid, 
Muhammadi, or Ahl-i-Hadfs numbers 261 adherents, and is a 
reforming sect whose attitude is what in England would be called 
Evangelical. 

The total number of persons classed as Hindiis is 72,695 or 
lOJ per cent, of the total population, but of these 4,71i> belong 
to aboriginal or low caste religions not properly Hindds, and 
the number of true Hindds, including KesdMri and Sahjdhdri 
Hindus is 67,976, or 10 per cent, of the total population. Of 
these 31,026 are Aroras, 14,683 are Khatrfs, 1,666 Bhdtia Khatris, 
6,181 Brahmans, 288 Jogis, 4,632 Ohdhras, 3,421 Sundrs, 2,428 
Bdzfgars, and 1,629 Ohamdrs. That is to say, the Hindds of the 
district are practically all either traders, or addicted to religious 
or menial service. 

The principal sects as recorded at the last census are — 


Sect. 

Sandtan Dliarm 

Arya 

Eimdasia 


Number of persons, 

63,790 

3,206 

1,062 


Percentage of 
total Eind'ds, 
94 
8 
3 


Under the head of Sandtan Dharm are included every kind 
of approximately orthodox Hindu, except those who profess to 
belong to some separate sect. No distinction was made in the 
case of Vishn Updsaks, Shiv Updsaks, and Devi Updsaks, who 
numbered 23,418, 3,043, and 1,167 xespectively in 1891 ; and 
it would also seem that practically all the Nanak Panthi Hindiis, 
who numbered 12,639 in 1891, are now returned as Sandtan 
Dharmists or Sahidhdri Sikhs. Some idea of the vagueness with 
which the Hindds are classified may be formed by considering 
that at last settlement only 668 persons claimed to belong to 
the Sanatan Dharm sect. It is manifestly unprofitable to 
attempt to define a term capable of such elastic application. 
The only possible meaning of the term as now used is '‘any 
person professedly Hindu, who Is not subsumed under some 
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distinct sect.’* The mm distinctions between the principal 
groups were thus describe d by Mr. Wilson, but it must be borne 
in mind that comparatively few Hindfis in this district adhere 
rigidly to the worship of one God • 

The Vaishnaus, Vishnos, Vishn Updsaks, or worshippers of Vishn take 
their name from the god Visimn, the . preserver of the universe, who is of all 
the gods of the Hindu Pantheon by far the most worshipped in this district, 
whether in his own name, or in that of one of his incarnations. His wor- 
shippers may be considered as the orthodox Hiadds of this part of the country 
and probably most of those who returned themselves as of no sect at all are 
really worshippers of Vishnu. The holy places of the Vaishnaus are those 
of the great body of Hindus throughoat India, vie., Jaganndth, Dwdrkanath, 
Bindrahan, Mathra, Gaya, the Ganges, Hardwdr, Rameshar, Pryag and 
Kdshi. Their sacred hooks are the four Vedas, the Vishn Purdn, the Rdma- 
yan, Mahdbhdrat, Bhigwat Gita. The Vaishnaus worship in temples the 
stone image of Vishnu in human shape (many of them also worshipping 
images of Shiv and Thakur), and the strict among them eat only food* cooked 
by themselves, abstain from eating flesh, onions and garlic or drinking spirits, 
and revere the Brahman and the cow, but many Vaishnaus in this district 
are by no means strict in such matters. They wear the sacred thread {jaaju) 
and scalp-lock marry by the form of walking round the sacred fire 

and burn their dead, throwing the ashes into a river, and sending a small 
portion of them to be thrown into the Ganges. The Vaishnaus are chiefly 
Arords, Khatris and Brahmans, and are mostly found in the Shahpur and 
Khushib Tahsils. The sect is said to he decreasing in numbers and im- 
portance. 

The Shiv Updsaks (3,043, found in all three tahsils) are the worshippers 
of the god Shiv, and are also called Shivi or Shiv Panthi. They are chiefly 
Khatris and Brahmans, and worship the god Shiv under the form of a stone 
pillar or ZtMy in the pillar-like temple built' for it, called sUvdla, by offering 
water, flowers and leaves, ringing bells and singing hymns. They use 
rosaries (mdla) of the fruit called rudrdsA. They eat flesh and drink spirits. 
Their sacred books are the Shiv Puraa and IJttam Purdn, and their most 
sacred place is Bendras (Easi). Worshippers of Shiv are said to obtain 
salvation and freedom from the effects of their sins by dying there on the 
banks of the holy Ganges which is said to flow from Shiv’s matted looks. 

The Devi XJp^saks (1,157, chiefly in the Shahpur and Khushdb Tahsfls), 
or worshippers of the goddess Devi, are chiefly Sunirs, Khatris, Jogis,^ 
Sanyasis, &c. Their saered books are the Devi Puran, a part of the Mdrkanda 
Purdn, Chandi Pdth and the Fnrdn Sahasamam, and their places of pilgrim- 
age Jowalamukhi in Kdngra, the Bindhya Hills, Kdli Devi, near Calcutta, 
aud Vishno Devi in Kashmir. It is said that the Emperor Akbar endeavoured 
to extinguish the ever-burning fire of Devi at Jowdlamukhi, but finding his 
efforts unavailing, took off hw shoes and begged the goddess’ pardon. The 
worshippers of Devi are divided into two sects : — (1) the Vaisbno Devi who 
abstain from flesh and wine, and (2) the Kdli worshippers who do not. They 
worship the image of Devi in temples, revere Gaur Brahmans, and pay special 
attention to sacrifices by fire (horn), keep fast every fortnight and on the 
Monday break their fast by eating food cooked on the Sunday night and 
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lighting a flame _ worship Devi. They especially keep a fast (Jshf.aim) half- 
yearly in Asauj and Gliait, at the Asauj fast on the day of the new moon 
after the completion of the annual commemoration of the dead (s'‘dddk), 
they sow barley, water it and ke,ep a lamp lighted by it, and then on the 
eighth day cut it and light a sacrificial fire breaking their fast next 

day. This annual fast is callel the namaiara, and this and the other half- 
yearly fasts are the special days of pilgrimage, when the worshipp*ers gather 
at the holy places, sing hymns and make their offerings. The sect is said 
to be on the decrease. 

The Sanyasis (22, found chiefly in Bhera Tahsi'I) also espe- 
cially worship Shiv. They are a sect of devotees recruited from 
Khafcris, Brahmans, &o._ ’ They do not marry, but few of them 
abstain from flesh and spirits. They do not wear the sacred thread 
or scalp-lock, some wearing the hair long and some shaving the 
head entirely. They do not burn their. dead but bury them or 
throw them into a river that they may be of use to living crea- 
tures. They gather in great numbers at the hmbh melds held 
every eleven years on the banks of the sacred rivers. They 
are said to have greatly multiplied in the time of Shankar Achdraj 
who re-established the old religion, but in this district at least are 
rapidly decreasing. 

The Jogis (60, chiefly in Bhera Tahsfl) are another body of 
religious devotees who especially worship Shiv, Bhairo, and Devi. 
The Jogis of this neighbourhood derive their origin from Guru 
Goraklmath, said to have lived 1,800 years ago, whose chief 
monastery is now at Tills, in the Jhelum District, an important 
offshoot being perched on the top of the isolated Kirana hill in this 
district, which is said to have been carried there from the Tilla 
hill by one of Gorakhndth’s disciples. The Jogis do not marry, 
but are recruited from Khatris, Aroras and Brahmans, one 
common mode being that a childless man promises that if the 
Jogi can procure him male children he will give him one as a 
disciple. They do not abstain from flesh and spirits, do not wear 
the sacred thread and scalp-look, but wear ropes of black wool, 
and many of them (hence called hanphdte) wear in their ears 
large rings of coarse glass or wood ; those who do not, are called 
Augar. They bury their dead in a sitting position. Their 
sacred l)ooks are the Veds, the Bhagawad Gita, &c. The sect is 
said to be decreasing. The monastery of Koh Kiiana received 
large granti? of land revenue from the Sikhs in this district, 
part of which were confirmed in perpetuity by the British Gov- 
ernment. 

The Bairagi's (29), whose name implies that they have 
given up . the cares and pleasures of the world, are a scot of 
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devotees who do not marry but are recruited from all Hindu 
castes. In this district, they usually belong to one of two 
orders, the Eamanandi and the Nimauandi, Both' orders burn 
their dead, abstain from flesh and spirits, and altogether follow 
the orthodox Hindu religion more closely than the Jogi's. The 
Eamanandis worship EAmohandr, are followers of Eamanand, 
study the Eamayan, consider Ajodhya and Ramnath as sacred 
places of pilgrimage, while the Mmanandfs worship Krishn, 
Radha, and Baldeo, are followers of Niraanand, study the books 
about Krishn, and look upon Mathra, Bindraban, and Dwarka- 
nath as sacred places. They are said to go on pilgrimage to 
Dwarkdndth, and there have the impression of the metal foot- 
marks of Krishn stamped red-hot on their arms as a means of 
securing salvation from their sins. Both sects hold a great feast 
on the death of a fellow-devotee and also on the Ramnaumi at 
the end of Chait, the incarnation day of Ramchandr, and on the 
eighth of Bhddon, the incarnation day of Krishn. 

The XJddsis (21) follow the precepts of Bdba Siri Ohand, 
son of Guru Nanak ; they wear salmon-coloured clothes, and 
burn their dead. 

The Aryas (2,206) are found mainly in the large towns, 
where they have established small societies. The founder of 
the sect was Dayanand Surasti, of Guzardt, who endeavoured to 
restore the priroitive simplicity of the Hindu religion and to 
strip it of the superstitious beliefs and ceremonies with which 
it has become encrusted. 1 he sect comprises all castes of Hindds, 
but is chiefly composed of educated men, many of whom have 
some knowledge of English and Sansktit. They acknowledge the 
authority of no sacred book, except the Veds, and especially 
deny the authority of Purans ; they hold that no reverence should 
se shown to Brahmans and that there are no sacred places of 
pilgrimage, and forbid idol- worship and offerings to th ; dead, 
holding that there is one true God who is spirit and should be 
worshipped in spirit only. Their importance is much greater 
than their mere numbers would give, for they are mostly 
educated men, many of them in good positions, and as a rule 
somewhat aggressive in their endeavours to convert their 
fellows. In the towns they are establisiiing meeting-houses and 
schools of their own which have a considerable effect in keeping 
them together as a body and spreading their tenets. 

They have established a High School at Bhera, which is 
apparently about on a level with the Government School in the 
matter of popularity. 
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The Edixidasi (1,062 in all three tali »£ls) are a sect of 
NanakpantMs, closely connected with the Dliirmalais, Dhirxnal 
and Earn Das having belonged to the same family. The large 
village of Ohak Eamdas belongs to Jvhatris of this family , who 
are revered as Bhdfs by a large following, chiefly of Khatris 
and Aroras. Their tenets, &o., are the same as tliose of the 
Njinakpanthls, 

Among the minor Variants of Hindnisni which were noticed 
by Mr. Wilson and have now probably been included under 
the Sanatain Dharm may be mentioned the Dhirmalis (mostly 
Aroras, who follow one Dhirmal, a fahir of tl e days of Guru 
Hai'gobind;, the Gosains, the Sewa Pantlus (mostly Aroras of 
Sbahpur Tahsfl, who follow Sewa EAm, a disciple of Kanhaiya 
Lai, one of the personal followers of Guru Teg Bahadur ; they 
are usually rope-makers by occupation, and specially devote 
themselves to attendance on travellers' , the Ldljis (a sort of 
Bairdgi, whose head-quarters are at Dhidnptir, in Gurd^spur 
District), the .Vldla Santis (who follow a Gaur Brahman of 
Suh'man, in Ohiniot Tahsll, reputed to have spent 12 years 
worshipping in a hole he had dug), the Ddddnanthls (who 
follow a disciple'^ of Eamanand, and are closely allied to the 
Eamanandi Bairagisl, and the Jinda Ealiyan kr-Sewuk ; these 
last follow Jinda, a /i; and Kaliydn, a Brahman, who were 
great friends, living at Masan, in the Jhang District, and are said 
to have been honoured by Guru Gobind Singh. They make a 
pilgrimage to the tombs of Jinda .and Kaliyan a^ Masan at. 
Dasahra time. 

Of greater local interest are the Didl Bhawanpanthls who 
area sect of Vaishnav Hindds, foUowei’s of Dial Bhawan a 
cloth-scller of Girot in the KliUsh^b Tahsll, whose attention 
was turned to religion cyan example of s< con d sight i/Mm) 
by a Pathani with wEoin he was staying. The head-quarters 
of the sect are at the Eamsar tank at Girot where a great 
festival takes place on Baisakhi every year. His followers 
are chiefly Aroras and Khatris of Shahpur and the surround- 
ing districts, and their ten(4s, etc , are those of Vaishnav 
Hindds. They are initiated at the Eimsar tank where they 
are taught special prayers and have their heads shaved. Some 
wear the sacred thread, others do not. 

There are 206 Kablrpanthls in the district who reverence 
Kablr, one of the disciples of Eamanand Bairagi ; the main 
feature of Kahlr’s teaching appeaire to have been his insistence 
on tlie unity of the Divine, wlrether He be called Edna or 
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Allah : the hest-kno'wn fact of his career is his upbringing by 
weavers, and his adherents are mostly members of that caste. 

The Shamsis, who number 205, are believers in Shah Shams 
Tabrez, of Multan, and his living representative, the Aga Khan, 
of Bombay. They are mostly Sunars, and aie said to rely on 
their patron saint for assistance in the gentle art of mixing alloy 
with the precious metals in such a way as to escape detection. 

The only other Hindu ects found in tliis district are the 
Ods (38 , who reverence Baksh Graw^a and Ghazi Mian (two of 
tlie Panjpiria Saints), and observe ordinary Hindu customs, and 
the reformed sects of the Brahmo Samaj (73;., Dev Dharm ( 7 ) 
and BMha Swami (1*). The Brahmos have a Samaj at Bhera ; 
they are monoi heists, who insist on the importance of personal 
righteousness as opposed to liturgical and social orthodoxy. The 
Dev Samaj was originally similar in intention, but has come 
to regard its founder. Pandit Satyanand Agnihotri, as an em- 
bodiment of the deity. The Radha Swami sect has evolved 
from professedly scientific dafa an esot(irio philosophy not un- 
like that of orthodox Hinduism. 

The total number of Sikhs is 33,456 and these include 
16,027 Aroras, 7,005 Jats, 3,9a6 Khatn's, 1,144 Mazhbis, 1,04 3 
Khalsa Sikhs, 699 Edjpitts, 601 Bhatias, and miscellaneous 
members of artizan, menial, and priestly castes ■; less than a t^ ird 
of the total x: umber are engaged in agriculture. The distribu- 
tion by sects is as follows ; — 



Kesdhari. 

Sahjdliari. 

i:; 

San tam Dharm. 

Hazdri 

1,825 

... 


Naniikpantlii 

126 

512 

22 

Sarwaria ... ... i 

223 

13 


Unspecified 

20,879 I 

' 9,729 


Others 

121 J 

6 


Total ... 

. 23,174 I 

10,260 

22 


The Haziiri is not so much a sect as an order, and consists 
of followers of Guru Gobind Singh who have visited the place 
of the Guru’s demise— Hazdr Sahib in Hyderabad, Deccan— and 
been initiated there. They are supposed to wear only yellow or 
blue garments, and often refuse to eat food cooked by others. 
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The Sarwari^s are followers of Sakhi Sarwar, and are dis- 
tinguished by their insistence on ‘ haldl ’ instead of jhatJca as a 
means of slaughtering animals, and their observance ot Thur^^day *’op'“iaWon. 
for giving of alms. ~ 

Of the Hindiis only 49, and of the Sikhs 660, ha,ve returned 
themselves as belonging to the Nanakpanthi sect, i.e., as follow- 
ers of BabaMnak, the first Sikh Guru. (With these may be 
taken the 119 returned as Hindu Sikhs.) There is no clear dis- 
tinction between these two classes, nor indeed is the distinction 
between Ndnakpanthls and orthodox Hindiis on the one hand 
or Sahjdhdri Sikhs on the other, at all clear. The fact is that 
the Aroras and Khatrfs of this neighbourhood are as a rule very 
lax in their religious ceremonies and doctrines and have been 
very much influenced by the liberal teachings of Guru Nanak 
and his followers. Those who are most under the influence of 
the Brahmans and most particular about carrying out the cere- 
monial observances of the Purans, call themselves Vaishnau 
Hindiis. Those who have been most influenced by the teaching 
of the Sikh Guriis and of their sacred book the Granth, and 
especially those who have adopted the Sikh religion as taught 
by Guru Gobind Singh, call themselves pure Sikhs. Other again 
while they revere the Granth yet revere Brahmans also, 
worship idcds now and then, do not abstain from tobacoo and 
shave their heads. Some of these call themselves Xdnakpanthi 
Sikhs and others Nanakpanthi Hindiis, so that there is no 
clear line of distinction between them. Thus Ndnakpanthi in 
this district means little more than a lax Hindu. 

It is interesting to note that in 1891 there were no less 
than 12,639 Hindus and 9,016* Sikhs returned as Hanakpanthis 
as well as 406 Hindu Sikhs. It is clear that even those who 
followed most of the teaching of Guru Gobind Singh were content 
at that time to ascribe their main allegiance to the first Guru. 

Now that the distinction between the various degrees of Sikhism 
has come to have some political and ecclesiastical importance, 
a large number of the Sikhs have definitely ranged themselves 
on the side of the sect furthest removed from Hinddism. 

The Lai Begfs (1,689) and Bdla Shahis (2,756) are pro- „ 
bably all Ohdhra by caste. ' They together make up 7 per cent. mta^iTand 
of the Ohdhra caste. The great mass of the Chdhras in this *"*'®®* 
district belong to the Musalman religion, are called Musallfs, and 
do not eat animals that have died a natural death. These Musal* 

Ohiihras are treated as true Musalmans by the peasant popu- 
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lation who do not refuse to eat food or drink water from their 
hands. ^ But a considerable number (4,962) of the caste have not 
been circumcised, and do eat carrion. They are still called 
Chiihra, and have their own primitive religion, which consists in 
making simple offerings at a small shrine over which is set a 
flag consisting of a rag on a pole. They consider Ldl Beg and 
B41a Shdh as Gurds and do them honour, many of them describ- 
ing themselves as belonging to their sects. “Lai Beg is said to 
have lived in the Gujranwdla District. Bala Shdh or Balraik 
appears to be eith r the Trahman author of the Eamayana, or 
a sweeper who was converted from the practice of highway 
robbery to preaching religion among his caste-fellows or possibly 
a confusion of these two personalities. It will be seen in a later 
paragraph that many Ohflhras have embracea Christianity. 

The Sansis by tribe are 673 in number, and the Sansfs by 
religion are 275 ; apparently 367 Sansis have returned themselves 
as _ Shafts from an idea that Imdm Shdft authorised the eating of 
animals considered unclean by the orthodox Musalmdns. They 
have a primitive religion of their own, not unlike that of the 
Chfthra, but their ideas have been largely affected bv the nre- 
valence of IsMm. 

Every village has its mosque distinguished by its three 
pinnacles, sometimes a mere kaeheha buiiding little better than 
the mud-built huts of the peasants, but generally more preten- 
tious with at least some carved wood o i its front, a slightly 
raised platform covered with the sweet-sc nted hhavi grass, 
an arrangement for heating water for the ablution before 
prayers and a wall round the sacred enclosure. In villages of 
older standing, the mosque is often a masonry building with 
dome and minarets ornamented with painted scroll-work and 
some verses of the Kurdn. The most imposing mosque in the 
district is that at lihera, said to have been built by Sher Shah, 
King of Delhi, in A. H. 947. In those villages in which several 
Hindds or Sikhs have settled there may often be seen a small 
thdkurddiodra, shivdla, or dharmsdla, but it is only in the large 
towns that these buildings are of any size or importance. 

The Musalmdn peasantry generally are by no means bigoted or 
very particular about the forms of their religion. During an out- 
break of cholera it was noticed that many men went to prayers 
in the mosques, who had hardly ever been inside one before and 
who did not know the proper genuflexions to make. A man who 
is attentive to the prescribed religious ceremonies is known as a 
namdzi — a pious man. The number of the pious is however 
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increasing, and the Awans in particalar pay great attention to the __ ‘ 
prescribed religious services and keep the Ejamzan fast strictly. Popniation- 

Bach mosque has its Imam or Ulma, who_ keeps it in order, ““w 
teaches the village boys to repeat the Kluran by rote and con* sinines. 
ducts the service at marriages and funerals. Bevv of them 
have much learning, or much influence over the people Greater 
rovGroiico is sliowo. to lioly inon or saints {fulhirs niid <^iid 
to their tombs (khdtifjdh), which are frequcntlv to be seen sur- 
rounded by trees and brushwood, as no one dares to cut down a 
tree or even to carry away the fallen wood from a /alcir s grave ; 
and ploughs and other articles are sometimes left at such a grave 
for safety, the owner feeling certain that no one would date 
to steal in the neighbourhood of a ^Oihir s tomb Ihese tombs 
are sometimes mere eirthen graves, but more often a pile of 
stones or brioks has been ei’ected, with a wall to enclose the grave. 

When a villager desires anything strongly he makes a vow 
(mannat) to present something at the tomb of some faUr, one 
of the most oommon offerings being a rag iherali) tiexl to a twig 
of some tree above the tomb. If the prayei was for a child 
and has been answered, the happy mother hangs up a toy cradle 
(pagMra ) ; if a cow has calved, some milk is presented at 
the shrine *, if a stolen bullock has been recovered, the vow is 
paid hy hanging up a halter. One at Ishai is famous 

a& a place for*getliug toothache cured. The sufferer comes and 
throws kauri shells down at the grave, and his pain at once 
ceases and does not return for as many years as he has presented 
kauris. Mr. Wilson once saw a hoy come and seat himself formally 
at a shrine near which he was encamped and on enquiry found 
that he had come there to be saved from a periodical tit of ague 
which was due. He gave him some quinine, and the saint did not 
fail his worshipper that day. At the highest point of the road 
from the Salt Range villages to Shahpur, above Kathwai, is a 
shrine (not a tomb) devoted to Gorra, the aacestor of all the 
Awans of these parts. It is usual for an Awan as he. passes . 
this place on his way down into the plains to pramise that it 
his iourney is successful he will put up a stone to the genius ot 
the place on his return. The trees around are full of such 
stones, and as it is not the custom for the unsuccessful to knock 
down any of the stones, the number of the offerings continues 
to increase and to prove the efficacy of such vows. It is not 
only dead saints who can confer favours and perform miracles 
by their holy powers. The Sayads of Pipli Sayaddn near Girot 
have the power of curing the bite of a mad dog. A holy man 
at ; Shdhwaia^ear Httera is known as vatia bkann {stone- 
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breaker) because be can crush stones in Ms hand ; he can 
also fell trees by a -wave of his hand When a saint has by 
austerity or miraculous power gained a reputation of this sort, 
it often descends not only to his tomb but to his sous and 
grandsons, who are revered as or p/rs though their 

own character may be far from saintly. Some of these pfrs 
have a large following who deem it meritorious to make them 
presents and show them honour, and look upon them in much the 
same way as the orthodox Hindu looks upon his family 
Brahman. It is usual for the to make tours among his 

followers {nmrids), receive their obeisance, enjoy their hospitality 
and collect their offerings. Sayads and Kureshis enjoy a 
similar reputation owing to their descent ; and among the Sikhs, 
similar o&rings are made to Bedis and Bhdfs who come round 
periodically to collect them. Among the most revered pirs in 
the district are (1 ) Pir Satar Shah, Qureshi, of Pail in the Salt 
Range, a most worthy old man, w'^ho remembers conversing with 
Ranjft Singh, and is at least 120 years old : he is still able to pay 
or receive a visit without embarrassment, and to take his part in 
the conversation ; his only son is over 60, and his only grandson 
is just over 1 year old ! The son has long since established his 
claim to wear worthily the mantle of his father ; (2) the represen- 
tative of the ph's at the shrine of Khwaja Shams-ud-din at Sial 
Sharif, south of Sahiwal, a branch of the famous shrine at Taunsa 
Sharif in the Hera Ghazi Khan ; (3) Pir Badshah of Bhera who 
has a large following among the Awans of the Salt Range ; (4) 
the Pirs of Shah Ajmal near Girot, who are much respected by the 
Shiah Biloches of Jamdli, including a number of Military officers. 

When a dead saint, Musalman or Hindu, has attained 
sufficient fame, it becomes usual for his worshippers to make a 
pilgrimage to his tomb and present some offering there. Often 
a particular day is fixed as the most propitious day on which to 
make the pilgrimage, and on that day a crowd gathers from far 
and near, both Hindu and Musalmin, booths are erected and a 
sort of “ Holy Pair ” carried on, religion being combined with 
amusement. There are numerous small gatherings of this des- 
cription at shrines in different parts of the district, but the most 
important are those given in the following statement: — 


Locality where shrine is 
situated or fair held. 

Kame of shrine* 

Date and duration of fair 
or gathering. ' 

Approxi- 

mate 

attendance. 

Kirana 

Shahpur ... 

Hoh Kirana 

Shah Shams aud Shah 
Muhammad, 

16tli,to 17th Phagan 
' 23rd, 24th and 25th of Chet 

I 

15.000 

12.000 
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Locality where shrine is 
sitnated or fair held. 

Name of shrine. 

Date and duration of fair 
or gathering. 

Approsi* 

mate 

attendance. 

Girot ... ... 

Di^l Bhdwan 

30th Chet and 1st Baisakh 

8,000 

Khnshal) 

Hafiz Dewan 

20th Chet 

8,000 

Sheldipnr (adjoins Bhera) 

Sultan Ibrdhfm .... 

Two last Sundays in Chet 
and two first Sundays in 
Baisakh. 

6,000 

Hazara (on the bank of the 
Chenab). 

Sh^h Shabamdi 

1st Sunday in BaisAkh 

5,000 

Tnrtipnr (6 miles sonth of 
Bhera). 

Pir Abdam Snlt^n ... 

13th, 14tli. 15th of Siwan ... 

6,000 

Girot ... 

Muhammad Jamali ... 

20fch Ramzan 

4,000 

Sial Sharif (south of Sahiwal) 

Kliwaja Sbams-nd* 
Bfn. 

24th Safar 

3,000 

Nihang (10 miles south of Sahx- 
wdl). 

Pauj Pir 

l8t M£gh 

3,000 

Pir Sabz (6 miles south of S^if- 
w41). 

Pfr Sabz 

2nd Friday of Chet ... 

1 

2,000 

I^abi Shah (6 miles south- west 
of Bhera). 

Shah Shali^bal 

From I5tb to 20th Har 

2,000 

Bhera **< .ui. 

Pir Eayanatb 

16th Phagan 

1,300 

Dharema (10 miles south-east 
of Civil Station), 

Snltan Habib 

Prom 25th to end of Ramzdii 

1,000 


The largest gathering is on the Kirdna hill ; at the Shah 
Shams fair at Shahpur town at the shrine of the ancestor of the 
Sayads of Shahpur, numerons booths are erected and tent-pegging, 
merry-go-rounds, &c., provide amusement for the holiday-makers. 
The Hindu fair of Dial Bhdwan at Girot is considered an 
auspicious occasion for a Hindu boy to haye his head shaved and 
to don the sacred thread {janju). At the Sultdn Ibrahim fair at 
Shekhpur, near Bhera, held on four Sundays in spring, it is the 
fashion to have oneself bled at the hands of the barbers of Bhera, 
so that the place becomes like a shambles. This operation, 
performed at the shrine on these auspicious days, is supposed to 
protect the patient from all diseases. At a small gathering held 
in the Muharram at Chawa in the Bhera Tahsil it is usual for 
Naushihi/aklr^ to have, religious verses sung, the effect of which 
is to throw, some of the hearers into a state of religious ecstasy, il^ 
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■whioli tie patient becomes unconscious or raving. He is tben 
suspended by the heels from a tree till he comes to his senses. 
But such practices are reprobated by the learned as a work of 
Satan. 

Por the Hindds Naisingh Pbohdr at the petrifying spring 
and cascade in the Eatha gorge and the temple at Sakesar are 
places of pilgrimage and small bands of Hindu pilgrims from 
the East wend their way by these sacred places to others on the 
frontier. 

Other shrines with a considerable reputation are the Nawdb 
Sdhib, Indyat-Vildyet, and Bddshdh Sdhib at Khushdb ; Shdh 
Tdsaf about 7 miles south of Shahpur ; Hdfiz Bahmat Ullah, 
north-east of the IJohhdli lake ; Sultdn Mehdi, on the road from 
Narsingh Phohdr to Sodhi ; Sultdn Ibrahim at Amb ; Mahmud 
Shahid in the extreme west of the Thai ; and Sakhi Muhammad 
Khushdl, west of the Khabakki lake. 

The Shahpur rustics are wonderfully free from superstitions, 
owing possibly to want of imagination. They have little dread of 
ghosts or goblins, though some places {paMi jdh) have a reputa- 
tion for being haunted by demons (finn) and some diseases are 
supposed to be caused by the patients being possessed with a 
devil. There are, however, lucky and unlucky days. On the 
8rd, 8th, 18th, 18th, 23rd and 28th of the lunar month (called 
gaddi) the earth is believed to be asleep and the peasant will not 
begin to plough, or sink a well, or hold a marriage on one of 
those days. Tuesday is a lucky day to begin to plough, and 
Monday (in the hills Saturday) t) begin to cut the ha; vest. It 
is unlucky to sow or to gather in the grain after the 24th day of 
the lunar month ; and a bride should not go to her father-in-law’s 
on a Sunday. A Musalmdn will not lie down with his feet 
towards Makka. When a Persian-wheel at work utters a sound 
like a shriek (Mh) louder than its usual inharmonious screech, 
this is considered an omen of ill, and to avert disaster the owner 
of the well sacrifices a sheep or goat and smears the blood of its 
neck on the pivots of the well machinery. Other bad omens are 
for a cook to crow at night, or a hen at any time ; for a cow to 
bellow or a dog to bay. Those who have to travel are careful 
not to drink just before starting ; if a man accosts any one on the 
road, he will be gratified if the reply be " Ji 1”, and depressed if 
. it be “ Voe 1” or “ Hdn !” To be shouted at from behind is 
always bad, or to be .overtaken by a funeral cortege if one is 
wearing one’s best clothes. An agriculturist dislikes meeting a 
Brahman. In horses exception is taken to a white star on the 
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forehead or white socks (either single, or on the near-fore and chap. i-c, 
off -hind feet), a black roofed mouth, or a lopsided action in raising pop^on. 
the tail. A foal bora in Sawan and a calf born in Assu are con- — 
sidered unlucky. A quadruped on the roof is inauspicious. It is 
common to wear as protection against the evil eye {namr) an 
amulet {tawit) inside which is written a charm, such as a verse 
from the Quran or a square of figures so arranged as to total up to 
15 in each way. This is worn on the arm, round the neck or tied 
to the end of the “pagri. Bullocks, camels and horses are protect- 
ed by- similar amulets. la the Salt Range it is usual to erect a 
cairn oa the spot where a man has been killed, and in some places 
numerous such cairns of stones mark where villagers were killed 
in the unsettled times before Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s strong hand 
imposed peace on the land. 

The number of Christians in the district rose from 91 in christiaii 
1901 to 8,610 in 1911 : this great increase must be attributed 
to immigration rather than conversion. The distribution by race, 
sex and sect is as follows : — 


— 

European 
and ^lied 
races. 

Anglo-Indian. 

Indian. 

Total. 

Male 

•••> 


82 

26 

4,757 

4,865 

Female 

... 

... 

68 

21 I 

3,662 

3.761 

Presbyterian 

... 

... 

14 

4 

8,007 

8,025 

Anglican 

... 

... 

105 1 

37 

135 1 

277 

Other Protestants 

... 

■ ■ 

13 

... 

155 

168 

Boman Catholic 


»#• 

10 

6 

122 

138 

Christian Scientist 


... 

6 

.«» 


6 

Greek 

... 


2 


M* 

2 


The great majority of the Christian population are immi- 
grants from Sidlkot, of humble extraction. There are no exclu- 
sively Christian settlements ; but 7,778 Christians are in the 
Sargodha Tahsil, as against 787 in Bhera, 38 in Khushdb, and 13 
in Shahpur. 

The Anglican community are ministered to by the Chaplain ^®^^*‘*®** 
of Jhelum ; there is an Anglican Church, dedicated in the name SX 
of St. Andrew, at Shahpur, with seats for 24 persons. 

The absence of a church at Sargodha is the subject of some 
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oomment in the district. The American Presbyterian Mission 
has a churchy in charge of the Eererend H. D. Salik at Bhera ; 
htttin thattahsil the Mission’s influence is exercised less through 
the church than through the Female Hospital, which is described 
in Chapter III, Section J. There is another Presbyterian hospital 
for women at Sargod ha, which is also described in Chapter III, 
and there is a small dispensary at Bhalwal managed gratuitously 
by Mrs. Shdhbd,z. 

The working of the Mission, as shewn in their report for 
1914, is as follows ; — 


Number of Missionaries 

6 

Organised congregations 

9 

Number of Indian Ordained 
Ministers 

10 

Self-supporting congre- 
gations ... 

f 

Licentiates and students of 


Membership ... 

3,928 

Theology 

4 

Sunday Schools 

10 

Other church workers 

13 

Membership 

725 

Bible women ... ... 

5 

Schools ... ... 

17 

Colporteurs ... 

1 

Membership ... 

528 


— - 

Christian teachers 

17 

Total of workers 

S9 

Reading Rooms 

2 


Of the 528 children attending the Christian Schools, 2S8 are 
Christian boys and 108 Christian girls. There is a Girls’ 
Boarding School at Sargodha, and a Boys’ Boarding School two 
miles away. 

To the working of the Mission, Indians contributed Es. 2,792 
and Government Es. 547. The Mission is at present in charge of 
Dr. Brown. Miss Aldridge has been a Bible- woman at Bhera 
Hospital for 23 years continuously. 

There is also at Sargodha a Eoman Catholic Priest, and a 
certain number of conversions from Presbyterianism to Eomanism 
are reported. 

In most cases a man’s occupation can be inferred from his 
caste ; the work done by each caste has already been explained in 
this section. Table 17 shows how many males and females 
actually work at each calling, and how many persons are depend- 
ent on them. The classification is of course vague, and probably 
there is a good deal of overlapping. Naturally pasture and agri- 
culture come easily first in importance, but it is surprising to find 
that “ Industries of dress and toilet ” and Textiles ” come next : 
in addition to the weavers, the washermen, barbers and cobblers 
have been included under these heads. Trade is next in import- 
ance, and not far behind are the “ Beggars, vagrants, and 
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prostitutes,” which shows that the community is rich enough to 
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maintain a large proportion of parasites. Next comes “ transport 
byroad,” under which head come those who make their living by 
the hire of carts, camels, and donkeys. In practically every occu- 
pation, one worker supports two dependants. 

The men of the pastoral tribes lead a comparatively lazy life, 
the demand on their labour being almost limited to drawing 
water for the cattle and milking the cows j but the men of the 
agricultural population are more or less employed in some one or 
other of the op()rations of husbandry all the year round, and this 
is especially the case where crops are irrigated from wells. Here 
in the hot season the peasant’s daily life is somewhat as follows 
He gets rip about 2 a. m., gives a feed to his bullocks and goes to 
sleep again till just before dawn (about 4 a. m.,) when he gets up, 
has a smoke, says his prayers if given that way, and goes off with 
his bullocks to work his well or plough his fields. If it is his 
turn to get water from the well he keeps his bullocks at work 
perhaps all day or all night, till his turn is at an end. If not, 
he unyokes his bullocks about midday and turns them loose to 
graze while he himself has a siesta. 'When the afternoon begins 
to get cool, he does some light work in the field, weeding, clean- 
ing out his irrigation channels, &c. At sunset, he goes home, 
ties up his bullocks, milks the cows, gets his supper, has a smoke 
and a chat with his fellows at the gathering place (ddra) of the 
village, and goes to bed at about 10 p. m. At harvest time he 
labours at cutting and gathering the crops all day long. In the 
cold weather the peasant gets up about 6-30 a. m. and the day’s 
routine is much the same except that he works all day long, does 
not take a siesta, and goes earlier to bed, changing his hours of 
getting up and going to bed as the day shortens or lengthens. 
The peasant whose cultivation depends on canal irrigation, on 
river floods or on rain has a somewhat similar routine, except 
that his labour is not so constant and varies greatly according to 
the abundance or scarcity of moisture. In rain-irrigated tracts 
when rain falls every plough is taken out and the fields are alive 
with men and oxen taking full advantage of the welcome mois- 
ture, but when a lengthened drought occurs, the fields are 
deserted and the peasant finds it difficult to employ his times. 

In some of the most enlightened Colony villages, the 
daily round has been mapped out in the most methodical way. A 
trumpet calls the menials to their allotted tasks and a village 
clock chimes the hours for the opening and closing of water 
channels. Such exemplary villages are, however, few. 

The peasant’s wife can rarely fold her hands in idleness. 
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CHAP. i.c. She gets up before sunrise and grinds the flour for the day’s food 

Pop^on. or, if she has a supply on hand, turns her spinning- wheel. Then 
—7 she churns the milk of the night before, cleans up the house, 

^ “ ®' cooks the morning meal and takes it out to her husband in the 

fields. On her return home she does some more spinning until 
afternoon, when she has to put the vegetables or dal on the Are, 
knead the flour, make it into cake and prepare it for the supper 
of the men-folk whose hunger must be satisfied before she herself 
can eat. If any time is left before going to bed she starts her 
spinning-wheel again, this being the employment with which the 
thrifty housewife occupies all her spare moments. One of the 
duties of the day is to fetch water for the use of the household, 
and in the drier parts of the district this is of ten a work of great 
laboOT involving as it sometimes does, in the Salt JRange and the 
villages along its foot, the carrying of two or three large Jars several 
miles. As the crops ripen her services are required to watch 
them and frighten away the birds, and in the Salt Range the 
women help in weeding the fields, gathering in the crops, and 
even sometimes in driving the plough. 

The introduction of machinery, however, is tending to 
lighten the woman’s burden of toil. In the cis-Jhelum tahslls 
practically every village of any size has one or more grinding 
' machines, worked by bullocks or oil-engines, and these now do 
much of the work formerly done by the hand-mill. In Khushab 
some villages have recently started water-mills and others have 
had the water-supply brought much nearer to their doors. But 
the women’s opportunities for innocent recreation are so few and 
their sense of responsibility is so undeveloped that it may well 
be doubted whether they will derive much real benefit from 
increased leisure. 

Food. The food of the common people is very simple, consisting, in 

the hot weather, of cakes of wheaten flour (goga) moistened with 
butter-milk, for which butter or gur (raw sugar) is sometimes 
substituted j and in the cold weather, of bdjra with the same 
accompaniments. In the richest part of the district hdfra is 
only eaten for a month or two, but in the hills little wheat is 
eaten from Magghar to Phagun. In the colony the immigrants 
from the Central Punjab ^vefev jowdr or maize to Idjra. During 
the hot months the dough, after being kneaded, is taken to the 
village ovens, kept by a class called Machhis, who live on the 
perquisites derived from baking food for the rest of the village 
community ; but in the cold weather every family cooks for 
itself. The regular meals are taken twice a day, the first between 
9 and 10 o’clock in the forenoon, and the other in the evening, 
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as soon as it becomes dark, the time varying with the seasons, chap. i-c. 
from 6 tn 8 P. M. In addition to these regular meals, in the hot Pop^on. 
weather, the remains of the previous day’s food, with a little — 
butter-milk, is taken to the men working in the field about an 
hour after sunrise, and parched grain is eaten in the afternoon ; 
with the evening meal either vegetables or ddl (lentils) is served 
according to the season. In the Thai, during the cold weather, 
water-melons enter largely into the ordinary food of the inhabi- 
tants, and the seeds are commonly parched and eaten mixed with 
other grain. In the colony the consumption of tea is becoming 
quite usual. 

The everyday dress of the male portion of the Muhammadan Dress, 
population living north of the Jhelum river consists of four 
garments — a majhla, a kurta or ehola, a chadar, and a turban, or 
fag, as it is here called. The first is a piece of cloth about three 
yards long and a yard and a half wide, which is tied tightly 
round the waist, and allowed to hang in loose folds over the lower 
part of the body. The kuria or eJidla is a full-cut tunic, with 
large open sleeves, reaching a little below the waist, buttoned 
towards the left by Musalmdns and towards the right by Hindfis. 

The chadar is made of three breadths of cloth, in length about 
as many yards, and is worn something in the manner of a plaid. 

Of the turban nothing further need be said than that its size 
depends much on the social position of the wearer, and increases 
with his importance ; a small turban being called fatkha and a 
large one pag. South of the Jhelum the kurta used to be unusual, 
and in the Bdr was never seen ; " indeed,” (Mr. Wilson noted) 

“ the man who would wear such a garment there must be possess- 
ed of more than ordinary moral courage to endure the jokes that 
would certainly be made at his expense.” Of course, at the 
present time, fashions in the Bar are very similar to those to 
which the colonist has been accustomed in his old home. The 
material of which this simple clothing is made is the ordi- 
nary course country cloth, except that along the rivers, especially 
the Ohenab, coloured lunqis are often used as majhlas. The 
Kaledrs, the chief camel-owners of the Shahpur Tahsil, are also 
much given to wearing lungis. The dress is completed by the 
shoes ijutti) or in the hills by sandals {kheri). The Hindis to a 
great extent follow the fashions of the Muhammadans among 
whom they live in regard to the use of the kurta, but their mode 
of tying the turban is somewhat different, and the dhoti replaces 
the mafhla, the difference between these garments being in the 
manner of putting them on. The Muhammadan women also 
wear the majhla (tying it somewhat differently to the men), 
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and this is usually a coloured lunofi. Their other garments are 
two, the choli or chola and the hhochhan. The former has short 
sleeves, and fits closely round the breasts ; the ohoU is short and 
leaves the waist bare ; the chola, which is now more fashionable, 
comes below the top of the Jwa/AZa. TheM«?cMawis a piece of 
cloth about three yards long and one and a half wide worn as a 
veil over the head and upper part of the body, from which it falls 
in graceful folds nearly to the feet behind. The choli is generally 
made of strips of many-coloured silk, the hhochhan of a coarse, 
but thin description of country cloth called dhotar, sometimes 
dyed but more often plain. To this the Thai is an exception, 
where veils of many colours, the patterns formed by spots dispos- 
ed in a variety of ways on a dark ground, are the rule. In the 
hills coloured garments are scarcely ever seen. The Hindu 
women of the Khatri class in towns and in villages colonized 
from SMlkot wear full trousers called sidhan made of a striped 
material called s4si, the ground of which is usually blue. Over 
the head is thrown a chadar of coarse cloth, prettily embroidered 
in many-coloured silks called phulMri, and round the upper part 
of the body is worn a loose of silk or muslin. The women 
of the Arora class are clothed like the Khatranis, except that, in 
place of the trousers, they wear a skirt called a ghaggra, and 
sometimes the majhla. It may be added that it is the invariable 
rule, even among Muhammadans, that a girl shall wear a kurta 
and plait the two front tresses of her hair until she is married 
(chunda). A married woman wears her front hair in two rolls, 
not plaits, and a widow wears her hair simply smoothed down on 
her head. 

are, of course, many departures from these simple types 
of apparel, especially among the wealthier inhabitants. The 
highest grades of society frequently wear Jodhpur breeches and 
sporting coats of non-aotinic, or other tailor-cut, cloth ; or, perhaps 
Kashmiri chogas or broad' cloth frock coats with white paijamas. 
Even ordinary folk affect the military great-coat, and the short, 
tight-waisted jackets, with balloon sleeves, which were much worn 
by ladies in England about 1897, seem to have found their way 
in large numbers into this district. Waistcoats of all possible 
materials and colours are also much in evidence. 

The ornaments worn by the people are chiefly of silver 
and are usually of very rough workmanship, though some of 
them are not inelegant in design. A sheet containing drawings 
of all the ornaments in general use, with a brief note under each, 
giving the name by which it is known, will be found with the 
maps attached to Captain Davies’ Settlement Eeport. It is 
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not usual for men to wear any ornament except a ring {mirndri) chap. i-c. 
sometimes with a seal on it, and perhaps an amulet (fZ/wk) on Pop'JiMon 
the neck or arm. A few wear ear-rings, but the.se are considered — 
effeminate.* The common ornaments worn by women are the 
anklet (hari', necklet (hassi) with pendant (feV), nose-ring (natli) 
and other ornaments for the nose, nis., the htldls;, which is worn, in 
the partition between the two nostrils, the laimg, a dore-shaped or- 
nament stuck through the side of the nostril, and the tila, a smaller 
ornament similarly worn on the other side of the nose ; orna- 
ments for the ears, vis., tlie vdla, a large ear-ring, vdli, a small 
ear-ring, and bundde, ear-ring drops, worn by unmarried girls ; 
ornaments for the foreliead, vis., the dduni, a broad ornament 
worn over the hair, and the tikZca, a round jewel worn in the 
centre of the forehead ; ornaments for the arms, viz., the hohatta, 
an armlet worn just under the shoulder, tlie tdd, a solid armlet 
worn above the elbow, bracelets (chdri) and bangles (kara or 
Tcangan), finger-rings either plain {clihalla), broad {velw) or 
ornamented (mundri), and amulets (iswitri) worn round the 
neck. 

The rules of etiquette are not very well defined, and differ 
greatly from those in vogue in European countries. Women 
are not treated with such deference, and are ignored as much 
as possible out-of-doors. When a husband and wife are walking 
together, she follows at a respectful distance behind. A woman 
should not mention the name of her husband or of his agnates 
older than her by generation. Words denoting connection by 
marriage have become so commonly used as terms of abuse that 
they are not often used in their proper sense ; and a man gen- 
erally speaks of his father-in-law as his uncle (chdeha ’. 

It is shameful for a man to go to his married daughter’s house 
or take anything from her or her relations ; on tl.m other hand a 
son-in-law is an honoured guest in his fnthet-in-law’s house. 

When a married woman goes to visit her mother, it is proper for 
the women of the family, both on her ai’rival and departure, to 
make a great lamentation, and lift up the voice and weep. 

When friends meet, they join but do not shake hands or 
each puts out his hand towards the other’s knee ; or if they 
are very great friends, they embrace each other, breast to breast, 
first one side and then the other. If a man meets a holy person 
(pir) he touches the latter’s feet by way of salutation. Should 
acquaintances pass each other, one says “ Saldm alaiktm ” (peace 

^Pandit Havi Kislien Kanl considers the occasional use of ear-rings bj Awan men to be one 
of several indications of their Hindu origin. 
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be on thee), and the other replies “ Wa aJaihum msaldm ” (and 
on thee be peace). They then enquire after each other’s health, 
the usual question being “ Is it well ? ” (hhaire) and the answer 
“fairly” (m^) or “ thanks (to God) ’• {shuJcr). When a yisitor 
comes to the house he is saluted with a welcome {dmi ov dji ded) 
and answers “ blessings be on thee ” (khair horn). The use of 
chairs and stools is becoming more common, but it is usual for a 
peasant when resting either to sit on his heels {athrdha) or to 
squat on the ground cross-legged (patthalU), or to sit on tlie 
ground with his arms round his knees, or with his chadar tied 
round his waist and knees (goth) to support his back. 

Some of their gestures are peculiar, although, as in Europe, 
a nod of the head melans “ yes " or “ come,” and a shake of the 
head means “ denial.” Thus a backward nod means “ enquiry.” 
A click with a toss of the head means “ no ” ; jerking the fingers 
inwards means “ I do not know ” ; holding the palm inwards and 
shaking the hand means “ enquiry ” ; holding the palm outwards 
and shaking the hand is a sign of prohibition ; holding up the 
thumb (thuUh) means “ contemptuous refusal wagging the 
middle finger (dhiri) prorokes a person to anger ; and holding up 
the open palm is a gieat insult. In beckoning a person the hand 
is held up, palm outwards and the fingers moved downwards and 
inwards. 

The dwellings of the common people throughout the district 
consist of one or more rooms called hothas, with a court-yard in 
front. The court-yard, named vthra, is often common to several 
houses. . The rooms are built ordinarily of clay, gradually piled 
up in successive layers and then plastered. The roofs arc in- 
variably flat, and are used as sleeping places during the hot 
weather. In the court-yard is generally seen a manger (khurli), 
and a house in which the cattle are sheltered from the cold in 
the winter months, which structures (called satth in the Bar 
where they are very capacious) consist generally of four walls 
covered with a thatch. The only exceptions to this general des- 
cription are the habitations of the people in the Thai and in the 
hills. The former are somt times composed of nothing but wood 
and grass, and the latter are built entirely of boulders cemented 
together with clay ; as, however, walls of this kind have, little or 
no power of resisting rain, the roof is always supported on strong 
posts driven into the ground, the walls acting merely as a defence 
against the weather*. As a rule the houses of the peasants are 
built for them by the village carpenter {dhirkhdn) or potter 
{kuhhar), who receive their food while the work is going on, and 
a present of olothes or money (commonly 3 or 4 rupees and a 
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turban when it is finished ; payment for work at a fixed 
rate is only made by Khatris and other non-proprietors. The 
timber used for roofing is usually Mkar or her in the plains, and 
hau in the hills, the first two being usually the produce of mmin- 
ddrs’ own fields ; beams of deoddr or shisham are only to be seen 
in the houses of the rich. 

The requirements of a population low in the scale of civili- 
sation are few, and their furniture consists exclusively of neces- 
saries. Eirst there are the receptacles for storing grain of 
various sizes from the dimensions of a small room to those of a 
beer barrel ; these are made by the women of the houses, of fine 
clay mixed with chopped straw. The larger kind, called sakdr, 
are square, and hold from forty to fifty maunds ; the smaller 
description [gehi or kalhoti) are cylindrical in form, and hold 
but a few maunds Next are to be seen some spinning wheels 
(charkha), as many as there are women ; apparatus for churning 
milk (rifle) ; an instrument for cleaning cotton (velna) ; a 
number of circular baskets with and without lids, made of reeds 
iJehdri, taung, &c ), in which are kept articles of clothing 
and odds and ends ; trays of reeds (chhaj, oJihahor) used in 
cleaning grain ; a goat-skin water bag (kuni) used on journeys, 
or when employed in the fields at a distance from home ; a set 
of wooden measures for grain (fopa, paropi, &o.) ; a leather bag 
(khallar) for carrying flour when away from home ; a variety 
of cooking vessels some of iron* and others of a composition 
resembling bell-metal ; a number of earthen pots and pans in 
which are stored grain, condiments and other articles of food ; a 
coarse iron sieve (parun) ; a pestle and mortar (dauri) in which 
to pound spices and condiments ; and a hand mill (cliakki) for 
grinding corn. These, with a few stools (pihra, pihri), and cots, 
complete the list of the fittings of a peasant’s cottage. In better 
class houses will often be found bedsteads with well-turned legs 
of bright-coloured lacquer and chairs of various patterns ; wooden 
chests, often gaudily painted, are used to contain clothes. Uten- 
sils of glass, white metal, enamel-ware and aluminium are not 
uncommon. Illumination is still for the most part obtained 
from the old fashioned ‘ chirdgh, ’ with its cotton wick floating 
in ‘ tdrdmira ’ oil, but the hurricane lantern is to be found in 
most villages. Bottles and tins of all kinds are never wasted. 
The kerosine oil tin is put to multifarious uses, of which perhaps 
the most interesting so far has been the convenient bestowal of 
the victim of a murder. Everything is neatly arranged in order : 
space has to be economised and things not in use are disposed on 
shelves resting upon pegs driven into the walls. 


*Sialkot; ^ oloalsts prefos brass. 
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Tlie peasant’s life> though a somewhat hard one, is by no 
means wanting in amusements. Among the most interesting 
occu;rrtnoes are the domestic ceremonies which will shortly be 
described, or a visit to one of the fairs mentioned further on. 
But he has also games which help to pass the time pleasantly. 
The two national games of Shahpur are tent-pegging {chapli) 
for those who have horses, and pir kaudi for those who have 
none. The Tiwands in the Thai havo^ long b.een famous for 
their skill at tent-pegging, but the richer peasants elsewhere 
have followed their example, and wherever a num])er of 
horsemen gather together, they generaliy get up some tent- 
pegging, which is watched for hours with the greatest interest 
by crowds of people. The game, however, which causes most 
excitement and is most frequently practised is pir kaudi, and 
when it is announced that several known champions are to try 
each other’s skill at this game, the match gathers crowds of 
people from far and near, each prepared to cheer on his favourite 
champio.i. Sometimes the crowd get so excited on these 
occasions as to lose their tempers and a free fight ensues. 
The rules of the game are very vague and are not always 
strictly adhered to, but the general principle is that the players 
divide into two sides (Jcothi) ; one man on one side (Mhari) 
goes out into the open field, and challenges any two on the 
other side {dndari) to come and catch him, ‘J wo of his 
opponents go out to him and mauceuvre round him, but are not 
allowed to touch him until he has touched one of them. 
Watching his opportunity the outside player (bdhari) smites 
one of his opponent® a blow on the chest and tries to dash 
away, while they try to seize and hold him. Should he escape, 
his victoiy is greeted by shouts of “ mar gea ” (he has struck 
them and got away) ; while should he be caught and dragged 
to the ground, his defeat is greeted with cries of “ dhd pea ” 
(he has fallen). Then another challenger comes out to be 
attacked by another pair of opponents, and so the game goes on. 
Of the best players, each man’s form is known and the greatest 
excitement is shown when a well-known champion is opposed 
by two other good players. As it is usual for the players to 
move about the ground quickly when manceuvring round each 
other, the game is a good test of strength, speed, and agility. 

Wrestling is not common and is generally confined to 
professionals ; but tlie village youths v.ie with one another in 
raising a heavy weight {bugdar), in working the Indian clubs 
{mmgli), or in iumping. The village boys have numerous games, 
many of them curiously like games played in Scotland. When 
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one boy is to be oboseii to take a difficult part to be ‘-it” 
in tbe game —be is selected by show of bauds, turned palm, up or 
palm down, tbe odd man being lot otf [■png geo) each time until 


only one is left, wbo is out 


literally burnt ' 


sometimes tbe selection is made by repeating nonsense rerses, 
such as the following : — 

Itkin bitkin lal chhatfkin loba latu cbannan gbatu. : 
lo rio cbor cbakur bbamba tara kirri. 


Tbe boys are counted round, a word to a boy, and tbe hoy 
to whom tbe last word comes, escapes (/>Mr/ pea),’ and so on till 
only one boy is left [chhoti) who has to take the unpleasant 
task of beginning the game. In many games tbe players are 
divided into two sides {pdssa) which are chosen in mucii tbe 
same way as sides are chosen in Scotland, 'iwo of tbe best 
players are appointed captains {mdda dri) of tbe opposite 
sides, and tbe other players pair off [rik), each pair of players 
j coming up to tbe captains and giving fictitious names, 
e.g., “ tbe moon and tbe star ” ; “ the lungi and tlie hkes” or 
“ the kot and tbe killa ” ; tbe captains then in iura guess one of 
tlie pair of names and take tbe boy whose fictitious name it is. 
In deciding which side is to have tbe choice of places, they 
toss up, sometimes a shoe, guessing whether it will come down 
right side up {si'idhi) or -wrong side up (apuithi), or a pot- 
sherd one side of which has been wetted. The games played 
are very numerous, and it will suffice to describe one or two, 
Kaudi is a game in which the great thing is to be able to run as 
long as possible without drawing breath. The two sides stand 
on opposite sides of a boundary line {Uka). ‘ One player of A 
side runs into tbe enemy’s ground calling out all the time 
kaudi-kaudi, or kabaddi-kahaddi, to show that he is not 
drawing breath, and endeavours to touch one of the B side. 
If he succeeds in doing this before he has drawn a breath, the 
boy touched is out {sar gea, literally “ is burned ”) and has to sit 
down out of the game. As soon as the A player has ceased to 
say katidi-kaudi, thus showing that he has drawn a fresh breath, 
any one of the B side may touch him and then he is out. So 
that it is necessary to keep enough breath not only to run 
after one of the other side, but to get back across the boundary 
to one’s own side, and dash on fast enough to get away from one 
of the other side who may pursue. Not more than one player 
of a side can cross into the' enemies’ ground at a time ; if two do 
cross, the second is out. When one of the B side • is caught, 
the A player who was first caught can get up and rejoin his 
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side, and so on in turn. With reference to this rule a player 
sometimes utters the challens'e, BSIi di mukdn—BSU utthea 
jdn (i.e., I have come) on a visit of sympathy for the loss of 
a partner, consider that my partner has got up (to rejoin the 
game). When all of one side are out, the other side has won 
the game. 

In kandh-mdr the players take sides. Those of one side 
take their stand back to back in a group, which is called the 
fort (kiZfo), and round this is drawn at some distance a circle, 
outside which the players of the other side take their stand. 
One of the outer side makes a dash at the fort and touches 
one of the boys in it, and if he can do this and get back outside 
the line {malgea),ih& boy he has touched is out, but if the boys 
in the fort can seize and hold him, he is out (saf pea). In this 
game also if one of .1 side is caught, he has to sit down and one 
of the prisoners of the B side gets up, and rejoins the game. 

In chdbuJcsaU (throw the w'hip), all tlie players except one, 
called the chhoii, sit in a ring with their faces inwards- The chhoti 
(C) is given a knotted cloth with which he walks round the- 
outside of the ring. He drops this whip \chdbuk) secretly 
behind one of the players (A), who as soon as he discovers this 
must jump up, seize the whip, and run round the ring after C, 
striking him with it till he gets round again to *4’s place. If 
G gets round to A again before A discovers that the whip is lyino* 
behind him, G takes up the whip and beats A all round the ring 
back to J’s place again. 

In ttlicn te lamba, the boys divide into two sides, and all 
of one side mount on the backs of the boys of the other side 
who are called their “horses.” They stand in a ring and each 
boy in turn gets down and runs ail round the rino- callino- out 
continuously: — ® 

" Ghora meda ehamba 


Tilim te lamba.” 

If he gets round without drawing breath, he can mount his 
home again. It not, all the players of his side have to dismount 
and become “horses ’for the players of the other side This 
rule of one side becoming “horses ” for the other is a common 
penalty in games. 


UUi danda is very like hockey, bei 
of thread (ulU) which each side tries 
(danda) into the other’s goal. 

Imhchhif is, a sort' of hide-and-seek. 


ng played with a ball 
to drive with sticks 
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The old men play chawpatt, a game something like hack- 
gammon played with dice [hami) ; and some play chess (shatranj) 
in which they often show great skill. The favourite game at 
cards ^tdsh) is one played by three players, using 51 cards 
(leaving out the deuce of diamonds). It is something like whist, 
but the cards are dealt round and the play proceeds from left to 
right, and, in dealing, the cards are taken from the bottom of the 
pack, not the top. CJiaupatt and cards are forbidden for good 
Musalmans. 

The leading festivals have already been enumerated under 
the head of the shrines at which they take place. There are 
also rustic junketings at the time of the horse-fairs in Sargodha 
and Khushab, and the Hindds observe the ordinary festivals of 
their religion in the traditional manner. At Miani, the Diwali 
is a great occasion for gambling, and many come there for this 
purpose. 

The villagers are generally fond of music, which is sxipplied 
them for the most part by the professional bard-musicians 
(mirdsi) who travel about to wherever their services are needed 
and assemble in numbers on occasions of marriage and other 
rejoicings. In their music, drums of various sorts pfay a promi- 
nent part, time well-marked being almost more important than 
tune to the rustic ear. The commonest drum in use is the 4hol, 
a barrel-shaped instrument ; there is a smaller drum of similar 
shape {iliolki) ; the daph shaped like a large tambourine ; the 
tdsha, a kettledrum with an earthenware frame ; the bhehr, or 
naghdra, a very large kettledrum, made by stretching a bullock- 
skin over an earthen jar, often carried on camels and hence 
called shutari, and the rabdna, a sort of tambourine. Of these 
the 4aph, tdsha, and rahdna are played chiefly by Ohuhrds and 
Musallis, and the dhol by Mirasfs Pirhdis, Along with these 
drums are played different sorts of pipes, such as the sharnd, a 
pipe with a wide mouth and a reed mouthpiece, or the hensri, a 
smaller pipe, often played with some melody by belated rustics on 
their way home from the fields ; or stringed instruments such as 
the sarangi or lute. The airs they play are seldom melodious to 
a European ear, but the learned among them ascribe them to one 
or other of the 6 rdgs or 30 rdgnis of Indian musicians. Most of 
them are appropriated to certain hours of the day or night and 
cannot be sung or played nearly so well at other times. 

The villagers, especially in the Thai, are fond of looking on at 
dancing in which many of them are quite ready to join. Almost 
,all their native dances are of one type — a number of men taking 
places in a circle round the play ers and then moving inwards and 
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outwards with a rhythmic motion of the feet, keeping time with their 
arms,turninghalf-round and back again, and at the same time slowly 
circling round the musi.uans. The music gets faster and faster 
and the dancers gradually work themselves up until the whirling 
circle of excited shouting dancers forms a striking picture in the 
Idaze of torches lighting up the scene. The most common dance 
of this kind is called ^humhar or dhrh. Another dance in much 
the same way but to different time is tbe Mp 'la in which the 
dancer alternately beats with his feet and raises his arms ; and a 
similar circular dance called sammi is danced Ity the women. 

The Aroras of Niirpur in the Thai have a quite pleasing 
wand-dance. 

At funerals among the Musalnnins the services prescribed in 
the Kordn are followed. The grave is dug with a recess {sdmi) along 
the western side, in which the body is placed with its face towards 
Makka and the feet towards the south. Bricks or stones are then 
placed leaning over the corpse so that no earth may rest on it. 
Before the burial the Mullah recites the burial service {jandea), 
accompanied by the mourners, and after the burial, alms are 
given to the poor. The Mullah gets a copy of the Kordn and 'a 
rupee or two ; he is also feasted, as well as the relatives and 
friends. On the third day after the funeral the relatives read 
the kill and distribute food to those ’ who come to condole with 
them. 

The Hindiis and Sikhs burn their dead : the body is cremat- 
ed on the same day, or on the following morning ,* cremation 
during the night is regarded as nnpropitious. Ordinarily the 
house remains in mourning, while the funeral ceremonies are in 
progress, for 13 or 11 days. On the fourth day after death a bone 
from each limb is collected aud put into a cloth bag and sent off 
to the Gange.s, the same day if possible, in charge of a relative or 
Brahmin if there be no relative avtiilablo. If this cannot be 
done the hones are deposited in the wall of a clhamisdla or tem- 
ple and eventually sent to th(.i Ganges within the year or later 
as opportunity may offer. The other bones and ashes are gener* 
ally thrown into a river, canal, or pond. On the return of the 
messenger from the Gange.s the Brahmins are feasted in thanks- 
giving for his safe return. Among the Sikhs these customs are, 
however, falling into disuse to some extent. On the cremation 
day, after returning from the burning ground, they go to the 
dharmsala and kamJi parshdd is distril)uted to all present. 

_ There is nothing distinctive about the names of places or 
individuals in this district. Most of the place names derive 
from the personal-name or tribe-name of the principal founder 
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(e.g., Jali^n^Md, Kot Ahmad Khdn, Jhammat Eanjhdnwiila, 
IJtmani Saidpur) or for some physical characteristic [e.g., Chitta, 
Jabbi, Khushab (a sad misnomer!), or Kalri,] or from some 
district officer [e.g., Daviesgarh, Wilsonpur, Nikdur (this last 
name neatly commemorates both the popularity and the modesty 
of Mr. Eudkin)] or from some relic dug up {eg., TJkhli Mohla, 
Hadali), or some charaoteristic of the inhabitants (e g' , Bhukki, 
Arekpur). The names of indiyiduals are frequently abb re dated, 
as is done all the world over : Ghulam Muhammad is familiarly 
addressed as Gdma, Sliaraf Bin becomes Sharfu, and so forth. 
Titles are much more often assumed by individuals who wish to 
impress the local officials than they are generally conceded by the 
community ; but the real Tiwdnds and a few of the Awdns are 
commonly spoken of as Malik ; the Janjuas of distinction are 
addressed as Edja ; the Biloch es as Sarddr ; the Jhammats and 
Ghdchars as Edna. Fir and Midn are reserved for the religious 
families, Sayyads, QuresMs, Nagianas, or so-called Midnds. 

Some idea of the relative importance of the various leading 
families of the district will be gathered from the List of Division- 
al and Provincial Darbdris in the Appendix (I. A.). 

In addition to these gentlemen there are a number of others 
who, by reason of their official position, rank, or title, are entitled 
to a seat in Darbar. Lists of those who have received titles or 
military distinctions from Government, of retired military 
officers of commissioned rank, retired civil officers of gazetted 
rank, and o£ members of local bodies are also given in the 
Appendix (I. B.-I. G.). 

A list of Honorary Magistrates will be found in Chapter 
III. Government officials also attend Darbdrs in their official 
capacity, but they are so frequently changed that nothing is 
gained by adding a list of them. 

On a somewhat lower plane than the Darbdris are those who 
are entitled to the courtesy of a chair on official occasions. A 
list of these will also be found in the Appendix (I. H.). 
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CHAPTER U-ECONOMIC, 


Agricultural 
tracts. 


A— Agriculture and Irrigation. 

Tbe mode of eultiTation varies ■witb the physical character 
and irrigation facilities of the different parts of the district, 
already described in Chapter I. In the recent settlements, assess- 
ment circles were, in each tahsil, ])a8ecl upon these variations ; — 
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The Bar Uthla circle of Sargodha was originally in the Bar 
circles of Bhei*a and Shahpur, and the Bar Hethia circle was 
■ partly in the Bar circle of Shalipur and partly in Jhang Dis- 
trict. ® 

Soil* of tie In the BheWj Sargodha, and Shahpur Tahsils and in that por- 

” *ion of the Jhelum valley which lies in the Khushdb Tahsil, the 
people as a rule recognize no differences of soil except such 4 are 
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based on the existence or otherwise of irrigation, and on the capa- chap.ii-a. 
city which each kind of soil possesses of retaining water for a ^grieire 
longer or shorter period. In the riverain, land annually inundated and 
by ordinary floods is called JcachcJm ; higher land subject to inun- ^”^satton. 

I dation by high floods is called bela, a term generally applied to Soils of the 

the islands in the river channel j a thin layer of alluvial soil over 
; river-sand is called rappar ; a deposit of silt on old land is att, 

I while sen or saiUba is the general term for land subject to inun- 

I dation from the river. A light sandy soil is called ratMi («.(?., 

sandy ); a more fertile loam with a less admixture of sand is 
called from its colour (*.e., red) ; and a still stonger clayey 
soil is known as dar, or, it it be in a hollow often filled with rain 
; water, dabbar. With sufficient moisture da>' is the most pro- 

I ductive, but in ordinary seasons ratti gives the best crops. Land 

! impregnated with salts is everywhere known by the name of shor 

hallar, or halri^ Maira is highlyiug generally sandy ground on 
which rain water does not lie ; patches of hard barren land off 
which water flows readily are called rari ; both are included in 
‘ the term thangar, which means highlying land. Bhusri is light 

sandy loam, while a harder lowly ing loam is called roM. The 
long narrow depressions which are frequent in the Bdr, and are 
probably old river channels, are generally known as vdhal ; if 
very narrow they are called mil ; a wide hollow is called chura 
and a small hollow chol ; lowlying ground in which grass grows 
well is called talla. Bag is the sloping bank of a hollow or 
depression. Cultivated land is generally called rarhi ; if em- 
banked to catch the drainage water off neighbouring higher land 
it is kardhi, harhat or pal ; if near the village and benefiting from 
its manure it is mjdi {a term also applied to patches of cultivation 
in the Bar) ; if irrigated from wells or jhaldm it is chdhi or dbi ; 

[ if irrigated from a canal {ndla) it is nahri. 

In this tract for ass -ssment purposes the soils have been 
classed according to means of irrigation as follows ; — 

1. CMH including all land irrigated from wells or ;ha- 
Idrs, whether assisted by canals or river floods or 
not. 

I 2. Nahri, i.e., land ordinarily irrigated by canals. 

I 3. SaiMb, i.e., land subject to inundation from the river, 

■} 4. JSdrdni, i.e., land dependent on the immediate rainfall 

I only. 

In the Thai the peasants make the following distinctions of Soiiaofthe 
I soil. Ldhga or paili is the name given to the patches of hard “ ‘ 

I level soil which ajjpear here and there between the sandy 
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hillocks, benefit from their scanty drainage and produce excellent 
gram and fair crops of ddjra and moth. The sides and surfaces 
of the hillocks themselves are sometimes (especially near the 
villages) slightly scratched and sown with the seeds of the water- 
melon, and this primitive style of cultivation is known as vdri. 
When imcultivated, the sand-hills are known as tihha or man 
or collectively as Thai, and the hard patches between are called 
lah, or, when extensive, pattL In this tract no distinction of soil, 
or class has been made for assessment purposes. 

The wide barren plain of hard salt-impregnated soil near 
the base of the hills, known collectively as chhachh, is also called 
rari and this is sub-divided into jabbari and kallar, according as 
it absorbs moisture or is impervious to it. A little cultivation is 
carried on here by means of the rainfall on the field itself and 
this is known as Mndi or bdrdni, but the most usual form of cul- 
tivation is by means of long low emb inkments so constructed 
as to guide the drainage of the higher barren soil (ran) on to 
fields lying at a slightly lower level, which then become capable 
of cultivation, and are known as rariddr The stony land at the 
base of the hills is called gdr or garanda, and the cultivated land 
further out on to which the water of the hill-torrents is conducted 
by a system of embankments is called ndladdr, and corresponds 
to the hail of the hill circle. Still lurther out the lands which 
only benefit from plentiful drainage bursting the banks of the 
nearer fields are known as ohhalddr. Patches of cultivation in- 
side the hills are called ehdhri. Here for purposes of asse^ment 
the soils are classed as (1) naladdr or lands benefiting from 
Mil-torrents ; (2) rariddr, or lands receiving drainage from 
barren tracts lying slightly above them; or (3) bdrdni (the 
hdndi of last settlement) or lands dependent on their own rainfall 
alone. 

The soil of the valleys, formed by the gradual disintegration 
of the limestone and sandstone rocks ol which the upper surface 
of the range is chiefly composed, is exceedingly fertile and its 
powers are being constantly renewed by fresh deposits brought 
down by the torrents from the surrounding hills, so that there is 
little need of manure or fallows. It does not vary much in 
general character throughout the tract, except that in Jaba and 
other villages to the north-east, which are bounded on the north 
by a range of sandstone, instead of the usual lime-stone, the soil 
IS more sandy and less fertile than in the villages to the west 
Ite productive powers, however, differ greatly in the several 
viU^es, and even in the same village, according as the situation 
of the field places it more or less in the way of interceptino' the 
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fertilizing deposits brought down by the hill-torrents after 'rain, 
or of receiving the drainage from neighbouring higher grounds. 
It is on this distinction that the peasants base tbeir classification 
of soils, which has been followed in the recent settlement. Where 
a torrent debouches from the hills on to comparatively level 
ground, a strong embankment is thrown across it, not to hold up 
the water permanently, but to turn it out of its deep natural 
channel on to the higher-lying oulturable land. Should one 
embankment not be sufficient, another is made lower down to 
control the surplus water, and so on, until the whole of the water 
brought down by the torrent, laden with its limestone mud, is 
poured over the fields on the slopes of the valley. If the torrent 
is a large one, the embankments are so arranged as to divide the 
body of the water into several more manageable streams. The 
fields which receive the first flow have strong and high embank- 
ments built round tbeir lower edges so as to retain the water 
until the field is thoroughly saturated, it is then passed on 
through an opening made in the embankment to the field below, 
and so on, in turn, until the whole of the water has percolated 
into the soil. Thus the slopes of the valleys have been gradually 
worked into a succession of terraces, one below the other, a ad in 
some oases the dams are so strong and so well designed that the 
natural channel of a large torrent remains perfectly dry and, 
even after heavy rainfall on its catchment area in the hills, the 
whole stream is turned on to the ridges on either side, and passing 
down gradually from terrace to terrace irrigates a large area of 
comparatively high land, which would naturally remain dry and 
almost unculturable. Those fields which get the first flow of 
water are the most favourably situated, for they are sure of 
irrigation even- after a scanty shower. They are generally to be 
distinguished by the high and strong embankments needed to 
retain the water sufficiently long after heavy rainfall, and are 
known as hail. (This term is also applied to land situated im- 
mediately below a village-site and benefiting from the drainage 
of the village, which usually brings down some fertilising manure 
along with it.) The fields situated farther from the mouth of 
the gorge, so as to receive only the surplus water of the torrent 
after the hail has been irrigated, or which receive only the sur- 
face drainage from a small area of higherlying land, are classified 
as maira. Their embankments are generally lower and weaker 
than those of the hail fields, and their soil looser and lighter. 
Those fields again which are so situated as to get very little 
drainage at all, and to be dependent almost entirely on the rain 
which falls directly on them, are known as rahkar or bdrdni and 
are often more stony than hail or maira. These are the only 
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important distinctions of soil recognised by the people and useful 
for assessment purposes All land not irrigated from a well or 
permanent water- course has accordingly been classed as hail, 
maira or Idrdni The small area irrigated fr-'m wells is classed 
as chdM, and the insigfiifioant area irrigated hy small perennial 
streams is classed as 

In the Assessment Reports the classification of soils has 
been made as simple as possible, and distinguishes only the 
following varieties : — 

(а) Chdhi=:all land ordinarily irrigated from a well 
or from a jhaldt' on the batik of a river or inunda- 
tion canal. 

(б) ChdM-n'ihri=z8kl\ land irrigated partly by an inunda- 
tion canal and partly by a well. 

(e) Jhaldn=ak\l land irrigated by a ihaldr on a perennial 
canal, ' 

(d) Aa7ir*=all land irrigated entirely by a canal, 
whether perennial or inundation, 

{e) A&j=all land irrigated from a perennial stream or 
spring. 

{f) S(iildb™di& land benefiting by river floods. 

Uj) Bdrdni J=all land directly commanded by a torrent 
or by the flow of water from a hill side,' and suffi- 
ciently embanked to retain the moisture : in the 
^ohfir circle such land is recorded as ‘ ndladdr ’ and 
in the Hill circle as ‘ hail. ’ 

(A) JBdvdnit ^ U—all land benefiting by water flowim^’ 
off higher land, and not incIuded''iE I in 

the Mohar such land is recorded as ‘ rariddr ’ and in 
the Hills as ‘maim.* 

{%) Mrdni III zsdll rain land not included in Bdrdni I 
or II. 

(j) Banjar^w&ste land fit for cultivation ; if such 
land has not been cultivated within the last ei^ht 
harvests it is recorded as banjar qadim : if it has 
been uncultivated for more than three and less 
than eight harvests it is recorded as banjar jadid. 

(h) Ghair mumhin==a\l land not available for cultiva- 
tion ; this includes large areas of reserved forest 
whieh might be cultivated, if disforested. 
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In tlie distribution of revenue orer holdings, the villao-ers 
sometimes recognize other distinctions ; e.g., they may distin- 
guish between a jhaUr on the river-bank or on an ijtnndation 
canal and an ordinary well : they nearly alway.s distinguish 
between chdU land which uses the well as ‘of right, and similar 
land which only gets the well-water by fcjvour of the well 
owners {ariyatan ehdJii). In some villages chdlii is o-raded 
according to quality. In the Hill Circle sour land round the 
margin of the lakes is classed as hallariKnA in the plains the 
fca^^ar-ridden waste is sometimes distinguished from ordinary 
ianja^'.^ In the Thai, Idgha and tcdri are differently rated in 
most villages. These distinctions are all entered in the orders 
distributing the revenue. 

The present distinctions of agriculture follow closely the 
circles of the regular settlement. In the Hifhar circles, river- 
floods and wells are the principal feature ; in the Nakka 
perennial or inundation canals assisted by wells ; in the IJtdr’ 
perennial canals alone ; in the Thai and Danda, rain water led 
by shallow drains ; and in the Mohdr and Hill, torrents and 
rain water, with some wells in the lad-named circle. 

The agricultural year may be considered to begin in the 
month of Visakh (about the middle of April), By that time the 
inundation canals have generally begun to flow, and the ground 
has to be prepared for the cotton crop and early supplies of 
fodder. If rain falls in the unirrigated tracts, the ^land wuli be 
prepared for the Mmy millets. If the canals are not flowing 
satisfactorily and there are no spring showers, these initial onera” 
tions may have to be deferred till the beginning of the mon- 
soon, which generally occurs between the last week in June 
and the middle of July. Sowing of Mart'/ millets and pulses 
is done as far as possible in Sawau (July -August), and the 
autumn crop is generally known as Sdwani. But considerable 
areas may be sown during breaks in the rains, if the original 
sowings are short and these, known as piohetra, are very ant S 
come to grief owing to an early cessation of the monsoon or of 
the flow of inundation canals. The kharif harvest is reaned 
in Novembei and December : the picking of cotton, of course 
pes on for a considerable time. The. bulk of the sprin- cron 
(m5ior/i«p)i8sown on the rainfall of September, but" when 
me monsoon has come to an end in August every shower before- 
pristmas will be utilized to increase thi sown are^a. SvesJng 

garnered till the 

ot May. Ihe gram harvest is earlier than the whesf 
Tima IS reaped about Christmas time, and turnips a month or two 
later, Tobacco and melons are the last crops to inature. 
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The plough is, -with the exception of the coulter 

made entirely of wood. The ploughshare (kur) is a 
strong flat piece of wood, generally of ktkar or plmldh, broad 
at the back and centre but gradually tapering to a point to 
which the iron coulter (phdla) is fitted by a staple [kunda). 
At the centre of the ploughshare is fitted the shaft (hal) which 
is fastened in its place by a wedge (r.p), and is attached to the 
yoke when ploughing is to be done. Another shaft QcUla) is 
driven into the ploughshare beliiud the hal and to this is 
fastened the handle {hafthi) by which the ploughman guides 
the plough. The yoke (panjdli) has three divisions marked off 
by bars, "the two inner being fixed (gdtra) and the two outer 
(velnd) being removeable so as to allow the yoke to be passed 
over the necks of the bullocks. In ploughing a field is generally 
divided up into sections ihhanga), and each section is ploughed 
in narrowing circles beginning at the outside and ending in 
the middle. The plough like the Persian-whcel is always 
turned by the left (sa/;e pher), and the right-hand bullock 
{Mhari) should always be stronger then the left-hand one 
{dndri) has more turning to do. When the plough- man 

wants to turn to the left he calls out dhh dhh and touches the 
quarter of the right-hand bullock ; and to turn to the right he 
culls out tdhh tdhh and touches the left-hand bullock. The 
depth of a ploughing varies much in different soils. In the 
sandy fields of the Thai the furrow (or) is a mere scratch, and 
even in the best of soils it is rarely deeper than six inches. A 
good farmer will plough his laud as often as he can to pulverise 
the soil and expose it to the air ; more especially on land 
irrigated by a well, which is sometimes ploughed as many as 
ten or twelve times, while land fertilised by river-silt is generally 
ploughed only once or twice before sowing. 

Sowing is most generally done by drill (ndli>, the drill beino- 
a hollow bamboo with a wide mouth, which is atiuched to the 
back of the ploughshare and fed by the ploughman’s hand ; but on 
gdtldb^ lands it is often done broadcast {chhatta) G-enerally 
speaking, the peasants are very careless as to the quality of 
the seed, being content to sow any old stuff they get from the 
village shop-keeper; but some of the more intelligent and well-to- 
do among them keep the best of their grain for seed, A great 
improvement was made on the Kalra and Ghausnagar estates 
under the Court of Wards by getting good seed from Amritsar 
and Jhang. The field after sowing is levelled and pulverised by 
means of the mhdga, a heavy log or beam drawn over it by 
bullocks, the drivers standing on it to make its weight greater. 
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Embaukmeats are made with the help of the kardh. By savt chap h-a 
of large wooden shorel drawQ by bullocks and held by the 
driver. Beginning at the top of the field the peasant drives *and 
his oxen towards the lower part holding down the hardh ihsA J^rtgation. 
it gathers up a quantity of earth. This the bullocks pull down Sowing, 
to the lower edge of the field, where the driver lifts the kardh 
up so as to deposit its contents on the embankment (hannh) and 
carries it back empty behind his bullocks to the higher part of 
the field. This process both levels the field and raises an embank- 
ment at its lower edge to retain the drainage water. 

On lands irrigated from wells, the field is divided for irriga- 
tion purposes into small compartments (kidri) by ridges ifiannhi) 
raised by means of the fandra, a large wooden rake worked by 
two men, one of whom presses it into the soil and pushes the earth 
up while the other assists him by pulling at a rope attached to 
the rake. Digging is usually done w’ith an iron mattock (kahi) 
with a short wooden handle, worked by striking it downwards 
into the earth and drawing it inwards towards the digger, who 
thus finds it most convenient to throw the earth behind him. 

Weeding is done with the ramha, a flat iron spud with a sharp 
edge and a short handle, used also for cutting grass close to the 
roots 

Eeaping is usually done with the dd(ri, a sickle with a 
curved saw-edged blade. The corn is tied in small sheaves 
(gaddi) which are thrown on the ground, and afterwards put 
up into stacks {passa) . Grain is threshed (gdh) by being heaped 
on the threshing-floor (pir), which is merely a level space of 
ground beaten hard for the purpose, and trodden out by bul- 
locks. The corn is tossed and turned with a pitch-fork {trangli), 
and when the grain has been threshed out, it is winnowed by 
letting it fall from a basket-tray ( chhajj) held up by a man, 
so that the wind blows the chaff away from the grain. The 
grain is then put up into a heap until all the parties interested 
can gather to have it divided among them. Stored grain is very 
liable to be attacked by weevil {gliun) owing to the careless way 
in which it is kept in mud huts or bins. The broken straw 
{hhdh) is generally stacked at the threshing floor, the stack 
{passa) being thatched with straw and protected with a hedge 
of thorns. In the Salt Range the bhoh stacks are often put up in 
hexagonal shape, sleeping cots tied together being used to give 
the stack its shape. 

The number of carts in the district is extraordinarily few, 
especially considering the suitability of the whole of the cis- 
Jhelum tract, with its firm soil and good roads, for wheeled 
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CHAP. ii"A. conyoyance. According to the last returns, howerev, the num- 
ber seems to be increasing and is now 4,07 ?, of which 2,700 are in 
Sargodha, and only 76 are in the Kliushab Tahsil. The class of 
cart {ga44) in common used is a poor affair, the wheels being 
often made of block wood, without any spokes, and can only 
carry a rery small quantity of stuff. 
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The peasants are very slow to adopt improved methods and 
implements, but it will appear from a subsequent paragraph 
that the^ Sargodha Seed ; arm is to some extent a centre of 
progress in these respects. 

Over the whole of the plains portion of the district, there 
IS practically no systematic rotation of crops. In the dw-Jbelum 
tahsils only 20 or 16 per cent, of the cultivated area is left fallow 
throughout the year, and about PO per cent, will be under rail 
crops and 20 to 26 per cent, under hharif. This means that a lar<>'e 
area will be put under wheat year after year with an occasional 

change to ^orw followed by cotton, or c/mr* - succeeded after 'a 

fallow by cotton and ‘imina: In the Thai the rule is to ‘sow wLt 
you can.’ In the Mohar the most secure fields are reserved for 
rabi crops ; when they show signs of exhaustion, they are eiven 
a complete rest for some years, if other fallow fields are available 
elsewhere : otherwise they are given a change to khar4f crons 
for a spell. In the hills it is usual to have large blocks of linrl 
mder crops and other large blocks fallow. A common rotation 
is wheat, 6a;m or lawdr (after iutercultured with ^ - 
tardmira), fallow, fallow, wheat, and so on. 


mung or 


Manure is applied to land so far as avaiiablp 

as fuel IS generally plentiful in this district Voo r ' 

IS c«ea as W than in the east of the Pu„1,b t ®, 
available as manure. Owin<r to the T ^ 

near the village site genml°v , J « 
similarly of the land “attached t , 

nearest the well usually get more tv,,, ^ outlymg well, the fields 
tance; so that ofteuVutIyTnTfic^f'’’^**’^"^ ^ 

at all, and are consequently leff Practically uo manure 

those near the well S iltfS, ”7 Alan 
as sngareane or tobacco are nlentlMv 

lands, manure is geut-rally not fnrfJieJ • the eanal- 

on the inundation canals* and the quantities; 

is an ercellent suWitute On 0 “,^ 11 f 

as it IS said to burn up the soil. manure is not used, 
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Intensive cultivation is not common in this district, except chap, ii-a 
on the wells worked by Arains, Maliars, Kambohs and other ^ 
skilful farmers in the neighbourhood of the towns and large 
villages and in the hills. On such wells vegetables, spices and 
sugarcane are grown for the market, an^ two or three crops 
raised in the year. Mehdi regularly gives two crops a year. 

On some of the best saUdb lands it is pr ssible to grow wheat 
after maize for two or three years in succession. But the rest 
of the double-cropping generally consists in the raising of a cheap 
fodder crop, such as ‘maina ’ in succession to cotton or maize, 

-or else in the ititerculture of tdrdmira with bdjra, which is 
common in che hills, or of gram with cotton. On the inundation 
canals, if land has become too water-logged for wheat, the 
farmer will sometimes try to recoup his loss by growing gram 
in succession to rice. 


We have already discussed in Chapter I, Section C, the 
prinei])al tribes engaged in agriculture. Table 17 shews that 
in 1911 there were 130,042 males and 6,447 females actually 
engaged in agricultural and pastoral employment, supporting 
262,103 dependents. There were 85,388 owners or grantees of 
land ill tliat year, according to the Land Eevenue Eeport, but 
this number would not include grown-up proprietors whose 
fathers were still living. In the Census returns 22,722 persons 
were recorded as ‘ rent-receivers,’ 328,662 as ‘ ordinary cultivators,’ 
and 354 as land agents It is impossible to ascertain the exact 
number of agricultural labourers, as there are many men who 
lend a hand at harvest times, and make their living by some 
other occupation at other seasons, but 29,608 persons w'ere shewn, 
as farm-servants and field labourers. Tn the canal area with 
its large holdings and heavy wheat crop there is a keen demand 
for hired labour in the spring, and large numbers of both sexes 
flock in from the Sind-Sagar Doab and elsewhere, and make a 

The traditional payment for 
but as the reaper can make the 
he likes he often gets something approaching 
one-tenth of the crop. In plague years even higher rates have 
to be paid, but ordinarily the supply of labour is equal to the 
demand. On the inundation canals and the weakest wells of 
the riverain, tenants are difficult to obtain and to keep. 

ggg The agricultural population includes 
VorSteraSwoodmen 6,050 the followcrs of pursuits mentioned in the 
Stock-farmers margin. The majority of the woodmen and 

graziers ...10,938. g^aziers are iu Khushab Tahsll. 


The agricul- 
tural popula- 
tion. 


small fortune in a short lime 
reapers is the twenty-first sheaf, 
sheaf as big as 
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19 
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10 
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Average, 1895 — 99 
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48 
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41 
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28 
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... 

Average, 1905—09 

1,085 
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44 
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28 
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63 
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37 

Average, 1909—14 

1,169 
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1 
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aud the total 
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Khushiib there is a gain of about 60 per cent. 

The quality of the cropping now and at last settlement may 
be compared by percentages on the total cropped area . — 
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It will be seen that cotton, oilseeds (especially foria) and 
gram have gamed at the expense of the cheap millets and 
puIses.^ Of the other cereals, maize^ massar and china are the 

most out a consiaeraUe area o( oats is grown In 

Saryodha Tahsil lu 

By far the most important crop is wheat (kmaJe). It is 
grown on .11 classes of land, bm greater care is taken in its 
cultiration on the lands irrigated from wells than on other 
classes of soil. In such lands ploughings for wheat begin as 
early as the pvious ^nuary and go on at convenient seasons 
throughout the year till seed time, sometimes as many as 12 plouX 
mgs bemg given. On other classes of land ploughing begins in June 
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more j)loughings the better chap. ii-a. 
for the crop. Ihe eoramor^est kind of wheat tyrown outside 
the Lower dhelum area is the soft red bearded variety (rnUi- 
chmgari ov dagar), but sometimes one sees a field of a coarse 
white wheat known as vadlidnah, the outturn of which is about 
a lourtli larger ^ tliaa that of the red wheat, and its flour whiter 
but not so nourisbing, while its straw is very inferior On the 
canal, the favourite types are ghoni,md lal kamr wdU; ” the 
former is a beardless white variety and corresponds to the Lyall- 
pur types 17 and 18 ; the latter corresponds to type 11, and fetches 
at least 2 annas per maund more than the other varieties. 

Only a ^ry little beardless red wheat {rodi and fine white 
wheat {daum are growii, as they are considered more subiect to 
in 3 ury by birds and winds. Generally speaking, the peasants 
are very careless about the quality of the seed, and it is often 
sown more or less mixed with barley. Sometimes a little oats 
ijodra) is sown with the vheat to be gathered before it for fodder 
Ihe amount of seed used is for good soils general Iv about a 
mauucl an acre, hut on poor unirrigated soils as little as 24 sers 
saildb lands about ;i2 sers and in very ffood 
ohaM lands as much as li maunds per acre. Wheat sowing 
begins with the month of Katte (about 15th October) and goes 
on to about the middle of December, though sometimes, if "the 
season has been a dry one and favourable rain falls in December 
sowings may go on into ^ J anuary, but the sooner wheat can be 
sown after 16th October the better. On unirrigated lands little 
IS done to the wheat after it is sown ; it is left to the rains, and 
the outturn aepends very much on whether the winter rains are 
favourable or not. If the winter is a dry one, large areas fail 
altogether to produce a crop, and the outturn is generally poor 
If ram falls at opportune intervals in January, February\and 
March the outturn, even on unirrigated land, may be very"^ good 
On lands irrigated from wells, the amount of irrigation depends 
on the rainfall, but m dry seasons the wheat crop may be given 
as many as 15 waterings to ripen it If the crop promises to 
be a very strong one, the green wheat is cut (tap) or grazed 

too rapidly. Ou lands irrigated 
from wells the tenant is allowed to out a reasonable amount of 
green wheat for the well-bullocks which varies according to 
the season and may in a dry year amount in the 
Tillages distant from the river to as muoli as half the crop. 

Little attention is paid to rotation of crops, wheat following 
wheat without a break, especially on lands flooded by the river- 
in the Salt Range, however, wheat is generally alternated with 
t ajra. On sailab and inundation canal lands the outturn is much 
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reduced by the preyalence of weeds, such as the thistle-like 
kl, the onion -like or the thorny joah, and little trouble 

is taken to eradicate them ; on other irrigated lands, however, 
more attention is paid to weeding. The estimated outturn of 
wheat on lands irrigated from wells is in most circles 10 niaunds 
per acre, but in the Jhelum Circle of Bhera it is 12 mauncls, and 
in the Hill Circle 13 maunds ; on land irrigated from inunda- 
tion canals it is almost everywhere 8 mairads per acre. , On the 
Lower Jhelum Canal it is 10|- maunds in the Bhera Bar and 
Sargodha Bar IJtla, and 8J maunds in the Sargodha Bdr Hethla 
and the Shahpur Ara. On land flooded by the rivers it is 8 
maunds on the Jhelum and 7 on the Chenab ; and on land depen- 
dent on rain it varies from 6 maunds in the Bdr to 2 maunds in 
the Thai. For the whole district the all-round outturn on all 
classes of land is about J maunds or 12 bushels per acre, and the 
total annual average yield of wheat for the whole district is 
4,600,000 maunds with a money value at 18;^ seers per rupee of 
Its. 1,35,00,000, or more than six times the new assessment of the 
district. Ihe quality of the wheat grown generally improves as 
one goes further from the river, and that of the Salt Eauge is 
famous fof its good quality, its I'reedom from admixture with other 
grains or dirt, and the greater nutritiousuess of its flour. It is 
valued for export and generally commands two annas per mauud 
more than that of the riverside Heaping begins in the plains 
towards the end of April and in the hills about the beginning of 
May and lasts for about a month. 

The crop next in importance is cotton (I'dr) which occupies 
10 per cent, of the total harvest d area. Almost every well has 
from one to three acres of cotton : it is largely grown on canal 
irrigated land, wher.i about 13 per cent, of the total harvested 
area is cotton; it is not grown to any great extent in the 
Kbusliab Tahsil, except that iu vej-y favourable years a good 
deal is own in. the Mohar. It is sown in March or April, about 
8 or 10 seers of seed {pem) to the aero. The variety of cotton 
usually sown, known as the indigenous variety (desi) with a 
yellow flower, gives ordinarily 10 seers of ginned cotton to a 
maund of unginned ; hut a foreign variety {■vilditi) with a red 
flower, which is fairly popular, gives 13 seers to the maund. The 
.type known as No. 4 F supplied by the seed farm is rapidly- 
gaining ground. On lands irrigated from wells cotton has to 
be watered a good many times and weeded twice or thrice. 
Cotton picking Ichoni) begins iu October and goes on to the 
end of December at intervals of a few days as the pods {doda\ 
ripen and burst ; it is generally done by bands of wmmen an^ 
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girls, who are giyen about an eighth or a tenth* of the crop for chap. i-a. 
their trouble and may be seen returning in the evening laden . r~j: 
with their snow white spoils. The produce of cotton averages '’® 

6 or 6 maunds per acre on lands irrigated from wells, 3 or 4 
maunds on canal-irrigated lands and from 2 to 4 maunds on Cotton, 
unirrigated lands. The wood is cut for fuel, and sometimes the 
same roots are left to produce two or even three crops {rnodhi), but 
more frequently they are stubbed up and the land sown with 
wheat. The cotton crop is often sold standing at prices averag- 
ing about Es. 30 per acre. 

Nearly 8 per cent, of the harvested area are tinder oil-seeds. 

On the Lower Jhelum Canal this may be generally understood 
to mean ‘toHa’ and elsewhere 'tdrdmiva ; ’a little linseed is grown 
in the Jhelum valley, especdally about Miani, baton the whole 
it is not an important crop, and the same may be said of ^mrson’ 
and til. Out of 90,000 acres of oilseeds, 30,000 acres are in 
Bhei-a, and 60,500 in Sargodba ; only 3,600 acres are grown in 
Sbahpur, of which about 2,600 \% *toria.' The stiff soil of the 
Ara is not suited to this crop. 


Tbna comes between tlie and the mhi, ripening in 

J anuary : it is an easy crop to grow, and so long as it gets water 
regularly up to November, it is not subject to any special 
calamities. It cannot be grown on the inundation canals, but 
successful experiments have been made with it in the 
riverain. It is supposed to yield from 4 to 6 maunds an acre. 


Tdrdmira occupies nearly 6,000 acres in KhushAb, 6,000 of 
this being in the Hill Circle, in which this crop represents 11 
per cent, of the year’s harvest. Here it is commonly sown 
among the ‘ hdjra ’ or ‘ joicdr ; ’ elsewhere it is grown on inferior 
lands or along the boundaries of fields. The outturn is about 2 
maunds to the acre. 

Gram occupies nearly the same acreage as oil-seeds, viz., 
not quite 8 per cent, ol the matured area. Out of 87,0" 0 acres 
grown, Bhera and Shahpur have about 16,000 each, Sargodba 
8,000, and the remainder (almost 49,000) is in Khushib. The 
discovery that the sandy soil of the Sind Sagar Doab was ideal 
for gram was an event of very considerable importance, and its 
full significance is not yet apparent. In'rabi 1916, 77,000 acres 
of gram were grown in Khushdb Tahsil and gram sold at 11 
seers to the rupees, at head-quarters. Even supposing that the 
ooal market rates were 13 seers, the value of the crop was over 
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16 lakhs of rupees, or six times the new final rerenue demand. 
An average fiore of gram is supposed to produce 9 maunds in 
the Thai and 8 maunds elsewhere. Little gram is grown on the 
wells but on the inundation canals it does quite Avell. Wheat and 
gram are very rarely interso wh in this dtstriot, but a good 
deal of gram is sown on the rice-stubble in Bhera. 

The next most important crop is b-ijra or spiked millet 
(penicillaria spicata.) which occupies nearly 8 yser cent, of the 
total harvested area. It is most important in the Mohdr w^here 
the proportion grown is 33 per cent. ; in the Hill Circle too 
it is grown' on 80 per cent, of the area harvested. It is 
chiefly sowm on unirrigated land and the amount of seed is 
usually about 2 seers per acre, sown broadcast. The land is plough- 
ed from March onwards from twm to five times and the seed is 
sown after good rain in May or June but more often after the 
monsoon bursts in July. In the Jhelum valley the seed is 
generally sown in irrigated land in June and the seedlings (paniri) 
afterwards transplanted. Great trouble is taken to protect the 
crop from birds. A platform [mannJia is erected in the middle 
of the field, and on this a wmman or boy sits all day long frigh- 
tening away the birds by slinging {khabani) bits of earth at them 
or waving rags and clanging pots by ’means of strings radiating 
over the field. The reaping begins in October and goes on to 
December, the ears [sitta) being cut off from time to time as they 
ripen ; and in this season it is common for the people to leave 
the villaaes and camp in the fields in whole families, living in 
the huts {dhok or hkany erected for the purpose. The average 
produce of cdjra on unirrigated lands is about 6 maunds per 
acre on embanked lands in the Moh^r and Salt Eange, 4 maunds 
in the Jhelum valley, and from 2 to 3 maunds in the poorer lands 
of the Mohar and 'Ihal. On nahri and saildb lands its produce 
is 6 or 7 maunds per acre and on lands irrigated from wells 10 or 
12 maunds.^ The straw itdnchi) is not very nutritious and in 
good years is neglected, though in years of drought it may sell at 
as much as a rupee per head-load. ' 

Jowdr or great millet (sorghum vulgare , which occupies 2 
per cent, of (he harvfsted area, is largely grown on lands irrigated 
from w'ells, where it is used more as a fodder crop (chari) than 
grown for grain, and a considerable portion of it is out green and 
fed to the bullocks, especially %vhen the monsoon rains are 
scanty. In the Ara circle, however, it is generally allowed to 
ripen, and there produces about 7 maunds per acre ; elsewhere 6 
maunds is a fair crop on lands irrigated from wells, and <1 or 5 
maunds on other classes of land. 
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Maize is grown to a small extent on wells in the river valleys chap, a- A. 
and on manured lands in the Salt Kange. About 10,000 acres Agriculture 
are grown on the Low<n Jhelum Canal, especially by Sidlkoti and ^ 

Jat Sikh grantees. About 18 seers of seed is sown per acre, and 
the average outturn on irrigated and manured lauds is about 12 
maunds per acre. 

Rice is grown chiefly on canal-irrigated and mildb lands in Bice, 
the Jhelum valley, and in the Ara circle. Previous to 1888 
the cultivation of rice on canal lands was rapidly increasing, but 
in that year, owing to the great quantity of water consumed in 
irrigating rice, the canal rate for that crop w'as raised, and this 
led to a great contraction of area. The average outturn of un> 
husked rice is about 10 or 12 maunds per acre. 

Barley {jo) occupies 1 per cent, of the harvested area and is Barley, 
grown chiefly on lands irrigated from wells or canals, the average 
outturn being from 10 to 15 maunds per acre on such lands. 

Pulses occupy altogether about 2 per cent, of the harvested 
area. They are gemerally sown with jowdr and bd jra. Moth is 
largely grown in the Thai where it forms 23 per cent, of the total 
crop ; it is grown on poor land and the produce is about 3 
maunds per acre. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

is grown chiefly in the Salt Range and its outturn is 
about 4i maunds per acre. 

Sugarcane (karndd) is grown mostly on the canal in Sargo- Sugarcane, 
dha and Bhera Tahsils, but there is also a certain amount on the 
w'ells near tlie town of Bhera, Shahpur and Sahiwal. In the 
Chenab valley nearly every well has its two or three patches of 
cane aggregating from one to two acres per well, but the crop, 
though very valuable, practically occupies the land for three 
harvests, and requires so much attention and such careful cultiva- 
tion and watering thai; few wells have more than 2 acres. It is a 
most useful crop. When ready to be pressed it affords employ- 
ment for a time to a large number of hands and each person 
engaged in cutting and peeling the canes, in carrying them from 
the field to the press ivelm), in tying them into convenient 
bundles, in feeding the press attending to the fire, or stirring the 
juice, is not only allowed to chew and suck as much raw cane as 
he likes, but is permitted to carry away a few stalks every day. 

The leaves and ends of the canes make a useful fodder for cattle. 

The average produce is about 20 maunds of gur per acre, but 
much of this goes in payment to the persons employed in ex- 
tracting the juice. In the Jhelum valley very little cane is 



li 


iHAP. n-A. grown for the purpose of making sugar, as it is found more 
ligature profitable to sell it to be sucked raw {ganna). Two varieties are 
and grown, - one the indigenous {desi), and the other the Sahdrani, so 
toi^on. because its seed was brought from Saharanpur some forty 

Sngarcane. years ago. The latter variety is much superior to the indigenous 
cane, and has now almost superseded it. It is usual to sell the 
standing crop near the towns to Khatris, who retail the stalks in 
the bazar at a or less per stalk, and near the towns the 
price paid for cane of this kind is from Es. 18 to Es. 30 per handl 
and averages about Es. 200 per acre. 

Very little tobacco is grown in this district and smoking is 
not nearly so general among the people as it is in districts fur* 
ther east. It is discouraged by the ptrs of Sial Sharif, but is 
fairly general in the Salt Eange. 

Vegetables occupy 7 per cent, of the total harvested area of 
the three Jhelum circles and seem to be growing in popularity : 
probably because they are principally grown on lands irrigat- 
ed from wells and consumed by the tenants’ well bullocks. To- 
wards the end of the cold season they form an important part of 
the diet of the peasant classes. By far the most common vege- 
table is turnips, which are generally not thinned out suflSoiently 
and are consequently of small size ; but near Jhawarian a very 
good sized turnip is grown. Carrots and radishes are the com- 
monest vegetables after turnips. 

This plant, so often seen in our gardens as an ornamental 
hedge, is extensively cultivated about Bhera, where it occupies 
nearly 660 acres, for the sake of the dye extracted from its leaves, 
which, dried and reduced to powder, form a regular article of 
commerce. The mode of cultivating it is as follows : — The soil 
is prepared by repeated ploughings, not less than sixteen, and 
heavy manuring. Before sowing, the seed is allowed to soak in 
water for twenty-five days. It is then spread on cloth and al- 
lowed to dry partially. The plot of land in which it is proposed 
to grow the mehdi is then formed into small beds, and some days 
before sowing these are kept flooded. The seed ' is scattered on 
the surface of the water, and with it sinks into the ground. Eor 
the first three days after sowing water is given 'regularly night 
and morning ; after that only once a day. The young plant first 
shows above ground on the fifteenth day, after which water is only 
given every other day for a month, when it is supplied at inter- 
vals of three days, and this is continued for another month, by 
which time the plants have become nearly two feet high. They 
are now fit for transplanting. The mode of conducting this op- 
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eration is as follows : — The young plant on being taken ont of tbe chap, ii-a, 
ground is reduced by nipping off about six inches from the 
centre slioot. After having been subjected to this treatment, the 
young plants are singly put into boles previously dug for them 
at distances of about a foot from each other. They are then 
watered daily until they have recovered the shock of transplant- 
ing, and afterwards as they may require it. The fields are weeded 
regularly once a month. * The first year nothing is taken from 
the plants, but after that they yield for years, without inter- 
mission, a double crop. At each cutting, about nine inches are 
taken from the top shoots of the plants. The two crops are 
gathered in Baisakh (April and Mayl and Katik (October and 
November) of each year. The labourers employed in planting out 
tlie mehdi, instead of receiving their wages in money, are liberally 
fed as long as the operation lasts, and a distribution of sweetmeats 
takes i)laoo when it is over. The season for sowing is during the 
month of Baisakh; that of transplanting, Sawan (July^ and 
August). A year’s produce of an acre of well-grown is 20 
maunds of dry leaves, of which about 6 maunds are gathered in 
the spring, and i;he rest during the autumn months : and the same 
plants continue to yield for 20 or 25 years. 

The selling price of the leaves averages a rupee for 9 seers, 
so that the value of the crops per acre is about Es, 90. After 
the first year, the expenses of cultivation do not much exceed 
those of other crops. The produce of the mehdi grown in this 
district is nearly all carried across the Jhelum, and sold in the 
northern districts, especially Peshawar ; some goes to Delhi, and 
there is some export to Persia and Arabia. Before the war, 

Germany also was a customer. The mehdi crop of Bhera is said 
to be worth about a lakh of rupees a year. Besides the use to 
which the leaves are ordinarily put, viz., as a dye for the hair, 
hands, &c., they are also given to goats and sheep, when attack- 
ed by itch. 

In the Thai, in favourable years, water melons are very w»ter.inei<»n, 
Aar gely grown on the sandhills round the villages and hamlets. 

The seed is often simply scattered over the sand, and the rain and 
sun do the rest. When the season is good the melons are pro- 
duced in great quantities and of a large size. They are known as 
liolahh, Utah, ror, or pitta, according to the different stages of 
their growth. A camel-load sells in Nfirpur for four annas, and 
in Khushab for a rupee or one rupee four annas. Muhabpur 
grows a superior quality which fetch as much as an anna each in 
Girot. In the villages any one is welcome to eat as many 
melons as he likes, provided he does not take away the seed 
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which sells at 24 seers per rupee. The seeds are ground, sifted, 
mixed with flour and made into calces, which are largely eaten by 
the people, Melon seeds are also exported to Lahore and Amrit- 
sar, where their kernels are sold by native druggists at 1|- seers per 
rupee as a medicine tarhh). 

Poppy cultivation was at one time a source of considerable 
wealth to tlie district, especially to the villages round Shalipur, 
and to Katha Masral and Saghral at the mouth of the Vahi gorge. 
To quote Mr. Wilson ; — 

“The following figures will give some idea of the extent and value of 
the crop : 
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The average outturn per acre may be taken as six seers and Rs. 8 per 
seer as the price of the fresh jniee (which loses one-fourth of its weight in 
drying , giving Es. 48 as the average price of the opium of an acre of poppy. 
Adding to this Es. 10 as the value of the poppy-seed gnves the total value of 
the produce as Ks 58 per acre. The crop is generally Wd standing to Khatri 
speculators at a price averaging about Rs. 50 per acre but varying from 
Rs. 20 to Rs, 80 or more according to the promise of the outturn. ’’ 

The loss of a crop worth nearly 2 lakhs of rupees is a small 
set-off against the many improvements that have taken place. 

When a crop has been sown, its produce even on irrigated 
land depends very much on the quantity and opportuneness of the 
subsequent rainfall, and, as that is exceedingly variable in this 
dfetriot, the outturn varies greatly from year to year and from 
village to village. The crops are also apt to be choked by 
weeds, of which the most troublesome are the leha, a thistle-like 
weed, which especially infests lands flooded by the river, the 
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poUi or yellow star-thistle, and the onion-like hh^kdt, which is chap, il a. 
very common on poor lands irrigated from wells. The peasants Agriculture 
rarely take sufficient trouble to eradicate these weeds which con- and 
snme a large proportion of the nourishment in the soil. In the 
riverain mice multiply in dry years and devour the kernel of pauses raduo- 
cotton seed and other crops. Birds and insects of all' kinds 
greatly reduce the outturn of the crops. In the Miartf harvest 
considerable trouble is taken to drive away the birds from the 
ripening and hdjra crop, and when locusts make their 

appearance, a campaign is organised against them and myriads 
of them are killed ; but against the ravages of other insects the 
peasant is almost helpless. An account of recent visitations of 
locusts will be found in Chapter I, where also the boll-worm and 
other insects that attack the crops are mentioned. Wheat often 
suffers in cloudy weather from rust (kungi) which greatly 
reduces the size and weight of the grain ; hot winds also cause 
the grain to shrivel up and are especially iujjurious in the lands 
lying along the foot of the Salt Bange. Hailstorms often do great 
but partial damage ; and an account of a very destructive storm 
will be found in Chapter I. White ants (sivvi) attack the roots 
of many plants, and weevils (ghun) consume much of the ill-garner- 
ed grain. Altogether the quantity of food that reaches the mouths 
of the people is no large multiple of the seed that is sown. 

The figures for total cultivated and irrigated areas will be Total area a,na 
found in Table 18. According to the professional revenue 
survey made at various times between 1853 and 1865 the total 
area of the district is 4,791 square miles ; according to the recent 
remeasurements made by the patwarfs it is 4,800 square miles, of 
which in 1915, 1,137 square miles were returned as unoulturahle, 

1,688 as culturable, and only 2,024 square miles or less than a lialf 
of the total area of the district as under cultivation. Alter- 
ations in the district lioundary described in Chapter I, Section B, 
have resulted in a total gain of 94 square miles since 1893. 

According to the records of regular settlement which were 
compiled at different times between 1855 and 1864, the total 
cultivated area, excluding land recently thrown out of cultivation 
was 304, *>70 acres. The area under cultivation has gone on steadily 
increasing year by year and was returned in 1888 as 612,659 
acres, in 1898 as 687,217 acres, and in 1915 as 1,296,409 acres, 
or much more than four times the area of regular settlement. 

During the last fifteen years cultivation has increased at the 
average rate of more than 33,000 acres per annum. The reason 
for the great increase between first and second settlements was 
the increased security brought by settled conditions, the modera- 
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tion of tlie demand, above all the sinking of wells and excavation 
of inundation canals. These factors have all continued in opera- 
tion, and, in addition, the Lower Jhelum Oanal has been eon- 
struofced, and the possibilities of gram cultivation in the Thai 
hnve been discovered. It is on the unirrigated lands that develop- 
ment is now proceeding most rapidly, and it is worth noting 
that the 1,194 square miles recorded as unculturable include au 
area of about 470 square miles which would be culturable, if it 
were not reserved forest. 


Details of The iuci’ease in cultivation on each of the main classes of 
S’Xn. land has been as follows : — 


1 

. .Area, m acres at ' ' : . 

Cftdhi md 
Chdhi-nahri 

Nahri and 
nahr{'‘Jhal4ri 

■ 

, ■ Sdildh 

i Bdrani. 

Total. 

Eegnlar Setileinent 

131,545 

2,192 ^ 

45,625 

125,508 

304.870 

1893-1894 ... 

286,524 

87,654 

69,833 

293,201 

€87,217 

1914-15 

137,303 

785,805 

61,701 

: ' 310,540"'' 

j 1,295,409 


Out of the nahri area 67-3,789 acres are on the perennial 
canal, 110,639 are on the inundation canals and hharif distribu- 
taries, and 1,477 on perennial streams in the hills. I he decrease 
in saiUl) is due to the transfer to Gujr^t District of riverain 
villages both on (he Ohenab and on the Jhelum. The great 
■ decrease in is due to the supersession of wells by „ canals, 

especially in the Ohenab and Ara circles, already noticed in 
Chapter I— A. 

the early days of the Lower Jlielum Colony, Mr. Hailey 
started a farm at Sargodba for tlie dissemination of pure seed 
among the colonists ; but little was accomplished until, in 1913, 
the farm was placed under the control of the Director of Agri- 
culture, and managed by an Agricultural Assistant, with a 
muqaddam, a helddr, and one pair of bullocks to carry out field 
operations. Half a square of very poor land is cultivated by the 
staff, iu order to demonstrate the extent to which natural disadvan- 
tages can be overcome by improved methods ; the remaining five 
squares are made over to tenants, who put in practice the teaching 
of the Department. The most important results obtained so far 
are as follows : — 

(a) BisMiutiono f improved implements : — During the past 
years, peasants have been induced to purchase 60 Eaja and 
60 Meston ploughs, 10 spring toothed harrows, 12 fodder-cutters, 
and 1 Raja reaper, and there is good reason to believe that all 
these implements will rapidly increase in popularity. 
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{b) Selection of suitable types of seed. — So far as present 
experience goes, the most important results can bo obtained by 
encouraging the use of wheat, type JSTo. 11 {LM Kasdrwali) and 
cotton, type No. 4 P. American. Of the former 3,500 maunds 
were sold to peasants for the 1916 crop, and it fetches at least 3 
annas per maund more than the * gkoni ’ variety. The selected 
American cotton in 1915 sold at Rs. ] 0-11 *3 per maund, the 
current rate for common Desi cotton on the same date being 
Rs. 7-8-0. Australian bdjra also has just been introduced, and 
is likely to become very popular. 

An agricultural association was formed in December 1916, 
under the Presidentship of the Deputy Commissioner. Hitherto 
the objects aimed at have been the lending out on approval of 
improved implements and the organization of public opinion 
with a view to minimising the extortions of i^etty officials. 
Already good results have been obtained, and with proper encour- 
agement the association should prove eminently usefuL 

In the District Board garden at Sargodha and the “ Com- 
pany garden ” at Shahpur, experiments are being made with 
oranges from Gujranwdla. At Sakesar the Deputy Commissioner 
looks after a few olive trees planted by Mr. Mitchell of Kashmir, 
but so far not much success has been attained. Potatoes are 
being tried at Kathwai and XJchhali, and ought to do well in 
the Salt Range, but the Awdns are slow to take up a new crop. 
The Economic Botanist has endeavoured to interest the owners 
of large palm-groves in the south of Khushab Tahsil in Basra 
date-palms, and they are beginning to respond, but have so far 
not planted any. An attempt might also be made to start lu- 
cerne on rappar lands near the river, which are incapable of 
producing orffiuary crops. There are several small gardens kept 
up by the District Board in various places, but between them they 
produce very little eatable fruit or vegetables : the garden at 
Sodhi Jaiwdli is the best, 

Table 20 shows the extent io which use is made of the Land 
Improvements and Agriculturists Loans Acts. Considering the 
large number of w'ells in the district, not much is borrowed for 
their construction, and, as Co-operative Credit Societies multiply, 
probably less use will be made of the Act than ever. Occasion- 
ally an Awan borrows money for the construction of an embank- 
ment, but generally this kind of work is done by the system of 
labour co-operation known as Wangdr. In times of fodder- 
famine, large sums axe distributed to cattle owners and when 
drought has greatly reduced the stocks of grain money is advanc- 
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eel for the piircliase of seed. Thus Es, -64,626 were, advanced 
in 19 U -12. Asa rule repayments arc punctually made, and 
the benefits of both Acts are clear. 

An entirely new influence, which promises to enlai’ge the 
minds and improve the prospects of an adult population far 
beyond Government’s sphere of influence, has come into being 
in'^the last seven years in the shape of Rural Banks, or Go-opera- 
tive Credit Societies. The first Societies of the district were 
registered in 1909, and in two years the advantages of the 
co-operative idea were clearly recognized in the most progessive 
Tahsils— Sargodha and Bhera ; even as late as 1914 there were 
only 4 Societies in Shahpur and none in KhitshAb. The figures 
printed in the margin will show what substantial progress had 

been made by 
31st July 1916. 
It has only been 
found necessary 
to wind uf) 4 
banks so far, so 
it is clear that 
due caution has 
been observed in 
-- expanding the 


TaLsil, 

i Number of ! 
Societies. 

' Number ! 

• of members. 

Working capital. 

Sargodlia 

n 

2,027 

ils. 

4,24,741 

Bbvra 

6G 

1,691 

1,49150 

Shabjinr 

20 

654 

19,909 

Khushdb 

■7 " ■ 

219 

7,498 

Bisirict 

150 

4,591 

6.01,298 


Scope of the movement. In addition to the Village Societies 
(technically known as Class I, Unlimited) there is a Central 
Bank at Sargodha and a Central Union Bank at O'hak 83 
S. B. known, as the Pindi Ohiman Union Bank. The 
former was opened on 2ist April 1910, with 182 shareholders, 
and a working capital of Rs. 41,838 ; it has now 196 members, 
and a working capital of _Es. 1,45,196 ; in 1915 it made a net pro- 
fit of Es, 6,1 >5, and paid a dividend of 8 per cent. The Pindi 
Chiman Union Bank opened on 11th August 191 1 , with 7 share- 
holders, and a working capital of Es. 14,679 ; in 1.916 the capital 
had increased to Es. 26,534, and the profit amounted to Es. 
788. There is also one non-agrioultural society (Class 11} at 
Bhera wEich has 39 w'eaver shareholders. This w'as registered in 
February 1911 with a capital of Es. 467. In 1916, the capital 
amounted to Es. 4B61 ; the gross profits to date were Rs. 1 , 690 , 
out of which Es. 619 went to the expenses of management leavin'^ 
Es. 971 net, profit, which has been added to the w^orking capital! 
The dividend on shares has averaged no less than 66 per cent, per 
annum, and the enterprise seems to be doing remarkably well. 
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A similar .society was started in KhnsMb in 1911, with 86 
share-holders and Bs. 2,231 capital, but after about a year and 
a half, the society, owing to deficient cohesion and enterprise, 
ceased working and the capital which had reached Bs. 5,851 was 
refunded. All Societies are superrised by the Registrar of 
Co-operative Credit Societies whose head-quarters are at Lahore, 
and who enjoys tlio services of an Assistant for the Western 
Eange of the province, 
with 3 stipendiary and 

under him. The duties of the ofiicial staff are advisory and 
regulative ; management is so far as possible left to the members. 

It is for this reason that the movement is probably even more 
important as an educative factor than as an economic revolu- 
tion. 

The exact amount of unsecured debt due from agriculturists 
to money-lenders is not ascertainable but it undoubtedly amounts 
to a formidable total. In the great majority of oases however 
indebtedness is entirely due to extravagance or tliriftlessness. 

W eddings are of course the occasion of much unnecessary outlay ; 
litigation not infrequently involves borrowing, and some of the 
better class families are apt to set themselves too high a standard 
of hospitality. There is a regrettable tradition that it is unseem- 
ly for a man of any status to accept payment for the supplies 
consumed by officials on tour, and this has impoverished several 
worthy families, in much frequented villages. 

When an agriculturist resorts to the money-lender, he is in Rates 
most cases entirely unable to arrange reasonable terms. In- Merest- 
terest at 2 per cent, per month is quite commonly agreed to, and 
1 per cent, per month is considered very moderate. Up to the 
time of the passing of the Alienation of Land Act, the interest 
wa.s always allowed to accumulate until the creditor could insist 
on the debtor parting with some of his land. The advantage of 
co-operative banks consists partly in the reduction of the rate of 
interest charged to borrowers to something between 9| and 12| 
per cent, per annum, and partly in the steps taken to insist on 
punctual repayment. The rate of interest charged by Oentral 
Banks is generally 8 per cent. There can be no doubt that a 
little determination on the part of the creditors would wipe out 
most of the unsecured debt in a very short space of time. 

After the transaction has been completed, the creditor is j. 
generally in an even stronger position than before : Mr. Wilson’s creditor. 
description of the various devices for getting more than the 
pound of flesh is worth repeating. 
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“ The het.ter class of Hiiiclu and Sikh hankers and shopkeepers keep three 
account hooks (ra//*"', (n the day-book (si</ir, pnrnhm ov handi], in which 
all iransacUons are recorded day bjr day as they occur j (2) , the cash-hook 

^foldr] m which only caFli transactions are enteml as they oecur; and (*3) the 
ledgiT* or simply m/n), in which each client's account (lekki is 

written up from the day book at the shop-keepei leisure. The great majori- 
ty of shop keepers, howevei*, keep up only the ledger, making entries in it 
from m-raory or from rough notes which are destroyed^ so that there is no 
means of cheeking the entries. The ledger {imH) is kept in the form of loose 
leaves fastened together lengthwise in such a way thit a leal: can easily be 
extracted withoiit'detectioin Each page ip^7ina) has its number and 

it is usi:al^ on opening a new ledger, to get a Brahman to imprint on the 
seventh page a coloured picture of Ganesh and bis rat, adding the invocation 
^ Om hmsH G meslia^ a na7)ia^ with, the date and a blessirg. The account 
of each client shows on the left side the debits or out-goings, and on the 
right side the credits (ayi^ I . Generally once a year the balance {baki] is 
struck, interest {vedf} charged, and the net balance carried forward to a new 
account. As the peasant who has bis dealings with the shop-keeper ikirdr) 
is often utterly ignorant of accounts and very careless, he is often taken 
advantage of by the shop-keeper, who will, as occasion offers. — 

( 1 ) dole out old grain of sorts for food purpises in the cold season and 
take repayment at harvest time, a few months later, in wheat or 
its money ecpiivalent, plus from 25 to 50 per cent, interest ; 

( 2 ) exact full repayment on the threshing-floor, leaving the customer 
insiifiiomnt grain wherefrom to pay his land iv venue, and feed 
himself till next harvest ; 

(3) a month or so later pay his debtor^s land revenue and taking ad- 
vantage of his necessity, charge him at least the highest average 
rate for money lent ; 

(4) take one-anna per rupee as discount or gadd ekhora) when 

making a loan, but charge interest on the discount 5 

(5) cut six months^ interest out of a loan, and record the gross sum 
as a loan free of interest for six months | 

(fl) cause the debtor to go before the Sub-1? egistrar and state that he 
has received the whole loan in eash^ whereas in fact the amount 
was chiefly made up of simple and eompouiid interest j 

(7) misrepresent debits in the ledger by entering infeidor grains as if 
wheat; 

(8) allow no interest on repayments in kind and either no or short iiv 

terest on credit in cash, and cause the customer to believe, when 
he is making a payment to account, that a concession of grace 
has been made when a small remission is credited to him out of 
the interest due {e/fko6or mor , ; 

(9) generally keep accounts in a loose unintelligible way which makes 
the separation of interest from principjil impossible ; 

( 10 ) keep only a ledger, plus sometimes a sort of day-book in loose 
sheets or book form, and write up the former at any timOe 
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(11) strike tbe balance ill a casiial wajj nainiiig* as present one or two — - 
Vi'Jtfiesses either brother lenders or men of the class known as Agriciitnre 
^ four aima witnesses ^ ^ 

(IE) charge a full yearns interest on grain or monej^ lent a few montlis 
or, even weeks before the- striking of balance/*^ 

In the Southern Thai, the peasants regularly deposit their 
crops and wool with the village shop-keeper, and obtain from him 
sufficient for their daily needs ; the balance of money due from 
one to the other is stiaick once or twice in the year, and, what- 
ever the harvest has been like, is always in favour of the shop- 
keeper. TMs is the recluctio ad absttrdum of bucolic simplicity. 

It must however be admitted that there are some peasants who 
borrow money with the deliberate intention of avoiding repay- 
ment ; when it comes to executing a decree, the law is by no 
means always on the side of the creditor. 

Most of the Musalmans of tliis district, if they are in a 
position to lend money at all, do so on mortgage : loans with 
interest in cash are very uncommon. In fact the religious 
scruples of IslSm in the matter of usury still deter many from 
Joining in the co-operative movement. Khojas and Pirachas 
however have no objection to ordinary money-lending. 

The objection to a fixed rate of interest does not prevent the 
peasants from indulging in a wild speculation. In the winter of Fnnas. 

1911 a great part of the riverain and Salt Eange was infected 
with the ‘ Shddi Pund ’ craze. This was professedly a scheme of 
insurance against marriage-expenses I Actually it was a swindle 
exactly similar to Mr. Montague Tigg’s Anglo-Bengalee venture 
in “ Martin Ohuzzlewit.” So long as subscriptions were coming 
in, claims on marriage were handsomely met : the Directors 
(among whom were a few agriculturists of some standing! pocket- 
ed considerable fees, and innumerable agents took large commis- 
sions. The inevitable smash was not long delayed, and although 
the resulting criminal cases broke down, most of the funds paid 
up some annas in the rupee, and it was generally stafced-that on the 
whole the bulk of the loss fell on persons of the Kirdr class. But 
the peasants became more suspicious than ever of the co-operative 
movement, which was Just beginning to make some headway. 

At last settlement Mr. Wilson drew a very gloomy picture of Aiionations of 
the process by which the peasant' proprietors were being ousted 
from their ancestral lands by a ruthless crowd of shy looks. He 
calculated that in three years one per cent, of the privately own- 
ed land passed sale into the hands of money-lenders, at a 
price wMoh had risen from 10 to 20 rupees per acre. Table 
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CHAP. ii-A. 21 shows the later chapters of this tale. The whole may be sum- 
Agii^tture marked thus.— 


Irrigation* Average of sales per ajiaum. 

Kiiinbor of sales,' 

. Acres./soM,. ' 

' Price per ■acre. 

AlleiatioBS, of . , . 




1870-1879 

ia) Sales* 

133 

2,508 


1880.-1889 ... ... 

.393 



1890—1809 ... ... ... 

; 1,084 

10,299 , 


1900-1909 

' 1;27.3 

9,359.' 

' .M: 

1910—1914 

'I,r79 

' ■8,799' ' 

i 

\m ; 


In the year 1900-01 no less than 22,628 acres were sold, of 
which 15,641 were in the Bhera Tahsil ; and in. the next year 
10,867 acres, of which 7,383 were in Bhera. The Alienation of 
Land Act came into force during this last year, and the effect 
was immediate. For the Bhera riverain it was only just in time — 
a very large area had passed beyond recall to men who knew 
nothing about agriculture except its profits. Since 1901, al- 
though the area transferred annually is still considerable, at 
least the vendees are practically all men with some knowledge of 
land, and some claims to live on the soil. At present the bulk 
of the transfers are taking place in Khushab Tahsil, and there 
the land is of comparatively little value and most of the owners 
have more than they can manage. 

(b) MortgageB. Mr. "Wilson pointed out that in the majority of cases a 
mortgage to_ a money-lender was practically equivalent to a 
sale. The history of mortgages is this : — 


Average ol’ ir.ortgages per annum. 

Number of mort- 
■ gages. . 

Acres mortgaged. 

AI or t^gage- money 
. per acre. 




Rs, 

1870~-~1879 

329 

7,820 

9 

' .■ .! 

1 

! . 


1880--4S8.1'/ ^ 

1,266 

19,849 

9 

_ i 

2,277 

20,893 

18 

1900»~1909 ... ... j 

1,165 

■6,569 : 

34 

1910—1914 ... ... 1 

1 

1,645 

7,882 



Here the improvement is really startling; the peasants all 
^sert that it was not till the Alienation of Land Act was passed that 
they realized the importance of retaining possession of their lands, 
or only parting with it for full value. The slight rise in the 
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last five years may bo partly attributed to tbe fact tbal settle- 
ment operations have brought a number of old mortgages to 
light. It is to be noticed that the majority of the mortgages are 
now taking place in Khush^b Tahsfl, but there one good harvest 
renders possible extensive redemptions. The progress of redemp- 
tions has been as follows : — 


Average o£ redemptions per 
anmim. 

Kiiinber of redemp* 
tiong. 

Acres redeemed 

Mortgage money 
. per acre. 

* 



Rs 

1S70- 187U 

69 

1,652 

5i 

18S0--1S89 ' . ... i 

304 1 

1 

5,724 

6 

1890—1899 

I 

1,217 

13,188 

13 

f 

i 

1900-1909 

1,490 

10,971 

j 19 



w 


1909—1914 ... 1 

1,959 

12,947 

23 


Here again the improvement is obvious; for even if we 
assume i^what is not tbe case) tbat all tbe land sold was previously 
mortgaged, and so ought to be deducted from the area redeemed 
in order to show effective redemptions, we find that in the 
decade 1890 — 1899 over 30,600 acres wore annually sold and 
mortgaged, as against 13,000 redeemed ; while in the succeeding 
decade only 16,000 were annually sold and mortgaged as against 
11,000 redeemed ; and in the past five years 16,000 have been 
sold and mortgaged as against 13,000 redeemed. And it must 
be remembered that much of the land now being sold and 
mortgaged is waste land, which the owners are unable to cultivate. 
Thus it was found in KhushAh Tahsil that though between settle- 
ments the non-agriculturists had gained an area of 3,822 acres 
net from the agriculturists, the latter had actually recovered 
possession of 1,875 net acres cultivated. The introduction of 
Oo-operative Credit an i the Redemption of , Land Act have both 
given a new impetus towards emancipation of the peasants, and 
tbe present condition of affairs may be regarded as decidedly 
satisfactory. 
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Tlie total effect of transfers upon the amount of land held 
under mortgage with possession now as oompared with previous 
settlements is this : — 
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At; regular Settlement, 

3,ior 

88,OOS 

21,243 

24,243 

6 

7 

1866— 1S5B, 







In 1893 

14,627 

158,642 

80,766 

74,362 

13 

12 

In lDU-15 

17,062 

126,480 

75,118 

45,488 

2 ^ 

I 

6 


The area held by non-agriculturists in 1914-15 was 81,69^ 
acres, of which 47,007 were cultivated and paid revenue amount" 
ing to Bs, 30,460, or 4 per cent, of the revenue of the district* 
In 1893 non-agriculturists held 68,600 cultivated acres, paying 
Ks 62,053 as revenue, or 9 per cent, of the total assessment. 
It must be remembered that some of the area now mortgaged 
will automatically revert to the possession of the owners by mere 
lapse of time, without any payment of money. Nearly 4,500 
acres cultivated arc mortgaged in this way in the Bhera and 
Shahpur riverain. It is in the riverain that mortgage is still 
most general. In the Bhera Jhelum Circles it covers 18 per cent, 
of the cultivated area, in the Shahpur-Jhelum 12 per cent, and 
in the Khushdb- Jhelum 16 per cent. 

The figures in the foregoing paragraph indicate that the 
value of land has nearly doubled since the passing of the Aliena- 
tion Act, and has trebled since settlement. Mortgage values are 
little more than half sale values, l)ut in the latter case pre-emption 
is a factor that tends to obscure the truth. BiOcent sales of land 
on the Jhelum Canal indicate a value of about Rs. 4,5' 0 per 
square, or over Rs. 150 per acre. Well lands in the riverain range 
betw'een Rs. 120 and Rs. ^ 60 though specially good lands would of 
course command a much higher price. Inundation canal land would 
fetch from Rs. 80 (o E«. 150 according to quality, and saild^ about 
Rs. 150. Of the odrd^n soils very high prices are paid for the best 
fields on the hill torrents, and it would be difficult to buy a good 
average ‘ ’ field for less than Rs. 400 an acre. On the other 
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hand it would prohahly he possible to buy land in the Thai for chap. ii-a. 
Es. 50 or les.s, and tor intermediate grades of land any price between Agriciature 
these extremes might be asked foi*. On the most modest computa' and 
tion, the selling value of the proprietary and colonist rights in 
the district is now 18 crores of rupees; Mr. Wilson estimated ^aieandmort- 

itattlcrores. . gage valuer. 

The professional money lender is now as good as barred from Buyers and 
the permanent acquisition of land, except from his own kind. 

Not that he really has much to complain of, as he made the 
very most of his opportunities up to the very day that ended his 
golden age, and still holds land in value out of all proportion to 
what he actually paid for it. The persons who have to some 
extent oecnpied the market thus vacated are the Tiwana Maliks 
and other wealthy land-owners, and the men who have saved up 
some capital out of their military pay. But probably the bulk 
of the transfers now taking place are between ordinary peasant- 
farmers, and the general effect is to transfer land from the 
inefficient or the unfortunate to those who are more likely to 
make the best use of it Not without reason is the name of Mr. 

S, S. Thorburn held in grateful remembrance. 

The agricultural stock of the district has been carefully enum- 
erated at various times (see table No. 22), and the following state- 
ment gives the results of the more impoi’tant enumerations : — 


Cattlf . 


9,495 

19,3'i7 

23,864 

39,794 

44,862 


1869 ... . 

154,163 

172,883 

1890 

330,794 

308,883 

1900 

469,784 

440,679 

1910 

629,441 

479,685 

1 

1914 

094,901 

460,856 

! 


3,485 

6,636 

10,086 

27,082 

31,510 


J 


14,908 

16,319 

18,068 

16,360 

18,141 


83,535 

63,646 

63,418 

88,426 

102,055 


The details of the horned cattle in the 191di census wm^e 
follows : - 

Bulls and bullocks ... 204,110 

Cows ... ... ... 170,116 

Male buffaloes ... ... 2o‘51S 

Cow buffaloes ... ... 120,611 

Young stock ... 170,668 
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CHAP. ii-A. It is to be noticed that horned cattle are more than four 
AgrWure numerous as they were at regular settlement, and nearly 

and twice as numerous as they n'ere at second settlement. Bullocks 

Irr igati on. cows have each increased in number by about 60 per cent. 

Cattle, since second settlement, while buffaloes and young stock have 
more than doubled. Sheep and goats increased by 160 per cent, 
between 1869 and 1900, but since then have not made much 
progress. Horses and ponies are nearly 10 times as numerous as 
they were in 1.869, and more than 3 times as numerous a,s they 
were 15 years ago. Mules and donkeys double their numbers 
every twenty years. Camels are not making very much progress, 
though, when it is considered to wdiat extent their favourite 
haunts have come under the plough, it is perhaps suprising that 
they have not lost ground. 

At last settlement Mr. "Wilson calculated that the live-stock 
of the district were worth 86 lakhs of rupees. 

A similar calculation now gives tlie following result : - 


Animals. 


Aveia^e value. 

Total value. 



Es. 

. Es. . : 

Bulls and bullocks 

... 

40 .... 

81,64400 

Oows 


40 

71,64,600 

Male buffaloes 

... 

40 

8,20,620 

Cow buffaloes 


^ 80..' ■ 

96,40,880 

Young stock 


is: , 

25,69,780 

Sheep 


6 

16,45,460 

''0oto ■ ... 

... 

5 ..' 

6,63,820 

Horses and ponies ... 


100 

31,51,600 

Males and donkeys 

... 

15 

6,72,930 

Camels 

•• » 

100 

18,14,100 

3,62,98,090 


Of course iu years of scaroity like the present, prices drop 

oelow these averages,^and animals change, hands for little moi4 

than the value of their hides and hones. But in a “^ood vear ifc 
would he impossible to .replace the existing live-stock for less 
than 3 crores of rupees. ; ! he;,, following accounts of special 
species have been kindly compiled by Mr. Medows, Civil Veteri- 
nary Department 




breed ; strains 


Es. 230 but males 
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Agrioalturo 

and 

Irrigafion. 

Cattle. 


There are numerous and mixed types on account of many chap. h-a. 
strains having been brought in by colonists and traders. 

The original breeds appear to have been the Bdr and the 
Thai breeds. The former are medium-sized cattle rarely higher 
than 48 inches at the shoulder with narrow chests and thick 
skin and over- developed dewlaps and sheaths usually grey or 
light red in colour. Some of the cows are said to give up to 
8 seers of milk, cows sometimes fetch up to Es. 100, brdlocks 
rarely more than Es. 80. The Thai breed are of much smaller 
size, but otherwise they resemble the,J34r breed though they are 
of more compact and even build. The cows give up to about 
3 seers of milk, cows fetch up to Es. 40, bullocks up to Es. 25. 

This breed is still numerous though the B4r breed has become 
scarce. In the Siin ildqua the cattle are almost all of Dhanni 
type, strong, fast, and hardy and usually of piebald colour. The 
cows are poor milkers. The bullocks sometimes sell up to 
Es. I70j cows rarely more than Es. 50. 

The effect of the District Board bulls is now becoming 
very noticeable. The bulls supplied are usually of the Hissari 
breed, but in the Khushab Tahsil which is too poor to support 
Hissaris and in localities where colonists from the northern 
districts shew a preference for their own breed, Dhannis are 
supplied. Hissari cross bullocks fetch up to Es. 180 and Dhanni 
crosses up to Es. 150. 

There is no very important cattle fair anywhere in this 
neighbourhood, although a good deal of buying and selling is done 
at the Sargodha and Shah pur horse- fairs. Considerable numbers 
of young stock are sold, especially in a dry year, to itinerant 
cattle-dealers, who take them to Edwalpindi or Peshawar. 




There has been an extraordinary increase in the number of 
cow buffaloes, partly owing to the increase in cultivation and 
partly, no doubt, to the increased prosperity of the people. They 
are found chiefly in the Cis- Jhelum part of the district and are 
often stall-fed but in the hot weather are driven down to the river 
helas where they find a nutritious food in the kah grass (saccha- 
rum spontaneuBi). 

There does not appear to be any well-defined 
from many localities have been mixed together by the colonists. 
Generally the buffaloes are of moderate size and fairly well 
shaped. 

Pemales sometimes sell for as much as 
seldom sell for more than Es. 80. 
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■ The cattle-owiiers of, the district, derive a large income 
annually from the sale of gJii, the price of which had risen from 
Bs. 8 per maund before, annexation and Bs. 13 per maund at 
rc'gnlay settlement to ap average, of Bs. 23 per maund at second 
settlement, and is now oyer Bs. 40 The amount of milk given 
by the half -starved cows of the district is often over-estimated. 
While good cows giving 8 seers of milk a day or more can some- 
times be procured, the average cow of the district probably does 
not ' give more than seers of milk per day for six or nine 

months of the year. Similarly a very good buffalo-cow will give 
as muyh as 13 seers of milk a day, but the average buffalo-cow 
of the district probably does not give niore than 3 seers a 
day for 11 months. One seer of eow's milk gives an ounce 
of butter and , one seer of buffalo’s milk two ounces, and a 
third of the weight of butter goes in the process of making it 
into ghi ; so that a cow on the average gives about 6 seers of 
glii in nine months, and a buffalo-eow about 30 seers of ghi in 
n months. A large quantity of ghi is annually exported to 
Peshawar, Bawalpindi, Amritsar, Dera Ismail Khan and Kardchi. 

Cow hides sometimes sell for as much as Bs. 35 per maund, 
and buffalo hides for Bs. 26 

Large numbers of cattle are annually carried off by disease, 
and the people are very careless in protecting them from con- 
tagion. Outbreaks of rinderpest and foot-and mouth disease are 
of almost annual reouryence, and the sick and healthy animals 
may often ^ bd seen standing together, or shut up in the same 
cow-lmuse. The following account of the common diseases with 
their natiye names and remedies is taken from a Civil Veterinary 
Beport on the cattle of the Shahpur District furnished by Vete- 
rinary Surgeon I. A. Kunn in 1884 : — 

Binderpest—ihaddidn, eheehak, pir ndta^ piripdn, dhahha mdh and 
pttfii. — Trealment : 1st, sulphur, salt and ginger in equal parts are given as 
a drench ; 2nd, nitre, camphor and pounded dhaMra seeds, mixed with gar 
and water j Srd, in first stages, milk and ghi is given as a drench, after- 
wards Mkar leaves are mixed with butter into a paste and given as an 
electuary j 4th, iatha [acacia catechu,, the natiye cafec^,«) is , mixed with 
country wine as a drench. 

Foot-and-mouth disease [mmh Mur). — Treatment, ^e. ; salt abd powder- 
ed ajwain [Uqusiteum ajowan) seeds are given as a bolus when ulcers are only 
seen inithe mouth. When the feet are attacked, sandhur (red oxide of lead) 
is made into a paste with . lamp-black and applied locally.' Another prescrip- 
tion is salt, sweet oil and given internally. 

Anthrax [garlu, soft) affects cattle. The symptoms described coincide 
with „ those of black quarter, vig., that it chiefly attacks animals after rain, 
when there is a great spring of fresh grass or when, they are pastured on 
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maralsy ground. Swellings appear on the various part6 of the body, and the 
animal quickly dies. It is described as being incurable, but sometimes 
treatment is tried, by giving large quantities of gjii and milk, and firing 
the swelling.. 

GIo%b anthrax or malignant throat {galgJiotu)* — feoth diseases are des- 
cribed by this name, but more generally it is gloss anthrax that is meant. 
It is considered very fatal, and the only treatment adopted is the application 
of the actual cautery to the trachea, and round the throat under the jaw. 

Splenic apoplexy {tili and IiuAa), — l*he only treatment adopted is bleed- 
ing from the inside of the nostrils and making an incision , on the bridge of 
the nose. 

Bhenmatim {dabcikj tak). — Eheumatism in homed cattle is met by the 
following treatment. Asafoetida {Jiing) and guggat or miense [tlalomima 
macroeephala) mixed in flour is given and the back rubbed with dry ajwain 
{ligusticim ajowan). The patient is kept in a warm room, and bleeding had 
recourse to from the ears and tail. 

Colic {darcl shikam or sM ), — Treatment: Country spirit, tobacco, ghi^ 
gtify salt and ajwain, mixed with vinegar and water in which leather has 
been soaked, Ghi and milk given in large quantities is said to be a certain 
cure. 

Hoo^e or hmk {dhdns) — Guggat {iolommia macroeephala), amfrBtida 
and onions made into a bolus with barley flour is given, about a ehhatdi, and 
the smoke of a burning black fag is blown up the nostrils. 

Chroni: f ndigesticn {jdgtr). — All grain is stopped, and ground ginger, 
salt, Mola [emblica officinalis), ajuain is given in water. 

tympanitis {patlia lag gea). — Gut and bdjra [penicillaria spieata) flour 
are given as a drench, and the animal is bled underneath the tongue. 

rie^iTj-^pneumonia contagiosa* — Phepii or khulak, — mehdi (lawsonia 
inermis., katira [cochlospermum gossypium) {or salix hahglonia), ajwain, gur 
and water are given internally. 

prolapsus uteri (dhdns or Jiavans)* — The organ is anointed with oil and 
a rope truss applied. 

Red water {hmmalo alhuminurid). — Loya oi halla,katif a {coehlospermum 
goBsypium) is soaked all night in an earthen vessel and the liquor given as a 
drench with barley flour gruel, 

letaws {trismus) {mukh band}^’—K line is drawn all round the body 
commencing at the nose, with a hot iron, and the following drench given, 
Mujith (madder, ruhia eordtfoUa or R* tinciomm), haldi^ (turmeric, curcuma 
longa) and^?^f mixed with water. 

Umbilical hernia [phot )* — The hernical sac is fired and (cotton- 
seeds and mustard oil) given as a drench, 

Bilions fever Salt, ajwain orad water coloured with meldi 

{idwsonia inermis) is given internally. 

Diuresis {dJiakutrd)* — Katira {C, gossypium) qjiSl water coioured with 
mehdi are given internally. 

Mange {khurak) Sulphur is given internally in the food and the body 
is w^hed with soft soap. 
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CHAP. n-A. Dnlike eyery other kind of lire-stock, the number of camels 
has scarcely risen since regular settlement, owing partly to the 
development of cultivation, the fodder grown on cultivated lands 
fafeaflon. being more suitable for feeding horned cattle than camels, but 

CamebT" cMefly owing to the development of roads and railways which 
have lessened the demand for camels as beasts of burden. 

There are two distinct breeds of baggage camels, the Bar 
breed— large and heavy animals averaging nearly seven feet in 
height, with wide chests and strong bone and slow paces, usually 
grey or fawn coloured — and the Thai breed- — smaller and lighter 
with straight shoulders and narrow quarters, usually brown or 
fawn coloured and often weakly and poorly developed from having 
to live mainly or entirely on The Bar breed bring up to 

Rs. 180 and the Thai breed up to Rs. 150. The camels used for 
riding purposes are rarely bred locally but are usually bought 
from traders at early ages and used for riding from about four 
years of age, up to about 6, when their paces become slower and 
shakier and they are then used for baggage work. The female 
camels are little used as beasts of burden, but are allowed to 
roam about the jungle with their young ; while the male camels 
are annually in the cold weather employed in the carrying trade 
sometimes at a great distance from their owners’ homes. A 
considerable number are employed in carrying salt from the 
mines at Wdrohha, The profits of camebbreeding and camel- 
hiring, however, are not what they used to be, except in war- 
time. A camel reach^ maturity at about 8 years, is fit for 
work up to 15 years, and seldom lives over 20 years. 

The history of the young camel (^odla) until fit for sale may 
briefly be described as follows The stallion or bull-camel is 
allowed to run with the herd of “ ddchis,”' probably numbering 
26 to 30, from November to January. The period” of gestation 
is 12 months md ddcMs therefore drop their foals in the follow- 
ing November to February. The young camel drinks his 
mother’s milk alone for about six months and is known during 
this period as “ Liyara” During the next six he gradually 
learns to graze but depends to a certain extent on his mother’s 
milk for sustenance ; during this time he is known as Kotelah'' 
The ddoM is now again put to the bull and the young camel is 
weaned and is known as “ Massdt ” for another year. After 
this he becomes Trihdn (3 years old), Chhafr (4 years old), Doah 
(6 years old), Ghauga (6 years old), ChUgga (7 years old), Nesli 
(8 years old), Parmosh (9 years old). Then Mk sal ha nesh, do 
sal ka nesh, and so on, A male camel is also called lihak and 
a female puraph from two to four years old, A male camel 
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of about thirteen is called armosh, and after fifteen a male is chap . ii - a . 
called and a female jharot The native camel-owner A„Tir„ 

will teach the “ Trihan,” if well grown, to bear light burdens, ’ and * 
which are increased as he becomes “ chhatr ” and he carries a 
full-load of 5 maunds by the time he is DoaJeJo, if not before. A Cameis.~ 
well-grown “ Chauga ” or “ Ghhigga ” is considered to be well 
up to 7| maunds. The poor or avaricious owner, over-anxious to 
get work from his stock as soon as possible, often works his 
animals too young or gives them loads to carry which they are 
not fit to bear, with disastrous results. Owing also to scanty 
grazing, due perhaps to shortage of rain, etc., the ddcMs and 
young are often half starved, and many a promising youngster 
suffers in consequence. 

Young are sold as “ Mazzat," or even as an old “ Kotelah ” 
to camel-traders and are reared by their new owners. The 
market price for good class “ Kotelah ” or “ Mazznt ” varies 
from Es. 30 to Rs. 40 and Es. 50 to Rs. 60 respectively. 

CameFs milk, from which butter cannot be made, is drunk 
by the camel-breeder ; camel’s hair {milass) is used to make ropes 
and coarse sacks bon) ; and from camel’s hide (worth about Es. 2 
per hide) are made the large jars (kuppa) in which gU is carried. 

The camel, although he can eat most plants and' find food for 
himself in almost any jungle, is particularly fond of the salsolas 
(Mar or tdna) and of the leaves of the acacia (kikar ox phulah). 

He is a delicate animal and is subject to many diseases. Some 
of them are described as follows by Mr. Nunn : — 

Anthrax (chhalli) is described as being most contagious and 
destroying hundreds of camels annually. The symptoms are 
red, i.e., dark coloured urine, and a most offensive or putrid 
smell from the animal before death, with rapid decomposition 
afterwards. It is looked upon as being incurable, but sometimes 
chillies are given powdered and mixed with gur or the animal is * 

tied up in a warm place, and almonds, fresh blood of a goat, 
honey, pipal (ficus religiosa), black . pepper, and asafeetida is 
given. 

Jdkarjana or rheumatism . — AficaUi (liqusticum ajowan) 
mixed with the urine of another camel is given for three or four 
days when the animal is said to generally recover 

Hubbi or strangles - The swelling and abscess is said some- 
times to extend down the neck to the sternum, the part is fired 
and maJio (solanum nigrum) and amalias (cathartocarpu fistula), 
the Indian laburnum seeds, boiled in water is tied on the wound 
as poultice. 
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Kipali, catarrh or inflaeQza.~The symptoms are drooping 
head, stops feeding and ruminating, and niucas flows from the 
nose ; a hard swelling is found inside both ears. The same drench 
is given as to the horse, and the ears fired in a circle round the 
roots. 


Sheep have greatly inereased in numbers, especially in the 
Thai, where they are displacing camels and oven horned cattle, 
and it would be diflScult to imagine a country better adapted for 
sheep raising than those wide dry plains, with plenty of rano-ino- 
ground over them. ® ® 

The genuine Shahpur sheep stands about 30 inches high and 
26 to 27 in girth, but as compared with English sheep, Leicester 
or Southdowns, is a leggy animal. The chief distinguishing 
pnts are a curved Roman) nose, small muzzle, broad fore- 
head, very long drooping ears, sometimes 13 or 14 inches in 
length, eyes set bach inside of face, tail short and small The 
wool ^e and of a fairly long staple, the ears, face and legs gen- 
erally black, and often the wool is partly colored. Males are sold 
for Rs. 6 or less : females for Rs. 7 or less. Bumhas or fat-tailed 
sheep of medium size are found in the Salt Range ; in some of 
them the size of the tail amounts to a deformity. Mr. Nunn 
saw one the tail of which measured over two feet across at the 
broadest part, and was so heavy that when lyino- down the 
animal could not rise without assistance, and was told° that from 
ft. ^ similar sheep that had been killed, over 80 pounds 
ot tat had been taken. The dumia it crossed with the Thai sheen 
loses all its characteristics in about the third generation The 
male lambs are castrated at 6 months old, and are sold as vear- 
img wethers to dealers who come from all parts of countrv to 
buy them Many are taken to Rawalpindi and other canton- 
ments for commissarjat purposes. Sheep are shorn twice a vear 
at the beginning and^end of the hot weather and give about 
three-eighths of a seer of wool each time in the Bar, and double 
that quantity in the Thai. The white wool of the Thai is famous 
for its fine quality and sells ancleaned at about Rs 20 ner 
maund, and cleaned at Rs 30. Ordinarily 2 ram’s fleeces (poiM) 

ii! ® f.e for a rupee. The head- quarters of the 
trade in Thai wool is Nurpur whence a large quantity is annual- 
ly exported towards Multan and KarAchi, and where aTood 
quality of blanket iloi) is made. The wool of the Bdr is larlelv 
consumed at Bhera where it is made into felt (namda) ^ A 
good sheep fetches Rs. 8, and a good ram Rs. 17. Sheep often 
ie in large numbers of epidemic disease, and are subi'ect to tha^ 
form of spleme apoplexy or anthrax {phaHhki) which is common. 
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ly known as “ braxy ” in Scotland. A sheep’s skin fetches any- chap.ii-a. 
thing up to 1 rupee. ’ 

Goats * -—'Lhe Salt Eange breed are very large goats with long 
hair and long spiral horns, very like small Mdrkhor in appear- ^li^on. 
ance. These give up to about 4 seers of milk, hemales sell at Goats, 
about Es. 7, males at about Es. 6, but occasionally much higher 
prices are obtained. 

The Thai breed are small goats with small horns, generally 
black or piebald. Females fetch up to Es. 6, males up to Es, 5. 

The Burberry Goats are large and leggy, generally red or 
shewbald in colour, with short hair and small ears and horns. 

They are great milkers, sometimes giving up to 5 or 6 seers of 
milk. The females sometimes sell for as much as Es. 40. They 
are numerous in the canal area, and were brought there origin- 
ally from Sialkot. 

There is a breed of Burberry type in the Sun Ildqua (pro* 
bably descended from imported Burberrys) which gives up to 
about 4| seers of milk. The females fetch up to Es. 10, males 
up to Es. 6. 

Goat skins fetch anything up to Es. 1-8-0 a piece. 

Goats are shorn once a year at the end of the cold season, 
and give 3-8ths of a seer of hair (Jait), which sells at 2 or 3 seers 
per rupee, giving :i or 3 annas per goat per annum. It is made 
into ropes and coarse cloth used for nose bags for horses and for 
camel saddles. 

The Civil Veterinary Department in Shahpur is included in veterinary 
the North Punjab Circle, the head-quarters of which are at aaminutra- 
Edwalpindi. wn. 

It consists of one Veterinary Inspector with head- quarters at 
Shahpur, who divides his time between this district and MMn- 
wali and five Veterinary Assistants, one being an itinerating man 
who works in the whole district, and one man in charge of each 
of the Veterinary hospitals at Shahpur, Bhera, Sahrwal and 
Ehushab. 

•Mr. WilsOE distir* guisbed the following breeds 

I. Bhalij a vt ry large goat, standing 36 inches high, with long hair and long narrow ears# 
one measured being 13 inches. 

II. JSay^Vfaw, which are much the same except that the ears are broader and the teats are 
very small ; this sort of goat is the best milker. 

III. Boji, a femall goat with very small ears. 

ly. Barlali^ which is very rare. This is not an iifdii^nous breed, but from time to time has 
been brought up from Sindh by boatmen on their return from voyages to Sukkur and down the 
Indus I it is a very small species, not more than 18 to 20 inches high, with small ears and horns, 
very slightdlmbed, and black and tan in color. 

Munja or a small black and tan colored goat with short ears and horns. Goats of 

this", breed have a most extraordinary cutaneous appendage from each ^ide of the neck,’, growing - 
nt of the Jugular channel, about the size of one’s linger, and from 5 to 6 inches long* 
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The work of this department consists of the management 
and supervision of Yeterinary hospitals, arrangement for the 
checking and prevention of contagious disease (inoeulationl, 
supervision of cattle-breeding - bulls are provided by the Bistriet 
Board, and the Civil Yeterinary Bepartment give practical 
advice and assistance in castrating surplus and inferior males), — 
assistance in the general management of cattle fairs, the 
general supervision of Government animals except horse and 
donkey stallions which are at present under the Army 
Kemount Bepartment), the collection and tabulation of statistics 
regarding contagious disease and mortality, and any work (fa 
professional nature which they may be called on to do by their 
own department or the district authorities. 

The district has always been one of the best in the Puniab 
for the breeding of horses and ponies ; the local breed, kno vn as 
Anmol or ‘ priceless’ is one of which any district might be proud. 
Even at last settlement there were over 600 branded mares' 
served by about a dozen Government stallions, and producing 
about 126 colts and fillies annuallv. The wealthier Tiwana 


good 


studs, 


fillies annually, 

Maliks, the Nuns, and the Mekans ali maintained 
and most of the well-to-do owners had one or two good mares’ 
In the parts of the district where these mares were to be found 
at settlement, the position is much as it was ; the Bistriet Board 
maintains eleven stallions and eight donkey stallions, and 671 
branded mares produced 189 colts and fillies to them. But 
these figures are entirely overshadowed by the results of the 
horse-hreeding scheme which is one of the principal features of 
the ^wer Jhelum Colony. The general outlines of the scheme 
and the results up to date are as follows 

The majority of the colonists, both Civil and Military are 
obliged by the conditions of their grants to keep up a mare for 
every unit of grant (2 squares in the case of peasant grantees, and 
1^ squares in the case of yeomen and stud farm grantees! • the 
mare must be regularly covered by a Government stallion, 'and 
Government holds a lien on the progeny till 18 months of a^^e 
In the event of the mare dying, the owner must replace her 
within 3 months. The work of oranding and registering cobnv 
mares made over by the Civil Yeterinary to the Armv Re- 
mount Bepartment in September 1802, and 6 stallion stables 
were complete and occupied in May 1903 ; close co-operation 
between the Irrigation, Goloinzation and Remount officers had 
.the excellent result that Government was able to provide stallions 
as soon as the earliest colonists had procured their mares and 
settled on their lands. Since then there has been parallel ex- 
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Thorough-bred Unglisli 
Thorough-bred Australian.. 
Arab " ■ ■ 

Ahniadnagar Stud Bred .. 


27 

17 

56 

6 


i 

in 


pansion of irrig ation, colonization and breeding, and there are 
now 14 itallion stands so distributed tba,t no horse-breeding 
colonist has to travel more than 6 or 6 miles to get his mare 
covered The sanctioned strength of stallions in tlxe circle is 100, 

and the actual nmnbcr standing 
1915 is shown in the margin. In" the 
first year (1S03-04) 1,488 mares were 
covered and 663 ioais produced. In 
1913-14, 3,499 mares were covered 
and 1,968 foals produced ; it is worth 
year (the latest for which the figures 
5 to coverings (66'24 per 
by the King’s premium 


Total 


...106 


remarking that in that 
ai’e published) the percentage of 
cent.) was as good as that obtained 


stallions in England, 
benefited may be 


The extent 
from 


judged 


Year* ■ 

Number oe eoa.ls purchased 

By Army Be 
mount depart- 
ment. 

By Indian 
Cavalry 
Begiments. 

1910-11 

m 

117 

1911-12 

402 

112 

1912-13 

374 

122 

1918-11 

377 

79 

1914-15 

00 

86 


to which the i ndian Armj is 
the figures quoted ; it is con- 
sidered that a standard of at 
least 500 foals fit lor Depart- 
mental purchase in the year 
should be worked up to, but 
(he quality of the foals is said 
to be improving year by year. 
It has been noAv fully estab- 
lished xhat the horse-breeding 
conditions are working most 
satisfactorily ; the only con- 
('ition which gave any real 
trouble was that which re- 
quired the colonist to replace 
a deceased mare within three 
met partly by the B e- 
lien on fillies 


months ; the inevitable difficulties were 
mount Department consenting to relinquish its 
required for replacement purposes, and partly by the grant of 
Government loans for the purchase of replacements, and these 
two concessions are combined into one scheme by the Demount 
officers, in such a way that all mares will be eventually replaced 
by pedigree-animals bred in the Colony while the price of re- 
placements is officially fixed so as to satisfy both buyer and 
seller. Thus in 3911-12, 609 mares were replaced, and 298 
colonists received Rs. 60,000 in loans for this purposi?. It can 
easily be understood that this system is extremely* popular. It is 
recognized, both by Government and by the colonists, that the 
great success which has attended horse-breeding in the Jhelum 
Colony is mainly due to Major C. Templer, the first Remount 
Officer, and Mr. W. M. Hailey, the Colonization Officer^ who 
between them organized the earliest operations and surmounted 
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the initial difficulties ; to Major J. Bruce, ^rho succeeded Major 
'i'empler, and ensured the Hiaintenance of the scheme at a time 
when the colonists were inclined to think more of their privileges 
than of their responsibilities ; and to Major H. P, Gordon, wffio 
has during the past five years succeeded, by his great tact and 
personal popularity, in convincing the colonists that the scheme 
benefits them no less than Government, 

Between 2 and 3 miles from the Civil Station is situated 
the Eemount Bepdt, lying to the left of the Sargodha-Shahpur 
Road on the right bank of the Northern Branch' of the Lower 
Jhelum Canal. It comprises an area of 10,000 acres. 

The object of the Reraqimt JJep6t, which was officially 
opened in April l'J07, is to receive young country-bred horses 
and mules bred in the various horses and mule breeding districts 
of the Punjab, United Provinces and Baluchistan, and to run 
them, until old enough to be issued, to the Army in India. 
Horses are issued to British Cavalry and Non Silladar Cavalry 
Regiments ; mules are issued to Mountain Batteries, Sapper and 
Miner units, Infantry Regiments for carrying Machine Guns, 
Pioneer Regiments for entrenching tools and to the supply and 
Transport Corps as baggag<^ and cart mules. 

The complement of animals during normal times is 1,600 
horses and 1,400 mules, which has been cor siderably exceeded 
during the present war. 

Extensive farming operations are carried on and the Dep6t 
IS self-supporting with regard to all fodder except bJioosa. 
Among other crops, sufficient oats have been produced for the 
last five years to make the Dep6t independent of the outside 
market with regard to this grain. 

The staff consists of a Superintendent and his Assistant 
drawn from British Officers of the Indian Cavaliy ; a Veterinary 
Ufficer of the Army Veterinary Corps and a Medical Officer of 
the Indmn Subordinate Medical Department. There is a 
Mbcrdinate European staff of five British Warrant and Non- 
ommissioned Ufficers selected from the mounted branches, a 
subordinate '''etermajry establishment, an office establishment 


establishment of about 1,000 souls consisting of 
artificers, farm hands, and syces. Major B. Hagger has been 
Superintendent irom the opening of the Dep6t up till now. 

be held at Shahpur 
iBanaged by the District Board 
ei the control of tlie Ci-vil Veterinary Department. After 
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that year owing to the development of horse-breeding in the chap. ii-a. 

Lower Jbelum Canal Oolonv a separate fair was held at . "rz. . 
Sargodha. ‘ Agn^tnre 

Both these fairs are under the control of the Army Be* 
mount Department and up to 1909 were held separately. In 
1909 the number of animals attending the fair at Shahpur was 
so small that in 1910, on the advice of the Superintendent, Army 
Eemount Department, it was amalgamated with the Sargodha 
Bair. In 1911, on the representation of the horsebreeders of the 
old part of the district, a separate fair was again held at Shahpur, 
bat it wa.« abandoned in 1914 only to be reintroduced in 1916. 

At the Shahpur fair, only horses from the old portion of 
the district compete, and at Sai’godha, only horses from the 
Colony area. The latter fair from the horse-breeding and pur- 
chasing point of view is the best and most important fair in 
India. 

Prizes are given from imperial funds at both the fairs, while 
at Shahpur separate prizes are also given by the District Boar d 
for the produce of its stallions. 

The judging is done by the special Judging Comiv.ittoe, 
nominated by the Quartermaster-G-eneral in India, with the 
Deputy Commissioner of the district as President. The general 
expenses of both the fairs are met from District Board funds, 
to which the income is also credited. 

Statements A and B attached show the number of animals 
attending each fair, the number sold and the value of the prizes 
awarded. 

At these fairs, cattle are also shown and prizes are given by 
the District Board to encourage cattle-breeding. 

Sports of various kinds are also held at both fairs to attract, 
people and popularize the fairs. The following events are 
generally held. 

Tent- pegging by individuals, and by sections ; Pirkaudis 
Saunobi Races ; Tug of war ; Jugglers. 

The winners are given prizes by the District Board. 
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Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Sanction 

Imperia 

erninen 

,1'^ 

ill 

CD 

Total. 

Es. 

R^. 


1 

. 

T ■ ■' 

I 


|Ks. 

f ’ ! ' 

: Rs-iBs. 

1 

1 Es. 

|Ks. 

: Es. 

100 

221 


i - 


i... 

1 

... 

... 


. 

1 500 

1 J 

500 


Pbicrs 

PAID POE 

mules. 


Pbizes. 


fg . 


held 


I 

! j i 

Not iavaijlabl G 

I 


1 1,500 


150 ' 


i3,00') 


!3,000 


.. 3,000 13,000 


1 3,000 13,000 


'3,0 '0 


3.000 ;2,05o 
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! 

f 

■o ! 
52i ' 1 


Total itchber 

OE ASriMsALS 

BEK}-' ENT, 

Total nembes 

COMPETED POE 
PRIZES. 

HUMBEa f)E BEMOOKTS 
PBEOHASED 

ifame of the year. 

Horses. 

. 00 : 

. fl> ■ 

o 
■ ^ 

: U . 

P 

Total. . 

Horses. 

Mtiles. 

Donkeys. 

Total. 

For Bemount 
Department. 

s 

O, : 

w 

■ ■ 

la 

o 

. & 

For Police. 

"'■'S 

.O' 

■ B 

- 

1902-03 

1,207 

... 


1,207 

407 



407 

5 

26 


Zl 

2 

1908-04 

1,280 

... 

... 

1,230 

543 



513 

- ■■ ■ 




Not 

3 

1904 05 

-i" 

838 

... 

... 

938 

627 

, 

: ... 

627 

J7 

14 

... 

31 

4 

i 19O5-0H 

1,005 


... 

1.096 

436 

■ . 


136 


■ : 


Not 

5 

19t'6-U7 

i / 

1.067 

128 

21 

1,216 

343 

98 

8 

: 

449 

5 

37" 

«. 

4V 

0 ; 1907-08 

909 

93 

14 

1,016 

286 

; 82 

32 

400 

5. 

37 


42 


1908-09 

1,457 

102 

63 

1,822 

382 

.■■,76 

27 

465 
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59 
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58 

22 
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57 

26 
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220 

57 i 

26 
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1,943 


1,943 


1,123 


1.2iO 

1,173 

880 

677 


B. 

at SJiahpuT commenmig from tlie year 1903 - 03 . 
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1,400 j 243 


1,400 


1,400 


1,400! 243 


Total iminber o ( 
animals sold 1-iB 
for Rs. 20,47<.i 


1,643 1,585 


1,643 I 1,549 


1,643 


1,716 


1 Total number of 
aninuls sold 19H 
for Rs. 19,304 


Total number of 
aninials sold 2.68 
for Bs. 28,523. 

Total number of 
animals sold 193 
for Rs. 23,164. 

Total number of 
animals sold 359 
for Rs. 38,960. 
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1 I Total number of 
animals sold 168 
for Bs. 12,096. 


3 I Total number c 
i animals sold II 
for Rs. 9,520. 


VkU Sargodba. 


Total number of 
animals sold 273 
for !^*s. 23,400. 


Total number of 
animals sold 121 
for Bs. 9,.647. 
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The prosperity of the district has always been largely depen- 
dent on artificial irrigation. 

The area flooded directly by the rivers is nof. capable of any 
further marhed increase, and has remained fairly constant at 
about 62,000 acres for the last five years. 

The area cultivated by means of the local rainfall, aided in 
part by mountain torrents or the drainage from neighbouring 
higher ground, has increased in the last three years fy 25,000 
acres : out of a five year average bdrdni area of 294,000 acres, 
less than 76 per cent, was sown and less than 60 per cent, 
matured. 

From very early times the water-supply derived from rain 
and river-floods has been supplemented % wells, in the river- 
valleys. The history of these wells is given below. Their im- 
portance has now been dwarfed by the development of canal 
irrigation. The canal irrigated area, which was nil at regular 
settlement, had risen to 87,654 acres in 1893 ; and is now 
785,805* acres. Canal irrigation is of three distinct kinds *.—(1) 
inundation (104,823 acres) which depends on the seasonal rise 
and fall of the rivers, and gives water for the sowing and ma- 
turing of Tiharij crops, and the sowing of the rali, with a very 
occasional watering for the ripening crop. Experience has 
shewn that if plenty of water is given in August or September, 
the rahi crop on the inundation canals will come to maturity with 
hardly any rainfall ; but most of the land irrigated by these 
canals would go out of cultivation if it failed to get first water- 
ing from them owing to the alkali in the soil : (2) perennial 
1673,789 acres) which is entirely dependent on the Lower 
Jhelum Canal for the sowing and maturing of all crops : here 
failure of supply almost always means failure of crop : (3) 
six-monthly (6,716 acres) which is confined to two distributaries 
of the perennial canal in the Jhelum Valley near Sahiwdl : here 
the system is very similar to the inundation system, but owing 
to the stiff clayey nature of the soil commanded, it is necessary to 
keep the distributaries in flow for at least 8 months in order to 
ensure the ripening of the crops. 

^ There was practically no canal irrigation in the district 
until in 1860 Mr. Macnabb, Deputy Commissioner, cleared out 
at his own expense an old river channel which developed into 
the canal called after him the Macnabbwfih, and induced Malik’ 


♦This figure includes 1,477 acres of ** dhi^* laud on perennial streams, but does not include 
23,488 acres pf nMkz-mhrh which depend even more on the canals than on the wells. 
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Sahib Ebdii, Tiwdna, to excavate a large canal to irrigate a 
grant of waste land given him at Kalra. The profits secured 
were so great that numerous other canals were soon after con- 
structed, some by the State and others by private persons, and 
although several of these have since been abandoned or absorbed 
in others there are now in existence 4 State and 12 private 
inundation canals, more or less in working order. The State 
canals are (1) the Station Canal and (2! the Sihlwdl Canal, both 
in the Shahpur Tahsfl, the latter of which has now absorbed the 
Macnabbwah and the old S4Mwal Canal, (3) the R^niwah in the 
Bhera Tahsil, and (4) the Corbynwah in the Khushdb Tahsfl. 
The Station Canal (which really consists of two separate canals, 
known as the Eastern and Western Station Canals) and the 
S^hiwdl Canal are the property of the Imperial Government. 
The niwah and Corbynwah are Provincial. 

In 1870 the Imperial Government purchased the Station 
Canal, the Macnabbwdh, and the old Sdhiwal Canal from Local 
Funds for Ks. 20,610. Between 1877 and 1880 the capital 
outlay was raised to Rs. 40,739 j^betweeii 1891 and 1893 this was 
again raised to Rs. 1,36,867, and in 1893 these canals had 
brought in a clear profit of Rs. 53,601 over and above all charges 
for capital outlay, and working expenses, and were paying 28 per 
cent, on the capital outlay. 

In JL 91 1-15 the capital account stood at Rs. 2,16,914 ; for 
that year the gross receipts were Bs, 1,16,689, working expenses 
Rs. 60,207, and nett revenue Rs. 66,482, giving a return of over 
30 per cent. The average return for the 27 preceding years was 
21 per cent and the net revenue to date was Rs. 10,68,191, 
which gives a clear profit of Rs. 8,47,277. Even if interest 
charges also are allowed for the nett profit is Rs. 6,64,913. 

The work done by these canals, and the eost of the water 
to the cultivators, can be judged from the following figures — 


Atbbagb fob 




Tear 


■ ' 1 



1914-15. 


1905-07. 

1908-10. 

1911-13. 


Area irrigated, acres ... J 

82,154 

88,180 

36,588 

48,697 

Area matured and as^essed^ acres ... ^ 

22,182 

88,168 

33,901 

39,376 

Total assessments, direct and indirect. Rs. ... ... 

66,662 

98,555 

97,259 

1,12,857 

Occupiers^ rates, Rs. ... 

54,059 

81,592 

81,207 

94,995 
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Tlie value of the crops raised in 1914-15 is estimated at 
Es, 11,90,428. 

The E4niw4h was originally excavated in 1870 by the 
Deputy Commissioner with the aid of takdvi advances to the 
amount of Es. 19,600, and the income of the canal in the first 
year of its running was Es. 6,64ii and in the second Es. 19,070. 
The taMvi advances were paid off and in the third year after the 
commencement of the canal the capital cost was extinguished 
and Government was in possession of a canal which had cost it 
nothing, capable of irrigating 6,000 acres and having a net 
revenue of Es. 7,000 per annum. Since then the canal has been 
considerably extended, out of revenue. In 1893, the net profit 
had amounted to Es 3,80,000. For purposes of accounts this 
canal is now amalgamated with the Gorbynwih, so it is impossible 
to say exactly what the profits to date have been on it alone. 
For the last 10 years the nett income has averaged Es. 19,390 
as against Es. 25,129 for the 13 years ending 1893, so it would 
seem that the increased expenditure has hardly been justified by 
results. The gross income varied between Es. 33,867 in 1911-12 
and Es. 1,13,022 in 1914-15. 

The Corbynwdh Canal in the Kbusbab Tabsil was originally 
made in 1879 by Captain Corbyn, Deputy Commissioner, at the 
cost of the District Board andKhushab Municipal Committee but 
finally in 1891 was acquired by the Provincial Government, 
together with Malik Sher Muhammad Kb4n’s Canal alongside 
which it ran. The capital cost of the combined canal to Govern- 
ment is estimated at Es. 38,671, including Es. 13,671 spent on 
improvements after the acquisition. During the five years end- 
ing 1892 it irrigated on the average 2,428 acres, had an income 
of Es. 1,969 and an expenditure of Es. 1,019, and brought in 
a net profit of Es. 940 per annum. During the 10 years ending 
1914-16 irrigation averaged about 7,000 acres (most of it only 
grass) : the average income was Es. 4,808, expenditure Es. 1.831 
and nett revenue Es. 2,977. It is a poor canal in every way, 
hut much better than nothing for the villages it commands. 

No capital account is now kept for these Provincial Canals 
hut in 1914-15 the balance of net revenue on the two combined 
was Es. k, 61, 698, the tolal receipts to date being Es. 10,05,676 and 
the total charges Es. 7,44,077. For the year 1914-16, the gross 
receipts were Es. 68,160, the working expenses Es. 42,083 and 
the nett revenue Es. 16,067, which was slightly less than the 
average of the preceding 16 years. 
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The "workiag of the Provincial Canals in recent years has 
been as follows : — ' 



AveEAGB OP tbienhicm. 



1905-07 

i 

' 1 

1908-10 

1 

1911-13 

Year 

1914-15 

Area irrigated^ acres 

24,231 

■ 

26,601 I 

oo 

80,861 

Area makired and assessed, 
acres. 

1 19,920 

I 1 

24,719 ; 

26,861 

28,817 

Total assessments, direct and 
indirect, Rs, 

40,534 

49,946 

54,115 

59,125 

Occupiers^ rates, Rs. 

32,749 

40,871 

44,188 

47,977 


The value of the crops raised in 1914-16 is estimated at 
Es. 6,22, 14T. 


The private canals now in existence are as follows : — 


No. 

, 

River* 

Name of Canal. 


Approximate 
area irrigat- 
ed. 

1 

Jlielum . . . 

Pir4nwala ... 


Acres. 

2,400 

2 

Ditto 

Nunanw^la ... 


5,500 

3 

Ditto 

Sultan Mahmud wala 

« « f > 

6,600 

4 

'Ditto^ . . 

: Chaharami ... 

. t • f 

700 

5 

Ditto 

1 Sdhib Khanw^la 

ft • » 

18,500 

6 

1 itto 

1 Meka nan wala 


4,500 

7 

Ditto 

1 Chill wala or Jahan Khan Wala 

1 

7,500 

8 

Ditto ... 

1 Sarfraz Khanwdla 

* • * 

4,500 

9 

Ditto 

' Jhammatanwala 


200 

10 

Ditto ... 

Nathuwala 


<^00 

11 

Ditto ... 

Kandanwala or Miighlanw^la 

... 

100 

12 

Ditto . . . 

s Tutanwala or Megha v.. 


100 
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CKAf - ii-A. This area is approximately the average irrigated in a normal 

Ak j ZIto series of years, the maximum irrigation being considerably more. 

Besides t^e MaKfe Sher Muhammad Canal bought up and ab- 
ireigaWen. gorbed in the Corbynwdh, as, already mentioned, the Jah^n 
Prii?ate Khdnwala in Bhera was purchased by the Provincial Govern- 

Caarifc merit some years ago for Bs. 6,000 and absorbed in the Eanlwah, 

and the MahotewAla was purchased by the Imperial Government 
for Bs. 1,2. 0, and absorbed in the Sdhlw<il Canal. Two other 
Jhelum Canals, the Amir Chandwala and the Nabbewdla, whieh 
at one time irrigated about 100 acres apiece, have not been in 
working order for many years. Three canals on the Chenab, ir- 
rigating about 1,600 acres between them, have also ceased to 
work. A detailed history of these canals will be found in 
Mr. Wilson’s assessment reports on Bhera and Shahpur Tahsils, 
and they have been exhaustively discussed from all points of 
view in connection with the proposal to supersede all inunda- 
tion canals by the Shahpur Branch, which is described below. 

w»ter.raf«s The schedule of occupiers’ rates in force on the Imperial 
and i'rovincial Inundation Canals is as follows : — 

AU- OTHEK CAKALS. 


Flow 


Es. i. P. 

*5 8 0 

2 8 0 1 4 0 

1 4 0 1 4 0 

On private canals from the Jhelum the canal-owner gener- 
ally takes as the price of the water one- fourth of the gross pro- 
duce of the land irrigated, both grain and straw, after making 
the usiml deduction for village menials. Tlie accounts produced 
by various owners show that the average value of this income is 
about Bs. 4-8-0 per acre matured, or very nearly double the flow 
rate of Bs. 2-8-0 per acre on the State Canals For lift irrigation 
the owners of private canals generally charge from Bs. 16to 
Es. 21 on eadh jhaldr or Persian wheel erected on the bank of 
the canal and on chdhi'nahri lauds they generally take l/6th or 
l/6th share. In some cases the owners of the land through which 


Lift, 

Es. A. P. 
1 4 0 


COBBTNWAH. 

Flow. • i Lift. 

Eiee 

Other crops 18 0 ,0120 

Grass lands .. 0 2 0 0 1 0 



Es. A. P. Es A. P. 
18 0 , 0 12 0 
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a private canal passes are entitled to the irrigation of a certain 
area free in return for their having given the land over which 
the canal passes— a source of frequent dispute and litigation. 

Besides the water rate, a water-advantage rate is levied on 
all land irrigated by inundation canals, whether State or Private, 
at the_ rate of one rupee per acre of crops matured ; and on all 
land irrigated by private canals an additional royalty rate of 
12 annas per acre is charged to the owner of the canal, by way 
of asserting the right of the State to the water in the rivers. 

The main features of the Lower Jhelum Canal system have 
already been described in Chapter I. The total area commanded 
in this district is 966,407 acres, and of this 601,642 acres are 
supposed to be irrigated annually. As a matter of fact, in 
1914-16, 680,696 acres, belonging to 687 estates, were actually 
irrigated (194,368 acres in the hharif, and 486,338 acres in 
the rabi) and 666,16 1 acres were actually assessed. Out of the 
total area commanded 479,000 acres are still the property of 
Government ; 42,727 acres have not yet been allotted; of the 
436,273 acres allotted to colonists or earmarked for public pur- 
poses, 392,987 acres are cultivated and 398,914 acres were irri- 
gated in 1914-15. 

Irrigation first began in 1901, but only in a very haphazard 
way and no occupiers’ rates were levied in that year. The vafious 
assessment circles obtained a regular supply in the harvests 

noted against each, but a series 
of misfortunes retarded deve- 
lopment, and it is only since 
recently that the canal can be 
considered to have been work- 
ing at full pressure. The 
figures of area in thfe district 
for the past five years are as 
follows : — 


Sbabpar Ara ... 
Bhera Bar 
Sargodba Bar Utla 

Sargodha Bit Hefchia 
Bhera Cheadb,.. 




Kharif 1302 


Mahi 

Eabi 


1903 

1903 


Khar^*m5 
MaM 1904 

iCAar/y 19 5 
Ehatif Wm 



i 1910-11. 

i ■ 

1 

1 1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15 


Acres. 

Acres, i 

1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Area irrigated 

628;874 

' 666,910 

665,614 

680,660 

680.696 

Ares assesJ'ed ... ... j 

661,258 

587,091 

666,846 

669,235 

666,161 


OEM. 

Agrkjilture 

and 

Irrigation. 

Water rates 
on Inunda- 
tion Canals. 


Perennial 

Canals. 


3helum Canal as a whole stood at Rs 1,66,62,968 ; the net revenue mV"' 
to date, after deducting interest charges and all other working 


CHAP. II-A. 

Agrieultee 

ani 

IrrigatioB. 

Fiiiauc-al re* 
suits of tlie 
Lower ^Jhelura 
Canal. 


Six-monthly 

irrigati(}n. 


The Shahpur 
Branch. 
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expenses, was Rs. IjlljlS, 358. The return on capital for the 
year, after deducting interest charges, was 18‘38 per cent. ; the 
value of the crops raised was estimated at Es. 2,69,62,302; 
occupiers’ rates amounted to Rs. 27,51,571, with an incidence of 
3'44 per acre assessed Whether this pitch of prosperity will be 
maintained depends largely on the effects of the Tripal Canal 
Project. 

Grave fears are now entertained lest the alteration in the 
winter-supply necessitated by the opening of the Upper Jhelum 
Canal may seriously reduce the matured areas. The Irrigation 
Officers hold that the cultivators will have no difficulty in adjust- 
ing themselves to an intermittent supply in the cold weather, 
either by putting a larger proportion of the land under hharij 
crops, or by adopting methods of cultivation better calculated to 
conserve moisture. It remains to be seen whether the colonists 
have the requisite ada])tability. 

The Gondal and Sdhlwdl distributaries do not run for more 
than 8 or 9 months in the year, the reason being that they com- 
mand villages in which the spring level is so near the surface as 
to threaten water- logging. The area commanded by these distri- 
butaries is only 5,716 acres, and only 3,125 acres are matured 
from them on an average of years. These areas are included in 
those given above for the Lower Jhelum Canal. 

When first the Triple Canal Project was sanctioned, it was 
apprehended that the working of the inundation canals might be 
seriously impaired, and it was suggested that it would be wise to 
anticipate trouble by constructing a kharij distributary of the 
Lower Jhelum Canal, to supersede them. All sorts of op ini ons 
were expressed by various Canal and Revenue Officers, but even- 
tually, in 1906, the main channel was actually dug from Ohak 
Raib, near Malakwal, on the main lino to Saidal, near Jhawarian 
from which point the Branch was to coincide with the Western 
Station Canal, tailing into the Sahlwal Canal just north of Shah- 
pur. It was then found to be impossible to arrange satisfactory 
terms with the owners of the private canals : they were utterly 
unwilling to link up their canals with the Branch, except on 
terms which made the whole scheme financially impossible. 
After years of correspondence and negotiation, they refused in 
April 1916, to accept an offer of irrigation for all their own lands 
at a rate equivalent to their usual expenditure on upkeep, main- 
tenance, and royalty, and the right to collect a quarter share 
in kind on all lands on which they had previously done so, on 
payment of the same rate. It is understood that the Lranch will 
now be definitely abandoned, and the eight lakhs of rupees already 
spent on it may be considered almost a dead loss. 
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Tbe Lower Jlielum Canal Circle is in charge of a Superin- 
tending Engineer, whose head-quarters were in 1916 moved from 
Jhelum to Sargodha. Under him are three Executive Engineers 
each in charge of a division. The Eirst Division has its head- 
quarters at Easdl and includes the Main Line, and 4 of its major 
distributaries with a total distributary mileage, major and minor, 
of S4 miles : it also includes the two Provincial Canals. The 
Second Division has its head-quarters at Sargodha and includes 1 
distributary of the Main Line, 21 distributaries of the Northern 
Branch, 32 distributaries of the Southern Branch and Khadir 
feeder, and 16 distributaries of the Southern feeder ; the total 
mileage is 394 miles ; it also includes the Imperial Inundation 
Canals. The^ Third Division also has its head-quarters at 
Sargodha and includes 41 distributaries of the Northern Branch, 
9 of tbe Southern Branch, and 17 of the Sulki Branch, with a 
total mileage of 602 miles. Tlie kJiarif distributaries are in this 
division. 

The occupiers’ rates now in force on the Lower Jhelum 
Canal are in two schedules. Schedule B applies to (1) all 
villages in Bhera Tahsfl irrigated from the Eb^dir Feeder or 
Distributary; (2) all villages in Shahpur Tahsfl, except (a) Vegowal 
and [h] villages irrigated from the Sahiwdl feeder and kharij 
distributaries ; (3) the following Chaks in Sargodha Tahsfl ; 
Nothern Branch— Nos. 89, 93, 94, 95, 103, lOd, 106, 108, 110, 
112, 116 to 174 inclusive ; Southern Branch — Nos. 60, 61, 63, 13i, 
133, 134, 135, 137 to 141, and Chak Jodh. Schedule A applies to 
all other estates : — 



Schedule A. 

Schedule B. 

Petail. 

Flow. 

Lift. 

Flow. 

■ : . Lift. . ' 


Rs A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

I.—Stigarcane, waternuts 

JO 0 0 

1 5 0 0 

7 8 0 • 

3 12 0 

11.— like ., 

6 4 0 

8 2 0 

4 0 0 

2 0 0 

HI. — Orchards, gardens, tobacco, 
indigo, vegetables, drags, 
poppy, melons. 

5 U 0 

2 8 0 

( 

S 0 0 

3 4 O(o) 

2 8 0 

1 10 0(a) 

lY. — Cottons, fibre.^, dyes other than 
indig>i, oilseeds, maize, all 
rahi crops except gram and 
masur. 

3 12 0 

1 14 Oj 

8 0 0{j) ; 
2 8 0 1 

1 8 0(S) 
14 0 

Y,— AU other IcJiarif crops, gram, 
masur, and all crops grown 
for fodder. 

2 8 0 

14 0 

2 0 0 

10 0 


(a) Wheat only, 

(h) Cotton and oilseed only. 


CHAF. IIM. 

Agriculture 

and 

Irrigation. 

Canal ad* 
mimstration. 


Water rates 
on the Lower 
Jhelum C&nal. 


€MEn-A. 

Agriculture 

Irrigation. 

Water mtea 
on the Lower 
Jhelnm Canal. 


Weill, 
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Detail 

Flow.'.' 

Lift. 

Flow 

Lift. 


Ils. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 1 

K8. a. p. 

Bs. A. P. 

VI. — Single watering before plough- ' 
ing not followed by a canal- 
irrigated crop in the same or 
next harvest. Crops grown 
on the moisture of a previous 

14 ol 

0 10 0 1 

14 0 

i 

1 

i 

■ i 

> ■ ■} 

0 10 0 

crop. 

VII — Single watering before plough- 
ing lor rahif followed by a 
rabi crop. 

VIII.— Grass and colony plantatioos — 

2 8 0 

14 0 

2 8 0 

i'.': "■ 'J 

14 0 

V<) any number of hhar'tf 
waterin,.; 

14 0 

0 10 0 ! 

1 1 4 0 1 

0 10 0 

{ii) one rahi watering ; 

14 0 

I 0 10 0 

114 0 

0 10 C 

{U%) more than one rahi water- 
ing. 

2 8 0 

j 14 0 

1:;: f 

;2/'s O' 

1 , 

14 0 


The number of wells in use, wbicb had increased from 4,646 
at regular settlement to 6,866 in 1893, is now 6,700 : that 
is to say, there has been no great decrease in the number of 
cylinders since settlement. But the average chdhi'&resb per well 
is now only 20-| acres, instead of 34, and the area of chdhi crops 
19 acres, instead of 25. It has already been shown that the chdhi 
area has dropped from 236,524 acres to 137, 36 i, Moreover out 
of this total, 23,48 i acres are chdhi-nahri, and would probably go 
out of cultivation at once, if they failed to get their first water- 
ings from the canals, owing to the water being brackish. It has 
been shewn in Chapter I, Section A, how the canal has supplant- 
ed the wells in the Ohenab Circle and the Ara. It is only in 
the Jheluni valley and the Sdn basin that the wells are really 
important now. 

Facility of irrigation from wells depends (1) on the quality 
of the water, (2) on its depth below the surface, (3) on the 
continuity of the supply. In the river valleys and those parts 
of the Bdr uplands which adjoin them the subsurface water is 
almost everywhere sweet ; there is, however, a noteworthy excep- 
tion in a belt of land running along the drainages known as 
Edniw4h and Didhdr, where the subsoil water is impregnated 
with salt to such an extent as to injure the crops in dry years ; 
there is some reason to believe that in this tract the effect of the 
spread of canal irrigation across these drainages has been to 
increase the iahaess of the well water, and the state of the crops 
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Imgation. 

Wells, 
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irrigated from wells in that area should be watched. In the BAt twap n a 

rivers the water in the weliris often ® 

thTlhtshAb-Sn*^' ®'^^^^ plains portion of 

theSvS^ S narrow strip immediately along 

nnit? subsoil water is so impregnated with salt as^ to be 

useless for _ purposes of irrigation and in many places un- 
linkable, so that irrigation from wells in that large tract is al- 

£if f generally sweet, even close to the margin of the 

to water, tha "iatl% 
ncreases as one goes away from the channels of the rivers, even 
n greater proportion than the rise of the land surface above sea- 
l7 iof "" nver valleys the depth to water varies from about 
lo feet near the river to about 30 feet near the edge of the Bdr 
^^0.i5i<^^°duction of canal irrigation has had a marked 
effect in raising the water-level in the Jhelum Circle, where in 

many places mstead of 200 pots on the Persian-wheel onlv 130 

or less are now required ; this effect has been greatly enhanced by 

^ subsoil level at the old 

head-quarters station has risen to within 6 feet of the surface and 

Ib! toundations of some of the buildings threaten to subside. In 

to water varies from 40 to 55 feet. 

In the Thai the depth to water is 56 feet or more. 

The continuity of the supply of water depends on the nature 
of the substt ata; in many parts of the district there is a sub- 
stratum of waiter-bearing sand through which water percolates 
regularly and rapidly into the well. This is called the sach, 
and the success of a well depends on whether it has been sunk 
far enough to reaeh_ this stratum. If the saoh has not been 
reached the water is soon exhausted and the well cannot be con- 
stantly worked, so that the area it irrigates is small. In the 
Chenab valley as a rule the sach is better the farther one goes 
from the nver, and the wells near the river are more easily 
gchausted and irrigate a smaller area than those towards the 

Almost everywhere in the district the wells are made of 
burnt brick set, not in mortar, but in mud, and so good is the 
subsoil that such wells last for many years. In the Bar such 
wells practically last for ever, and many old wells made by the 
former inhabitants centuries ago were, before the canal came, 
dug out, repaired and set agoiag. The site of such a well is 
sometimes discoyered by noticing that goats will not sit oyer it. 
ihe cost of a well depends chiefly on the depth to water and 
yanes from Rs. 150 near the riyer to Rs. 700 or more inland. 
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An ordinary well in the river valleys may be taken as costing 
about Es, 400 besides the peasant’s labour. In the hills the 
cost varies from Es. 400 to Rs. 1,000 according to the extent to 
which dressed stone is used. 

When a site is to be chosen for a new well the land’ owner 
calls together his Mends and procures Be. 1-4-0 worth of gur. 
The experienced men among them consult as to what would be a 
good place, and select if possible ground raised slightly above the 
level of the land to be irrigated. They try to get a site towards 
the north, as it is found by experience that water flows better 
to the south than to the north ! This idea is probably due to the 
general slope of the country being southwards. It is also found 
that water does more work when it flows nearly level with the 
ground than when it flows at a higher level. When the site has 
been chosen a bleasing is prayed for {diia Mier akhi), a potful of 
water is poured on the place, and a lump of the gnr put on it. 
Then the most respectable men present take a spade (kalii), and 
all holding it together strike it into the ground to mark the spot 
chosen {thappa mdrnd ) ; the younger men tb.en commence the 
excavation and the rest of the gur is distributed. 

The universal means of irrigation from wells is the Persian 
wheel, the wood- work of which costs about Its. 60 or 70, 
Sometimes this apparatus is set up on the bank of the canal or 
of a branch of the river, when it is called a fhaldr. The rope- 
and-bucket apparatus is used only for the purpose of raising 
drinking-water from the deep wells in the Thai. The cost of 
irrigation depends chiefly on the depth to water. Nowadays 
there is little well-eultivation, except where the water-table is 
reasonably high, hut twenty years ago, things were different. 

‘^In the river valleys small ballooks are strong enough to work the wheel, 
but in tlie deep wells of the Bar, where the wheel carjies 4} • pots, only the 
strongest cattle can work the well, and male buffaloes are most generally used, 
often costing Rs. 60 or more each. Here a well in full work requires i 8 
buffaloes, giving three pairs to each third of a well, and the owners of a well, 
sometimes six or -ten in number, generally get tenants to join them for the 
season, the produce of the irrigated land being divided between them in pro- 
portion to the number of buffaloes supplied by each.'” 

Even now, in the Thai circle, the cattle have to be sturdy, 
and cannot draw enough water for more than 7 acres from one 
well. 

In other circles also it is common for a number of land- 
owners to have shares in a well, but there it is usual for each 
sharer to work the well for a period corresponding to his share, 
irrigating his own land from the well for that period. 
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1 he area ordinarily cultivated with the aid of irrigation chap. n-A. 
from a well varies greatly in different parts of the district^, and AgrieiiHM 
so does the area annually harvested per well. Por the -whole and 
district the average area so attached to a -well is 20-| acres, and 
the average area of irrigated crops actually harvested is 19 acres, Weiu. 

The extremes are found in the Ara circle where 54 acres are on 
the average attached to a well, but only 24 acres give a crop in 
the year, and in the Salt Range where the area attached to a well 
averages only 2.| acres but produces nearly 4 acres of irrigated 
crops annually. 

The nature of the crops grown on a well varies considerably 
in the different tracts, and has been described in the various 
assessment reports. Por instance in the Jhelum Circle of Tahsil 
Shahp^u■ a -well on the average gives annually 20 acres of crop, of 
wMoh 3 acres are grov'n in the hharif mA 11 in the rahi. The 
Mar crop includes 1 acre of fodder, 1 acre of hdjra, -I acre of 
cotton, and acre of maize, china, sugarcane or rice, and the 
rabi crop 11 acres of wheat, acre of barley, half an acre of 
other grains, 3^^ acres of turnips, carrots and other vegetables, 

1 acre of miscellaneous fodder and half an acre of melons or 
tobacco. 

In the Bhera*Jhelum. Circle, there are 1 9 acres of matured 
crop, 4|- in the kharif and 14| in the rahi. 2 acres will he under 
Mjra with a little 'jowdr ; ^ an acre will be devoted to fodder, 
and of the remaining 2 acres, about one-tbird will be irnder 
cotton, an e<T[ual area under maize, and the remainder will pro- 
duce even more valuable crops— sugarcane, mehdi, and spices : 
in the raU 10 acres will produce wheat, and another acre will 
be given up to other food-grains and oil-seeds : 2-| acres will be 
set aside for turnips and other fodder, and the remaining acre 
will yield tobacco and other high-priced crops. In the Khushdb- 
Jhelum Circle there are only 18 acres of matured crop, in the 
hharif and 14| in the rabi ; these mil be ; — jowdr and tdjra, 

1 acre j other food-grains, | acre ; cotton, 4 acre ; fodder, 1 acre ; 
miscellaneous, acre ; wheat, 10 acres ; fodder and turnips, 2| 
acres ; melons, tobacco, etc., 1 acre- 

The water that has been poured on to the Jech-Dodb since Water-ierei 
1901 has had a very marked effect upon the spring-level, and con- 
sequently upon the amount of labour required to lift a given 
volume of water from a well. The Canal Department have been 
carefully recording the extent of the rise, and the result for 
three typical sections is given below : line IX is a section through 
Bhera town and the off-take of the Chenab escape ; line XI 
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Agri^ature i^® western boundary of Bhera Tahsil. 

and and line XIII is a section througli Shahpur and Sargodha 
feiigatlon. towns J ® 


Water-leTel. 


Section. 

Period of 
wliicli aver- 
age is tali: en* 

Depth below skobhb letel op the wateb shbpaob ih emit. 

Clienab 

bank. 

Bnddhi 

nala. 

Foot of 
mhlca. 

Top of 
nQ,hTea. 

.Highest, 
part of 
' the B4r 

Foot of 
Danda. 

j 

Jbelum 

bank. 

Line IX ... f 

1899—1903 

20-45 

30-6 

47-69 

, 61*99 

i 

j 73-17 

26-84 

10-79 

1 

1909—1913 

15‘48 

18'97 

' 26*62' 

41-22 

1 '47*66 

15-15 1 

8*31 

Pine XI ... J 

1899—1908 i 

16*93 , 

2i*84 

64*26 

69*21 1 

' 68-03 

10-60 j 

14-99 

A 

[1909—1913 

Xl*98 ' 

1316 

1’ 37*85 

51-60 

51-30 

5-67 1 

12-o8 

LineXIII... \ 

1899-1903 

2S'63 

33*86 

43*58 

65*46 

68’82 

11-70 

15-74 

.... 

1909—1913 

18*0 

26*94 

29*43 

51*20 

55-49 

-!!!l 

13-63 


Beats, Wages 
aad Priees* 

Land-rents. 


Cash-rents. 


Section B.— Rents, Wa^es, and Prices. 

Of the total cultivated area of the district about 58 uer 
cent. IS held by tenants-at-will paying rents in cash or in kind 
totbe owner or colonist Cash-rents are paid on 7 per cent 
and kind-rents on 61 per cent. The most important factor in 
the relation of^ landlord and tenant is the rapid development 
of cultivation in the Western Punjab, and the conseVent 
demand for more tenants m this and several other districts 
This puts the tenant m a very strong position, and, especially 
on Tveds and inundation canals, the landlord has to put up with 
very careless cultivation and the devotion of Iar|e arfas to 
fodder crops for the maintenance of the tenants’ numerous 
cattle. It IS only where there are unusual advantages of soil 
or water-supply, or where the cultivator is bound to the soil bv 
strong ties of sentiment, that any landlord can begin to exact 
rsiCic-roiits# 

The cash-rented area is_ mainly on the Lower Jbelum 
Oaml ; here the size of holdings in the proprietarv villages 
and the number of absentee landlords, encourage a system of 
contract under which the lessee pays all Governmen/charges 
and a fixed rent . per square or per Ula in addition. It will be 
seen from Mr. Eudkin s assessment report on this area that this 
system is commonest^ in the proprietary villages, and in the 
auctioned blocks; and owing to the difficulty of inducing at 
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feally ^good tenant to settle in the midst of fcattl e-thieves the®®***-**-®' 
former com mand much^lower rents than the latter ..,,4 RentsTages 

mi. prleeiSf 


Circle. 


Proprietary toas. 


■ Bhera Bar 
Bliera Chenab 
Sargodha Utia 


Sargodha Hetbla 4 0 0 
1 


Rs. A.,F, :,Es. A.. I\ 

5 0 0 to 7 0 0 

^ 0 0 „ 4 0 0 

4 8 0 „ 7 0 0 

6 8 0 : 


Sbabpur Ara 


Auctioned blocks. 

Bs. A. P. Es. A. P. 

7 0 0 to 12 0 0 

7 4 0 to 11 0 0 


Crown lands. . 

Bs. A. P. Eg. A. F. 

4 0 0 to 7 4 0 

3 8 0 ' to 7' 4 0 

" 4 0 „ 14 8 0 


Gash-rents, 


Ihe normal range of rents per acre over and above the 
Government demand, received for various classes of holding in 

ivmarked that "the 

range given for Crown lands on the Sargodha Utla Circle is for 
blocks on the Northern Branch only; on the Southern Branch 

thfl in some cases more 

Sth Poo^’ Sobhiga lands 

of the Hethla Circle do not command more than Es. 3. A o-ood 

many of tiiese rents date from a time when there was oomU 
derable uncertainty as to the productivity of the Jand and 
the water-supply. At present, the renting value of average 

In the remainder of the district cash-rents are very exoen- 
tional, and are in almost all cases taken by owners who are for 
some reason prevented from collecting in kind. Details will 
be iound in the assessment reports, but no valid deductions 
can be based upon the statistics. 

+V, ?y ^osf popular method of fixing rents, all over 

the distrmt, IS the division of the produce according to a fixed 
share. Before division various deductions are made from the 
30int heap by the menials and village servants, and in many 
cases the owner, or the tenant, takes a small proportion on 
account of certain expenses ; and even before the crop is brought 
on to the threshing-floor it has to submit to deductions on ac- 
count of fodder cut green by tenant or landlord, or sheaves 
claimed by reapers, and hinds. AU these customary aUowances 
are noted in the record-of -rights, and the share of crop entered 
as the landlord s due must be understood to mean his share of 


Eenli in kind. 
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, — ' the heap left for division on the threshing-floor, when they have 
^ been extracted, 

Ren^kmd Bj ^r the commonest share taken by the landlord is a 
half of the grain and straw : this rate is practically universal on 
all canal and flood-lands, as well as on the best -embanked fields 
of the Hill and Mohar circles. On the wells, a half of the grain 
(sometimes with a small portion of the straw), is generally 
taken ; but on the few wells now remaining in the Ara and the 
Bhefa Bar, the landlord has still in most cases to be content 
with one-third. In the Thai one-third of grain and straw is 
the prevailing rate, but in that circle there is comparatively 
little tenant-cultivation (14| per cent, of the total). In the 
Mohar 37 per cent, of the cultivated area held by tenants 
pays two-fifths, and 30 per cent, pays one third or less, and 
in the hills (in some of the weaker estates of the Tappa and 
Vanhar) 16 per cent, pays two-fifths and two per cent, one-third. 
Wherever the rate is now less than a half, there is a gradual 
tendency upwards towards that fraction, and it must, undoubt- 
edly, be considered the normal rate for the district. 

Bents on But although the share of produce taken on canal lands is 

cw» lands. eYery^here the same, actual rents vary greatly in value accord- 
ing to the extent to Avhich the landlord is able to saddle the 
tenant with a share of the (iovernment demands on account of 
land revenue and water-rent. This is almost entirely a matter 
of local fashion, and is practically independent of economic 
considerations. With few exceptions the following rules mav 
be said to hold good : — • " 

On the Lower Jhelum Canal (including JeharU distri- 
butaries) 

(a) ill old proprietary villages -tine tenant pays half 
the water-rate, and the landlord pays half the water- 
rate and all the land revenue. But on 23 per cent, 
of the cash-rented area in the BJiera Bar, the tenant 
pays half the land revenue as well as half the 
water-rate ; while on 27 per cent, of the same area, 
the landlord pays the whole of the Government dues, 
but collects a contribution in cash of about fie. T-4-0 
per Mia from the tenant. 

{b) in colony chahs—the tenant in nearly all cases pays 
half the water-rate and half the land revenue • but 
on about 11 per cent, of the Sargodha Bar Hethla 
Circle the landlord pays ali dues, and the tenant 
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pays a contribution of anything up to Ee. 1-8-0 per chae ii-b. 

Rents, Wages 

II. On the Imperial Inundation Canals (I <?., the Eastern 
and Western Station and Sahiwal Canals) : — Rents on 

canal lands. 

(a) in Jhaioaridn and milages to the east of it — 'the 
tenant either pays half the water-rate and half 
the water-adTantage-rate ; or else the tenant pays 
all the water- ad vantage-rate, and the landlord pays 
the remaining charges. 

ih) toes of J ha tcaridn— the landlord pays all dues. 

Altogether on these canals the owner pays 92 per 
cent, of the water-advautage-rate ; 98| per cent, of 
the water-rate ; and all the fised land revenue. 

111. - On the Provincial Canals {i. e., the Eaniwah and 
Gorbynwah) : — 

(a) on the Bdnnodh — generally the tenant pays half 
the water-rate and half the water- advantage-rate ; 
but on 23 per cent, towards the tail of the canal 
the owner pays all dues. 

(b) on the Corbymodh —the landlord pays all dues. 

IV. On the private canals : — 

(a; on lands owned hy the canal-oioner— the owner 
pays the water-advantage and royalty-rates out of 
his half-share of the produce. 

(6) on lands owned by persons other than the canal 
owners — the canal-owner takes one-quarter of the 
produce (chahdram), and pays the royalty-rate. 

The subsequent adjustment between landlord and 
tenant is then made as follows : — 


Method o£ adjustment. 


Landlord takc^ | share and paya ^ wuter-advantage-rate 
Tenant „ 

Landlord takes | share and pays all water-advanthge-rate 
Tenant takes f share and pays no water-advantage-rate 
Landlord takes 4 stare and pnys water-advautag e-rate 
Tenant takes ^ shateand pays J water -advantage-rate 
Landlord takes \ share and pays all water-advantage-rate 
Tenant takes J share and pays no water -advantage-rate 


Bhera. 

Shahpur and 
Sargodha, 

L 

Acres. 

Acres. 

4,677 

: 


3,085 

50 

54U 

2,128 

14,771 
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Rents, Wages 
and Piees. 

Rents on canal 
lands. 


Deductions 
from tbe com 


CHAP.ii-B. Prom this it will be seen that rents are highest on Crown lands 
in the Colony, and lowest on the private canals of Shahpur 
Tahsll As compared with the chalidrami lands on the private 
canals, the lands irrigated by Government inundation canals 
give the landlord a better return, since the maximum water-rate 
is Rs 2-8-0, whereas the value of a ohaMram is not less than 
Rs. 4-S-O on an average and is often a great deal more ; so that a 
land-owner on a Government inundation canal who has to pay the 
whole of the water- rate is no worse off than a payer, 

who gets I of the total heap, while an owner who can get half 
the water-rate from Ms tenant is at least Rs. 3-4-0 per acre better 
off than a chahdram payer who only gets J of the total heap. 

Large deductions are made from the common heap of grain 
before division between the landlord and tenant These deduc- 
are generally very considerable, and are usually made'* in 
the form of so many topds (a measure of capacity) per local 
maund or per plough paid to village artisans, menials and others 
who perform some service or have some claim, such as the black- 
smith, carpenter and potter, the labourers who reap, thresh, win 
now or carry the crop, the attendants on mosque and guest-house 
the barber and even the beggar who goes about the village. Some 
detail of these fees will he found further on under the head of 
village menials. In the assessment c ilculations liberal allow'ances 
have been made for all these deductions everywhere, amounting 
in the area under fixed assessment to one-sixth of the total cron 
on lands irrigated from wells, and one-eighth on other classes of 
cultivation. 

In the perennially irrigated area there are great diversities 
of custom. Mr. Rudkin estimated the total deductions (includino- 
reapers’ and cotton-pickers’ wages, the fodder allowed to the 
tenant, and the seed supplied by the owner) to amount tn flip 
following percentages of tbe gross produce:- 


Division of 


Circle. 

Percentage. 

Circle. 

'■■Percentage.;' 

Gheuab (Bhera) 


Bar (Bhera) 


Jbelttm (Bhera) 


Bar Uttla (>‘argodha) ... i 


Ara-3helum (Shahpur) 

' u ,'r 

Bar Hethia (Sargodha) 

, 20 


fodder between TlJ U 1 ^^*6^ Under fixed 

landlord and assessmeut for fodder allowed to be fed off to the well bnllnplro 
tenant. land irrigated from wells. It is usual for the landlord to allow 



as already explained, there are considerable differences from 
;e to village, according to the custom for adiustment of 
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Biyislon of 
fodder between 
landlord and 


the tenant to grow on the well two or three acres of turnips* ohap. ii-b. 
jowdr and other green crops, of which the landlord takes only a 
nominal share. Again in years of drought when fodder is very 
scarce, the tenant is allowed to cut the wheat green and to give 
it to his bullocks to keep them alive. In such a tract as the Ara 
Circle of Shahpur in a bad year as much as one-third of the 
wheat crop may be consumed in this way, the landlord practically 
getting no share of that portion of the crop ; and in rabi 1892 
after an almost total failure of the winter rains, it was found 
that nearly the whole crop on many wells in the Ohenab Circle 
had been consumed green in this way, so that there was almost no 
grain produce on those walls, and it was estimated that half the 
area of wheat in that circle had been used up as fodder before it 
ripened. On the other hand, in the case of some classes of land, 
an addition has to be made on account of the share of the straw 
taken by the landlord, which is sometimes of considerable value. 

Por instance, on nahri and sailab lands, the landlord generally 
takes half the straw as well as half the grain. In the case of wheat 
. the weight of straw averages 12 maunds per acre and its average 
price three annas per maund (in bad years it sometimes fetches a 
rupee a maund) ; so that the landlord gets on nahri and saildh 
land about one rupee’s worth of straw on every acre under wheat. 

According to the calculations detailed- in the assessment 
reports, the average value of kind rents on each main class of soil 
in the different assessment circles is as follows : — 


Casli value 
of kind reats. 


I 

Tahsil. j 

Circle. 

Oheihi 

1 

Nahri or 
dbi, ! 

Sailab. , 

Bdrdnif I. 

i 

Bdrdni, II. 

Sdranif 

HI. 



Rs. 

A, 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

R 

Rs. A, P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

( 

Ghenab 

4 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 


8 14 

0 




Bbera ■< 

Bar 

4 

14 

6 

7 

3 

0 


3 

6 

0 



■ ' ' * ' ' ' 

1 

Jbelam 

8 

5 

0 

4 14 

0 

6 il 0 

3 

9 

0 



... 

( 

Ara 

3 

7 : 

0 

5 

0 

0 


1 3 , 

9 

0 




Bbahiiur .. 4 

Jbelum 

■5 


0 ' 


6 

0 

5 11 0 

1 

12 

0 


... - 


r 

Bar Utla ... 

1 4 14 

6 

7 

8 

■■ o:i 


3 

6 

0 



' « B « 

Sargodlm.,* < 















L 

Bar Hetlila 

4 14 

6 

5 

3 

0 


3 

6 

0 


... 

S*. 


Jbeluiu 

5 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

6 10 0 

r. 2 

1 

0 

1 ' ■. 



Khusliab... < 

Thai 

Mobar 

3 

*4 

0 

3 

*4 

0 : 

... 

1 S 

*4 

0 

t 

1 

13 0 

1 *0 0 
0 15 0 


Hill 

15 

6 

0 

13 

6 

0 


i ^ 

0 

0 

3 

15 0 

1 12 0 
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CHAP.ii-B. tvater charges, eto,, and of course there is an even greater differ - 
BentiTwages ^ village from year to year, according to the nature 

and Pi^es. of the season. These averages are based on very cautious esti- 
Cash — value ptice aud outtum, and allow liberal deduction for crop 

of Fmd rents, failure and expenses. 

Wages. A wages census was held in 1912, and it was found that the 

commonest rate for unskilled labour was 8 annas a day ; but in 
busy seasons, e.g., when the wheat crop is being harvested, or 
canal clearances are in progress, it is easy for an ordinary man to 
make from 12 annas to a rupee. The rate for canal clearance is 
Rs. 3 per 1,000 cubic feet, and the amount that can be excavated 
in a day depends upon the length of leading and the height of 
lift, but 260 cubic feet may be taken as a fair day’s w'ork. The 
Pathdns who come down in the cold weather and engage in the 
building of mud walls and other earthwork make 12 or 14 annas 
a day. The wages of reapers (whose perquisites have already 
been described) approximate to a rupee a day : cotton-pickers 
are for the most part women and childern, and they are generally 
content with 5 or 6 annas ; the harvesting of mehdi round Bhera 
brings in about 12 annas a day in seasons when the labour 
market is otherwise rather slack. 


Ploughmen are usually paid wholly in cash, at rates varying 
from Es. 7 to 11 per month, or wholly in kind, taking a quarter 
of the crop. 

Por skilled labour, the usual rates are Ee. 1 to Ee. 1"4*0 
a day for a carpenter or mason, and from 13 annas to a rupee 
for a blacksmith. But these workmen are also for the most 
part village servants receiving fixed allowances in kind for 
stated services rendered. It has been explained above that 
these allowances have been taken into account in calculating 
the value of rents. The rates vary from village to village, but 
the following table may be taken as showing the average in the 
old proprietary villages : — 




Kumbbe op tojpab^ albowep. 

Labourer or Tcamin, 

Service, 

Per well on 

Per plough on 


■ 

' .... 

chdhi lands. 

other soils. 

Loh£r 

Iron- work ’ ... 

24. 

4'''' 

TarKhfin 

Wood-work 

$1'. 


KabMr 

Pottery . 


*** 

MusalU 

General labour 


10 

KxxhUf 

Carrying the grain borne 

67 

12 


•A iopa is a measure of capacity, practically equal to 2 seers iu weight. 
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The rise in 
wages. 


The salt miners of Warehha get about 8 annas a day, with chap ii b 
extra emoluments for bagging and weighment. The coai miners " ' 

of Taidw^la get Ks. .2 per dav. Hents,wages 

Pluctuations in wages-rates depend almost entirely on the Variato,i„ 
local balance of supply and demand. If plague isabroaddurino*"'®®^®®- 
the hardest season, the pay of reapers rises^at once. If there 
has been a failure of rairs in the Khushdb Tahsil or in MidnwAli, 
the rates in Sargodha will fall, and if the irrigated harvest is 
short, as is apt to happen in a dry year, the rates will fall still 
further. Thus it happens rather paradoxically that wages will 
generally be lowest when the local prices of food-grains are 
hidiest. The range of wages is generally somewhat lower in 
the Salt Dange than in the plains, owing to the greater density 
of the population, and the fact that earthwork is generally done 
by the system of co-operative labour, known as vangar. 

It will be seen from Table 25 that there has been a very 
sudden rise in rates both for skilled and unskilled labour within 
the last 20 years, and especially within the last decade. Even 
at last settlement, the ordinary rate for unskilled labour was 
between 3 and 4 annas a day : the normal rate for canal excava- 
tion was Re. 1-9-0 per 1,000 cubic feet : skilled labour earned 
from 6 to 1 1 annas a day. As recently as 30 years ago, it was 
possible to engage a day labourer for 2 annas. In general it may 
be said that wages doubled between first and second settlements, 
and again doubled between second and third settlements. And 
with the new demand for labour on the Lower Bari Doab 
and Upper Jhelum Canals, and the prospect of railway construc- 
tion on a large scale from Ohiniot to Khushab, there is likely 
to be a still further rise. 

Table 26 shows the retail prices of the principal articles of Prices of food, 
food in quinquennial averages up to 1900 and for every year 
since. In 189d, Mr. "Wilson wrote as follows : — 

Taking the average of the 16 years, 1850 to 1864, which 
cover the period of settlement operations, as representing the 
prices of last settlement, and the average of the last ten years 
as representing the prices now prevalent, it may be said that that 
quantity of each ai’ticle which would then have fetched Rs, 100 
in silver, now fetches as follows : - Wheat Rs. 195, hdjra Rs. 188, 
jowdr Rs. 186, gram Rs. 189, barley Rs. 184, tdrdmint Rs. 133, 
guf Rs. 166, (Mna Rs. 19 -% cotton Rs. 125, and giAiRs. 179; 
that is to say, the principal food-grains — wheat, Idjra^ jowdr, 
gram and barley, which together occupy three-fourths of the area 
under crop — have each increased in money value more than 80 
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per cent, since last settlement, and the price of wheat, which is 
by far the most important, has practically doubled. Making 
some allowance for the distance of the peasant from market, 
and the low prices of the Tillages as compared with the towns, 
I hare assumed the following prices as the basis of assessment 
calculations throughout the district (in seers per rupee) : — 



Wheat. 

pq 

s 

O 

CES 

Barley. 

e 

1 

g 

Cb. 

1, 
g , 

rT <» 

O ^ 

O 

IS 

•«s» ' 

o 

: 

Cb. 

f fteen years, 1850-“^4 

41 

47 

■ 

52 

51 

57 

36 

17 

15 

69 

H 

Thirteen years, 1865— -77 

26 

80 

34 i 

82 

88 

32 

13 

11 

41 

2 

Average prices for tiie 
ten years, 1878—87. 

21 

25 

28 

27 

81 

27 

11 

12 

36 

If 

Average prices assumed 
for assebsment pur* 
poses. 

25 

SO 

35 

35 

1 

40 

85 1 

15 1 

15 

45 

2 


Por the six years since 1887 the average harvest prices for 
the district calculated in the same way have been as follow^s (in 
seers per rupee) : — 



The prices of all produce have, therefore, been considerably 
higher during the last six years than during the previous ten, 
and although at this moment (189i ) owing to good harvests 
here and low prices in England, grain is cheap, there is no reason 
to suppose that the prices assumed for assessment purposes are 
in any case too high. Indeed in some cases they are obviously 
too low, ■ 

Events have shown that this last remark was fully Justified, 
but in subsequent reassessments the same caution h as been 
observed. The following rates assumed for assessment purposes 
by Messrs. Rudkin and Leigh are clearly very much lower than 
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Prices in annus per mannd. 

Wheat. 

JBdjra 

4. 

s 

4 

I ■ 

S 

U 

% 

S .«3 

'SI 

rs 

• Bents, Wages j 

pi and Prices. 

o s Prices of food. 1 

o 

Price IS assumed by Mr. Rudkin ... 

m 

28 

26 

28 

22 

52'. 

' 

80 

■ '■■■:: 'i; 




i i 

1 { 

28 

) 


? 

Prices assumed by Mr. Leigh 

36 

30 

26 5 

1 1 

{ 24 

42 

88 




( : (a) 24 

3 



Average note-book prices ( 1902— il) . I 

38 

34 

32 

31 

26 


97 

Average note-book prices (1909 — 13) . . i 

47 

42 

41 

36 

35 

i 

61 

107 j 


Causes aud 


(a) Assumed for the 'I hal Circle. 

The history of prices since August 1914 is mainly a series 
of war speculations, prices rising and falling very abruptly in a 
manner entirely abnormal. So far as can be judged, the average 
of pinoes when peace is established is likely to be nearer to the 
average of 1909 - 13 than to that of 1902 — 11. 

It has been calculated in the Assessment Eepoi't for Khushab, 
and Bhera-Shahpur that the effective rise in prices since 1888 
has been something like 3a per cent, and in 1888 the rise in 
comparison with the beginning of the regular settlement was 
shown to be 80 per cent., so the present range of prices must be 
at least 143 per cent, higher than those which prevailed 50 years 
ago, whereas since that time the incidence of the revenue has 
only been raised 40 per cent. 

The main reason for the steady rise in prices is that there 
is an almost unlimited European demand for the most important elect of rise 
staples produced in the district — wheat, cotton, and oil-seeds in 
particular— and the successful harvesting of an extra half million 
acres of crop, though an event of enormous importance to the 
district, has very little effect on the world-market. 'I he direct 
communication with Karachi afforded by the Jech-Doab and 
Sind-Sagar Railways is of course a great advantage. Prices are 
very slightly affected by local abundance or scarcity; it will ho 
seen from Section H that famine in the ordinary souse is unknown 
in this district ; but when, as happened in 1908 and 1909, there 
is widespread scarcity in other parts of India, this district is at 
once able to reap the benefit of the high prices obtainable, When 
a fodder famine occurs, as happens not infrequently in Khushab, 
large quantities of fodder are imported from irrigated tracts, 
includiug the Jhelum Colony, so that one part of the district 
benefits by the difficulties of another part. 
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CHAP ii-B standard of living of the peasants has been generally 

— ■ described in Chapter I, Section Os and various innovations in 
Wcfr matter of dress, housing, furniture and food have been 

— ‘ noted. But neither the enhancement of wealth nor the accession 

dit'o^if the" 0^ has been evenly distributed over the entire popula- 

pcopie. tion. Much of the gain from improved prices has gone into the 

pockets of the shopkeepers, who have made more progress than 
any other class in the matter of housing and jewelry. Men 
drawing a fixed salary from Government are of course relatively 
worse off now than they used to be, for they have to pay cash 
for everything they eat or use, and cash prices, whether for food, 
clothes, house-rent or domestic service, have risen greatly, and 
there has been no corresponding enhancement of salaries. In 
Sargodlia especially, where the standard of living and the scale 
of prices are such as might be expected in a young town of new 
found wealth, there are constant complaints from officials of the 
lower grades as to the difficulty of making both ends meet. In 
the case of officials who might have charge of a circle in the 
district, a transfer to tahsil or district headquarters is regarded 
as a punishment, itnless there is a hope of accelerated promotion. 

It might be supposed that all who own or cultivate land 
must have Ijenefitted greatly by the rise in value of their pro- 
duce, but there are various . reasons which tend to reduce the 
benefits actually received. Let us consider first the ease of a 
tenant, with no land of his own. The supply of tenants is less 
than the demand for them, and so a tenant can generally take up 
as much Innd as he likes. But the amount of money he can 
save in the year depends upon the number of mannds of produce 
he can raise and the amount of dairy produce and stock which, 
he can sell. He is in most cases incapable of intensive farming 
and only gets a moderate outturn per acre ; and he cannot plough 
or irrigate more than a limited area in the year. In other words 
his mt thods of culiivation are incapable of giving a very large 
yield in the year. Out of this yield lie has to feed and clothe 
himself and his family, maintain his bullocks, pay the landlord 
his rent (which in most cases includes a share of the Govern- 
ment demand), and, it must be remembered, bear his share o! 

■ the burden thrown on the community by the inadequacy of 
salaries alluc ed to above. Many tenants are clearly of opinion 
that what pays them best is to put under crop only enough 
land to produce grain and cotton enough for their daily needs, 
and to "rely for their surplus on their live stock, which can be 
grazed free of charge on the village waste and the fallows, and 
provide a form of produce in which the landlord claims no 
share and the Governmeat no revenue. But the tenant is, if any 
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tiling, even less effloient as a stock-raiser than lie is as a ctiltip-a- 
tor, and so lie uiakes very niucli less income than lie very well 
migiit. Now consider the case of the land-owner who does all 
his cultivation through tenants ; it follows from what has been 
said that the crop brought on to the threshing-floor for division 
will be as small as the tenant cares to make it. And a landlord 
who tries to insist on greater attention to marketable crops and 
less to cattle and fodder, is apt to find himself left without tenants. 
Of the rent- receiving landlords, the private canal-owners are 
in far the strongest position ; for they can attract tenants by the 
bait of a canal-supply for wliich no water-dues are payable, ,aud 
no ofiioialshare to be propitiated. Hence they are in a position 
to insist that each tenant must grow a reasonable area of wheat 
and cotton. In these ciroumstances they are able to derive full 
benefit from the rise in prices, and there is no doubt that such 
ofthesemeuas take a reasonable amount of interest in their 
estates have enhanced their incomes enormously in the past 
forty years. There remain for consideration the landlords and 
colonists who cultivate ail or some of their holdings them- 
selves. The amount of money such men are able to save in the 
year depends partly on ti e extent lo which their holding exceeds 
the area barely sufficient to maintain the family, and partly on 
the extent to which they are assisted in cultivation by relations 
and friends. If a man has only just enough land to support him 
and his family, he clearly has to make his surplus income by work- 
ing as a tenant for some one else, and unless he can find a re- 
lation or friend to rent land to him, he will probably resort to 
the happy-go-lucky methods of tenancy described above. If he 
1 as more than he and his family can cultivate, he will clearly 
make a substantial surplus ou the area self-cultivated (for he is 
practically supporting himself as tenarxt and paying rent to him- 
self as landlord), and from the balance he will make much or 
little according as he finds tenants Avhose interests coincide with 
his own or not. Nest to the private eanal-owmer, the man in 
the strongest position is the holder of a colony grant who can 
summon assistance from a congested home-village. One can 
generally recognize in the Salt Range the house of an Awan 
with squares in the colony. And similarly, if one rides from the 
Jhelum valley into the colony, one can see a marked difference 
in the relative appearances of domestic affluence. Iffiere are, of 
course, matters which affect all cultivators equally, tending to 
' retard the rate of enrichment in relation to the rate of value- 
enhancements. I’hese are (^1) the increased expenditure on 
wages and material ; (2) the periodical revisions of the schedule 
of water-rates, the land revenue settlement^ the local cesses and 
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so forth ; (3) the oceasioTial necessity for having to buy hack dear 
wliat he sold cheap at harvest time ; (4' the utter incapacity for 
business and organization which puts him at the mercy of the 
local shop-keepers, and prevents co-operation in the introduction 
of expensive improvements or collective bargaining. 

There are two grounds for hope that in the near future the 
cultivator’s material condition will improve even more rapidly 
than in the past : the people are no longer helpless in the face 
of plague ; they have learnt to evacuate their houses at the first 
sign of a dead rat, and they tolerate fumigation and other pre- 
ventive measures ; hence it may be hoped that the ravages of the 
past decade will soon be made good ; and the co-operative move- 
ment has taken firm root ; the proportion of wealth remaining in 
the hands of the peasants will increase as the movement develops. 

The classes that have no land and make their living by 
unskilled labour have gained considerably by the general rise in 
values. They are paid either in cash or in kind. If they are' 
paid in cash, the rates of pay have risen more quickly than the 
price of necessities ; and if they are paid in kind, they get much 
of their pay in the form of high priced staples, while they are 
content to live on the low-priced millets, and pulses. In years 
when plague has depleted the labour-market, the reapers can 
make large sums, and there have been three such years in the last 
decade. Canal excavation is another form of employment which 
pays very well. But probably the improvement in their condi- 
tion merely amounts to a greater ability to Imy enough nourish- 
ing food and a more adequate wai'drobe. Perhaps the year’s 
savings will be invested in milch-cattle, if the labourer comes 
from a village where grazing is cheap. At most the unskilled 
labourer has hitherto only succeeded in attaining to decent comfort, 
and he has little margin for luxuries 

Section C.— Forests. 

In Table 27 will be found the details of reserved and un- 
classed forests by tahsils. Eeoeot measurements in Khushab 
shew that the area of reserved forests in that tahsfl is 267,617 
acres. These are of two distinct kinds, (a) the Salt Eange Eakhs, 
which consists of hill-sides more or less covered with phuldh, Md, 
sanaUha> and the other shrubs described in Chapter I : (6) the 
roMs in the Ohhachh and Thai, which are merely grass-lands with 
a sparse growth of jand, her, IdJcar, kari and Idna or phog. The 
former are controlled by the Extra Assistant Conservator, Jhe- 
lum Division, with head-quarters at Jheium ; and the latter, 
together with the small area of reserved forest in the cis-Jhelum 
tahsfls, by the Extra Assistant Conservator, Chendh Division, 
with head-quarters at Wazlrabad. 
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A forest settlement was carried out by Mr. Wilson in 1897, chap, n-c. 
and all questions of right were decided. In the Salt Bange all Forests. 
raMs except Sakesar and Keri are burdened with rights of 
grazing ; in the plains, no right to graze is admitted, but in each forests. * 
rahh certain Tillages are allowed to graze. Both in the hills and 
in the plains the general practice is to lease the grazing for the 
year to the Tillage or Tillages entitled or allowed to graze in each 
rahl’, for a fixed sum, which the Tillagers recoTer partly by 
leTying fixed charges on the animals of other -villages and partly 
by distributing the balance of the demand rateaMy oxer their 
own animals. The usual method of rating is to assess camels, 
buffaloes, cows, and sheep or goats in the ratios of 16, 8, 4 and 1 res 
pectiTely, In a few cases selected indmduals are giTen the lease, 
and allowed to recoTer fixed rates from all cattle ; and where no 
such indiyidual has been selected and the yillagers are unable to 
work the lease amicably, the gi’azing fees are realized by Groy- 
ernment direct. In these cases the rates realized are ; — 


Tabsjl Shnlipnr and 
Thai ^akhs * 


Tahsfl Bhera 


Kind of animaJ 


Camel 


Buffalo 


Cow or bullock 


♦There are special monthly rates in Rakh Rajar. 

The history of these State lands is thus giyen in the report 
of regular settlement : — sta\e tads - 

Prior to annexation no recognized village boundaries existed in the Bar 
and Thai jungles. Throughout this expanse, villages inhabited by various 
Muhammadan tribes, whose chief wealth consisted in cattle, were to be found 
very often at distances of 10 to IS miles apart. Owing partly to the scarcity 
of well water, and to the dearth of rain which is a characteristic of the 
Shahpiir climate, and to the presence of trees and shrubs on which camels 
feed, and to there being during some months of the year (if the fall of rain 
has been at all favourable) an abundance of grass, the people carried on 
very little agriculture, but tept up large flocks and herds. 

As the villages were few and far npart, disputes about grazing ground Disputes re- 
were of rare occurrence. There was land enough for all. But sometimes a 
dispute took place about the right of watering cattle at a certain pond or ^aore common 
natural tank. Two villages, situated a dozen miles apart, would perhaps in tban claims to 
a season of .»jdrought^ both assert a claim to water their cattle at a tank pasession of 
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than claims to 
possession of 
land. 

Clever expedi* 
•nts resorted 
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people to ob- 
tain large 
grazing 
grounds. 


Change since 
annexation. 


equidistant between their villages. In the endeavour to enforce their fancied 
rights, a fight would ensue, and the victors would probably build a few grass 
huts for themselves and their cattle, in which they would reside for a couple 
of months and then desert the place for some better locality. The defeated 
party of one year often turned the tables on their adversaries in the year 
after, and toot possession of the disputed water. Might was rights ana 
beyond actual possession, there was no test by which to judge as to what 
lands ought to be considered as within the boundaries of any particular 
village. 

When regular settlement operations commenced, the country having 
been annexed some five years, and the people having had such preparatory 
instruction as two summary settlements could afford, the knowing 

our respect for prescriptive- rights, determined to divide the jangle among 
themselves. They accordingly established little outposts, with a few men 
and a few head of cattle in each of them, at distances of several miles round 
the parent village, and proposed to encircle them all in one ring-fence which 
was to represent their village boundary. Had this arrangement been 
permitted, the result would bave been that the whole jungle, which may 
hereafter become valuable property to the State, would have been appro- 
priated by a few thousand cattle graziers, whose annual contribution of 
revenue does not in the aggregate exceed 35,000 rupees To show how 
preposterous were soma of the claims raised, Mr. Ouseley mentions that the 
present area of Lak, after converting large tracts originally included 

by the villagers in their boundary into. Government Tahh%^ still exceeds 
40,000 acres. 

Before the commencement of our rule, owing to the lawlessness of the 
times, however far parties took their cattle from the villages during the day, 
they brought them back to the protection of the village for the night. 
After annexation people became bolder. Small parties of men who would 
formerly have been afraid to have separated themselves so far from the main 
village, during the next few years sunk a Tcacha well and built a but or two, 
at some spot favourable for pasturage, five or ten miles from their village. 
More than this, as the people began to learn the weight which is attached 
by us to possession, they took to ploughing up and sowing small patches 
o 1 ground not equal in size to a quarter of an acre, at distances of from 
three to ten miles from their villages, the object being to try aud make 
good their title to all the intermediate grazing land between these patches 
and their village sites. Thus Mr. Ouseley writes (1859) ; Last year, when 
at Mitha Tiwdna, I had to visit a spot which was the subject of dispute 
ittetween the of Mitha and Ukhli Mohla, I found that the 

disputed boundary was nearly ten miles from one village and seven miles 
from the other. The dispute itself extended over five or six miles of desert 
and before I left the spot the zaminddn of Eoda in the Leiah district came 
up and declared that the land which I hid been looking at belonged to 
their village, which was six or seven miles away. During my ride I was 
taken by one party or other to see the marks of their possessions, which 
were little patches of ground of the size of a quarter of an acre or so, 
scattered over distances of a mile or more from each othtr, in which some- 
body had sown a few seeds of bdjra which had never ripened owing to want 
of rain. The existence of these spots appeared to be only known to a few 
men on ^either side j ^and on the recriminations which used to follow on 
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their being brought tj notice, I believe they were ploughed up and the seed CHAP n.c 
cast m secretly at night, and to negfecW alto Aher, a^he objit ™ '“tl”-'' 
not to attract the attention of the opposite party to the progress that was Fowshi- 
oSSnf«“ settlement should commence Ch^TTinoe 

^ ‘ annexation. 

demarcation of boun- m., • -i 

(lanes in the Bar should be earned out on the same principle as had Jie principle 

Sfl ■“ p.. yillage. were caUed L JiShowi SSS* 

ueaa or cattle they possessed, and they were allowed an area of waste land determinedon 

ealcnlated upon the number of their cattle, at 4 acres a head in the Bdr and 
T® or goats being counted as equal to an ox 

marked out boundaries arbitrarily 
without reference to the numbers of cattle, or rather, to any exact scale 
bared upon that number. The quantity of land that each village^as entitled 
to beiug once settled, every effort was made to draw out boundaries with a 

nrevpnT> possession, and where possession did not exist to 

prevent it, the village area was made of as compact a shape as was feasible^ 

But so averse were tbe villagers to this arrangement, that they threw every 
obstacle^ in the way of the persons employed for the demarcation of them 

after this demarcation was constituS 

It might have been supposed that the plan adopted would have led the 
people to exaggerate their possessions^ in order to obtain larg-e pasture 
grounds, but such was not the case. The people of this country ?re ^every- 
where suspicious, and here they seem to have thought that a trap was beibrn 
laid to extract from them the real numbers of their cattle, in order that th! ' 
information might be afterwards made use of to raise the assessment: they 

therefore, if anything, returned the number of cattle as too small. But the 
arithmetical standard was liberal in itself and was not too strictly applied 
every care being taken that the area allotted to each village should be more 

than amply suiBcient for ifcs greatest possible requirements. 

Kt _ tlie. first and Second Regular settlements, some 

® were granted on long lease for 

cultivation to various lessees ; the bulk of this area was granted 
to those who undertook to irrigate the land from inundation 
?• ™ construction, or to individuals whose services 

Mutiny required special recognition. Soon 
after Second settlement, it was decided that all the more impor- 
tant p’antees should be given the option of purchasing their 
pants at a cheap valuation or of renewing their leases for the 
term of settlement, with the option of further renewals, but no 
nght of ppchase. Nearly all seized the opportunity to purchase 
mmr gpnts, and only 6,618 acres are now held on long lease. 

Uther lesser pantees were given occupancy rights, as described 
m Chapter III, Section 0. Others again, who had grants in the 
Uar, became colonists, and their grants are merged in the 436,273 
acres of Government land allotted in the Lower Jhelum Colony. 


Subsequent 
bistory of 
State lands 
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Steps are being taken to disforest a considerable area of 
Eakbs Kbabakki and Shin Dbakki, on the borders of Talagang, 
with a Tiew to their being made oyer to the neighbouring villages 
for cultivation. 

Of the unclassed forests, the only ones, which have any 
importance as fuel and fodder reserves are the strips of land 
along the Gujrat-Jhang road on either side of Shahpur, known 
as Ohak Patri --north and (south. 'Ihese are fine plantations 
of grass and trees, interspersed with wells held by occupancy 
tenants, which are managed by the District Board. 

From the point of view of silviculture these forests are of 
no great economic value. Very few of them contain much tim- 
ber, and there are no regular fellings and replacements. But 
as fuel and fodder reserves for the countryside they are invalu- 
able, and in years of drought their existence is greatly appreciated 
by the villagers, as they contain much more vegetation than does 
the waste of the surrounding villages. They are also of value 
in the plains in that they add greatly to the financial^ success of 
large schemes of irrigation. There is of course a certain amount 
of friction between villagers and forest-guards, who are of neces- 
sity somewhat loosely sxrpervised, and instances of incendi trism 
sometimes occur, but these are promptly punished by the closing 
of the forest to all grazing for a period of five years. 

Section. D.— Mines and Mineral Resources. 

Salt is found all along the southern ridge of the_ Salt Range 
and especially near its base, generally associated with the red 
marl which is so conspicuous a feature of this part of the range. 
During the Sikh times the revenue from the excavation and sale 
of salt was realised by means of farms, the price at the mines 
being then one rupee per maund. It is now managed directly by 
the State, the price of salt at the mines being the actual cost of 
excavation plus the duty, which is at present (1916) Re. 1-0- 0 
per maund. There are outcrops of salt at many places, requiring 
to be constantly watched for fear of smuggling, but the only 
place in this district where excavation is now carried on is at the 
Rukhla Gorge about two njiles to the west of Warchha. ^ A por- 
tion of this mine was worked by the Sikhs, but their workings have 
now been abandoned as dangerous owing to no piUars having been 
left to prevent the roof falling in. The present workings are 
carried on on a scientific principle in a seam of salt, the thickness 
of whidi is 20 feet, increasing as it dips into the hill, the chambers 
and tunnels being so arranged as to leave a sufficient number of 
strong pillars to support the roof, and so as to admit the necessary 
amount of air to the workings. A new tunnel at a low level, 


years 


ago, 


proved some excellent 
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^ * Since tlie above was written the laying down of a single 6 feet gauge line between GunJjil 
Station^ and Warcblia Mandi has been taken in hand, and is expected to be completed before ‘the 
1st April 1917, The opening of this line will give a great stimulus to the Warchha trade. 
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seams of salt, considerably thicker than those hitherto worked. 
Chambers are now being excavated in the thickest of these seams. 
The salt is remarkably pure, only about 3 per cent, being foreign 
matter. The excavations are carried on by a special class of 
minors, called wddhas (cutters), 47 of whom are regularly em- 
ployed, the rate paid them being Es 6-8-0 per itO maunds. 
They are a sickly race, owing no doubt to the bad air they breathe 
in the mines. Tbeir net earnings amount to about 8 annas a day, 
but they work in the mines only for about 247 days in the year. 
These earnings the miners supplement by performing other duties, 
connected with the bagging and weighment of salt, for which 
they are paid at the rate of Ee. 0-14-6 per 100 maunds. 
Their women carry the salt out of the mines on their heads, a 
common load being from 60 to 80 lbs, in weight. The price 
charged for the salt is 1 1 annas per maund in addition to the 
duty. The quantity of salt sold and delivered, which for the five 
years ending 1882-83 averaged 123,767 maunds, was as follows 
during the past 5 years : — 

Tear, Mamde. 

1910- 11 ... ... ... 153,722 

1911- 13 ... ... ... 159,797 

1913-13 ... ... ... 166, 2al 

1913- 14 ... ... ... 181,730 

1914- 15 ... ... 141,554 


CHAP. n-D, 

Mines and 
Mineral “e- 
sourees. 

Salt. 


Average ... 148,405 

so that the amount of trade done is greater than it was 30 years 
ago, although the Warchha mine is still 9 miles from the nearest 
railway station,* while the railway has been brought close up to 
its chief competitor, the Mayo Mine at Khewra in the Jheluin 
District, at which the co*st of excavation is Es. 6-8-0 per 
100 maunds, but the same price of annas per utaund is charg- 
ed for the salt. The Warchha salt is by some consumers consider- 
ed to be of slightly superior quality to that of Khewra, The 
amount in stock at the end of the year was 12,440 maunds. The 
Warchha salt is carried away almost entirely on camels, and about 
three-quarters of the whole outturn is taken to Khushab whence 
it is mainly sent by boat to Multan and other places down the 
river. Multan last year took 114,2‘'0 maunds : the other chief 
markets for this salt are Bhakkar, Khushab and Jhang. The 
total realisation averaged for the three years ending 1914-15 
Es.^ 1,64,628, and the total expenditure of the Warchha beat, 
which includes 33 miles of the range, averaged Es. 20,042, being 


CHAE 
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Potasii salts. 


Coal 
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12 ‘97 per cent, on the gross receipts. On tMs beat there are 
employed a Superintendent and Inspector and 66 men, who hare 
to guard 18 posts along the rarge, besides the mine itself. The 
Katha beat also lies partly in this district. Its total length is 40 
miles, guarded by 10 posts, and its staff consists of one inspector 
and 26 men, costing on the ayerage Rs. 4,012 annually. Fo salt 
is excavated in this beat, and there is therefore no income. Not- 
withstanding the many opportunities for smuggling, this offence 
is very rare and no cases were prosecuted in both beats during the 
three years ending 1914-16. 

As in the mines at Ehewra and Niirpur, salts of potash 
occur in the salt at Warchha, distributed in irregular and discon- 
tinuous bands among the salt, from which it is hardly distin- 
guishable in appearance. I’p to now potash has been found in 
three chambers of the mine, and apparently these three occur- 
rences are all parts of one potash band : if so, this band has a prov- 
ed lateral extent of over two hundred feet. Exploration work 
has now been undertaken to ascertain more exactly the depth 
and lateral extent of the deposit. When first potash was 
encountered, it was considered to be inedible salt, and TYiiniTig 
at that point was discontinued : its real nature was first discovered 
by an ordinary miner— Karam Ilahi— who had been transferred 
to Fdrpur and set to work on potash deposits there. .’5e drew 
attention to the similarity of the Fiirpur deposits and the aban- 
doned seams at Warchha. 

There are at present two coal mines being worked in the 
district, on the southern slope of the Salt Range east of Katha 
Saghral, vi8., Taju Wala and Jhakkar Kot ; they are connected 
with the Sind-Sagar Railway at Dhak Station by means of a 
light line 12 miles tong. The seam of coal worked at these two 
places is of variable thickness, but averages perhaps 3 feet : it is 
norked by means of drifts from the outcrop, a wasteful method 
by which only the coal lying near the edges of the field is won. 
The total quantity of coal in both areas has been estimated at 
about 1,260,000 tons. In quality it is similar to that of Baudot, 
i. e., of the tertiary age ; it has been analysed as follows ’ 



Tam JFdla. 

Jhakkarhot, 

Moisture 

6-08 

7-60 

Volatile matter... 

31-01 

35-66 

Eixed carbon ... 

37-31 

46-60 

Ash 

26-60 

10-24 
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Excepting a small amount of excaration in 1890, the Taju W41a 
mine was first exploited on 1st April 1906 ; the Jhakkar Kot 
mine was worked from April 1906 till December 1909, and 
again from September 1912 it has been worked continuously. 
These two are collectively called the Katha Goal Mines and are 
leased to Messrs. Bhagwdn Dds, Ram Dds, Contractors of Rawal- 
pindi, for 16 years, ending 16 th January 1918. The terms of 
the lease are that the lessees are entitled to extract 1,040 tons 
every half year, on payment of a fixed rent of Rs. 130. Eor 
every ton of coal in addition exported or manufactured into 
coke a royalty of one anna is payable ; ground rent is also 
charged at 1 anna per acre. Since 1910 the collections have 
been as follows:— 


Year. 

Outturn in tons. 

Fixed rent and 
royalty. 

Ground rent. 

Esmabks. 



Ms. 

Be. 


1910 ... 

71B 

62 


•Includes arrears 





for previous 

1911 

1,804 

44 

684* 

years. 

1912 

8,227 

243* 

94 1 


1913 ... 

5,888.. 

311 

98 1 


1914 ... 

6,206 

503 

I 93 



In addition to these, two others, known as Chota Taju Wdla 
and Shamildt Naif, were worked from 1906 to 1909, and two, 
known as Pfr Chan Pfr Mine (Pail) and Naif North, were opened 
up in 1908, but coal was never successfully extracted. 

Small quantities of lignite have been found in the hills 
south of Sakesar, but not in workable quantity. 

Gypsum and mica are common in places, and traces of iron 
and lead have been found in the Range. 

Tar-shows have been noticed in Rakhs Khabakki, Mardwdl 
and Dhaddar. A license to prospect in this locality has been 
applied for by the Indolea Syndicate of 64, Oomhill, London, 
but has not as yet been actually granted. The Burmah Oil 
Company have also applied for a license to prospect in the same 
neighbourhood. In various other places in the Salt P^ange are 
springs the surfaces of which are discoloured by dims of pet- 
roleum ; such are those in the Sodhi Gorge, the Kuchhra and the 
Gosar torrents of Kufri, the Kalra spring just above Potha (near 
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Kathwai), the Garh^liwdla Gorge south of Kuraddhi and Tilio- 
tar^fala in Dchhali. 

The nummulitic limestone of which so large a portion of 
the hills is composed is used for building purposes, and great 
quantities of it have been removed from the mouth of the 
Eukhla Gorge near Warchha by the Bail way Engineers and 
used as ballast for the line. In a year about 10,000 maunds of 
limestone are brought from the base of the hills to Khushdb 
and Dhak (a distance of . 2 miles) on camel and pack bullocks 
and there sold at the rate of from Bs. 7 per hundred maunds 
to be used in the manufacture of lime or soap, or to be exported 
by boat and train to Jhang and Amritsar. 

In 1 916 lime sold at KbusWb at 7 or 9 annas per maund 
according to quality. Since tbe opening of the railway a large 
business in lime-burning has been started close to the railway 
stations from Harriya to Bhera, lime stone being brought from 
the hills near Khewra by rail at a cost of Es. 2-1-4 per hundred 
maunds, and wood got from the jungles of the Bhera Bdr at a 
cost of Es. 27-8-0 per hundred maunds. A hundred maunds of 
limestone give 60 maunds of lime. Altogether 10 kilns were 
at work in i9i 5 and the total outturn of lime was estimated at 
more than 36,000 maunds per annum. It sells on the spot at 
7 annas per maund, but is mostly exported by . rail to Lahore, 
Amritsar, MuMn and other distant towns. 

A peculiar sort of limestone {Manggar) is found near Sodhi 
and at some other places in the range. It lies in strata Just 
below the surface of the soil and when first excavated it is soft 
and" easily fashioned into, square blocks, but after a few days’ 
exposure to the air it becomes hard. It seems to be of the same 
nature as kankar [rore) which is found in small calcareous 
nodules just below the surface of the ground at some places in 
the Bar, but rarely in such quantities as to make it useful for 
road -making or lime-burning. 

Ketllar shot' is the term applied to the efidorescenee which ap- 
pears on the surface under the influence of evaporation and capil- 
lary attraction wherever there is much salt of any kind in the soil. 
Evidences of its presence are found all over the district, sometimes 
' in the form of barren strips and patches in the middle of an other- 
wise fertile field. Where there is much salt in the soil, it is 
absolutely barren. Kallar is most prevalent in the tract along the 
foot of the Salt Eange, beyond reach of the hill torrents, an'd in the 
Ara tract in the soutlj of the Shahpur Tahsil. There is a curious 
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MZaf plain immediately to the north of Sdhfwdl. In Shahpur 
Tahsil there is long strip of Aafiar-infected land stretching from 
Dhakwan to Bhakkar, and on along the line of the Didhai’, 
which the inhabitants ascribe to the excessive saturation of the 
soil by the great flood of 1893. In this tract wells are useless, 
unless worked in conjunction with canal irrigation. 

Saltpetre is manufactured in considerable quantities from 
the numerous mounds in the cis-Jhelum tract which mark the 
sites of former villages. Along narrow drain is dug on high 
ground and covered over with a filter made of twigs and grass, 
on which is sprinkled powdered nitrous earth from the old 
mounds. Water is then poured over the earth and filters 
through into the drain carrying with it in solution the salts 
contained in the earth. The dark brown liquid runs from the 
drain into a vessel placed to catch it, and from that is poured 
into a large iron pan, in which it is kept boiling until the 
solution approaches saturation when it is allowed to cool and 
crystallize. Its dirty brown crystals are crude saltpetre 
which is usually sold to the refiners. This rude manufacture 
is carried on during the dry months chiefly by Hindus of the 
shopkeeper class who are required to take out a license and 
pay Es. i for each pan used. It requires to be closely supervised 
to prevent the manufacturers from refining their saltpetre or pro- 
ducing edible salt. The manufacturer generally pays two annas 
a day to the owners of the nearest well who supply him with 
the water he requires ; and he usually pays the landowners 
a lump sum, varying with the quality of the soil and the con- 
venience of the site, for the privilege of being allowed to 
take the earth from the mound and fuel from the neighbouring 
jungle. In 1914, 21 mounds in Bhera and Shahpur Tahsils 
were leased by the owners in this way for Es. 10,366. Two 
mounds in Haripur are leased for Es. 4,000, and one in Vegowdl 
for Es. 1,600 ; two in the Ohak Patri for Es. 1,920, and one in 
Jah^nabad for Es. 1,000. 

The Crimean War and the Mutiny gave a great impulse to 
the manufacture of saltpetre, for the number of licenses to work 
pans rose from 694 in 1855 to 4,856 in 1858, and the selling price 
of crude saltpetre was then Es. 4 per maund. In 1864 the num- 
ber of licenses fell to 185, and the price to little more than 
Ee, 1 per maund. The number of licenses granted in 1892-93 
was 163, the number of pans at work 166, and the price of crude 
saltpetre from Ee, 1-6-0 toEe. 1-12-0 per maund. The manu- 
facture was carried on from about 80 mounds, chiefly situated 
|n the Bar and Axa tracts. In 1914 only 24 licenses were 
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granted, and only 24 pans ■were at woriv. The price of crude 
saltpetre has again risen to Bs. 4 per maund. The licenses are 
granted by the Deputy Commissioner. 

Crude saltpetre, manufactured as abo^e described, consists 
of a mixture of nitre, common salt and earth matter. It is 
refined at refineries specially licensed on payment of a fee for 
the year of E^s. 6(1 It is first dissolved in boiling water in an 
iron boiler till common salt is precipitated from the solution. 
The salt is removed and destroyed, and the boiling liquor 
drawn off into earthen vessels in which it is allowed to rest 
until earth and other impurities have settled. '! he clear liquor 
is then decanted and set out in a pan to crystallize. Next 
day the long pen-like crystals (hence called halmi) which have 
formed in the pans are removed and stored for sale. In 1892 
there were five licensed re&norie.s in the neighbourhood of 
Bhera and Midni with 41 boilers. Eefined saltpetre sold at 
Es. 5 or Es. 6-8-0 per maund and 26 licenses were given in 
that year for the export of 10,832 maunds of refined saltpetre. 
About 6,000 maunds went to Sukkur and Karachi for export to 
Europe and the rest went chiefly to Bannu and Edwalpindi 
for the manufacture of gunpowder to be used in Public ‘Works. 
In 1914, there were only 2 licensed refineries, with 15 boilers 
apiece, Eefined saltpetre was in 1914 worth Es. 10 to Es. 13 per 
maund : 12 licenses were given for the export of 3,977 maunds, 
all of which (except for 200 maunds sent to Eawalpindi and 
70 maunds sent to Dera Ismail Khan) went to the Canal head- 
works at llangla. 

Barilla (Miar or sajji), an impure carbonate of soda, is 
manufactured from ‘the or plant (salsola Grifiithsii) 

which used to grow in great quantities on the hard clay soil 
of the Bar and Ara tract of Shahpur Tahsf i south of the Lahore 
road. There are two varieties of the plant, one with white 
and one with red flowers. It flowers in October and is cut in 
November when ripe, and left on the ground to dry. It is then 
thrown in bundles into a circular pit five or six feet in diameter 
and about two feet deep in which a fire has been lit and there 
burnt, care being taken not to let the fire get too low or be 
smothered by too much fuel, until the pit is nearly filled with 
the ashes of the plant, which melt into a viscous mass. The 
operation lasts about twenty-four hours, and the quantity 
burned during this time is from one to two hundred bundles, 
each of about half a maund in weight. The contents of the 
pit are then well stirred and allowed to cool, a little dry earth 
being scattered oyer the surface to prevent eyaporation. The 
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pits are opened on the fifth or sixth day, when the barilla is 
found concreted together into a hard cellular mass something 
like the refuse of a brick-kiln. It is exported from this 
district chiefly to the north and east, towards Bawalpindi, 
Sialkot and Jhelum, and is extensively used in the manufacture 
of soap, paper and coarse glass, in bleaching and dyeing processes, 
as a medicine and as a substitute for soap. I'he price of khar or 
sajji appears to have steadily risen. In Sikh times its price 
was 6 or 8 annas per maund, in 1866 it was Ke. 1-2-0 per 
maund and in 1896 from Ee. 1-8-0 to Es. 2 per maund according to 
quality. The cost of manufacture is .estimated at 6 annas per 
maund. The plant is a. favourite food of camels, and has 
to be carefully protected from them if it is intended to manu- 
facture barilla. The plant was chiefly found in the large blocks 
of land owned by the State, and the right of manufacturing the 
alkali or of grazing camels on the plant as they found most pro- 
fitable was annually sold to speculators The income to the 
State from this source was Es. 8,000 in 1865 and averaged 
Es. 7,700 for the five years ending 1894-95. Previous to the 
severe drought of 1891 the income generally stood at about 
Es. 10,000. It varied considerably from year to year, as the 
growth of the plant depends upon the variable rains, and as 
heavy showers in the season of manufacture (November and 
December) may greatly reduce the outturn. In an average 
year the quantity manufactured probably amounted to about 
6,000 maunds. Since the advent of the Lower Jhelum Canal, 
the home of the salsola has been brought under the plough, and 
barilla is no longer manufactured in large quantities in the ois- 
Jhelum Tahsils. An inferior kind of barilla Mar is, made by a 
similar process from another salsola (the A Uni) plant near 

the foot of the Salt Eangc in the Khuskab Tahsil. This sells at 
about 1 or 2 rupees per maund and is used chiefly for washing 
clothes. About 6,000 maunds of this inferior barilla are annu- 
allv produced in the Khushab Tahsil, whence it is mostly export- 
ed to Lahore, Amritsar, Sialkot and Multan. 

Section E.— Arts and Manufactures. 


CHAP.n-D. 

Mines and 
Mine ai Re- 
sonrees. 

Barilla, 


In almost every village the cotton of the district is woven Arts and 
into coarse cloth [khaddar) from which the clothing of the “anofactures 
peasantry is made and which is exported in large quantities, weavi!^, 
Girot and Khushab being the centres of this trade. The weavers 
are usually Paoli by caste, and the importance of the cotton 
industry to the district can be seen from the fact that 37,132 per- 
sons were recorded in 1911 as subsisting on industries connected 
with the preparation and wearing of cotton : of this number, 
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16,831 were actual workers and 20,301 dependents, and of the 
workers, 6,490 were women, who do most of the spinning. The 
distribution over the different branches of industry is shown hep. 
The extent to which handwork has been supplanted by factories 
will be discussed below : — 


Arts and 
Maimfac* 
tees. 


Weaving, 


Worker, 


Dependeiits, 


Female. 


Cotton ginning, cleaning, and pressing 


Cotton spmiung, sizing, and weaving 


Pine cotton striped goods bordered Avith silk {Iwigis) of good 
quality are made at fChushdb, whore also are made good coloured 
hlies^ loom- woven checks, and diapered cloths (bulbul chashm). 

Parris, and the other scarf-like forms of silk popular, are 
woven, sometimes plain and sometimes with gold ends, at 
Khushab, wbicli has a name for silk-weaving and has sent good 
specimens to various exhibitions. At one time about 50 looms in 
that town were producing dai'ydis and lungis, but now the 
weavers are findiag it .more profitable to produce the coarse 
cotton fabrics, and only 6 persons were returned as actually 
working as silk-weavers in 1911. 

It may be mentioned that the flower- worked chaddar or 
ohrni of red or bine country woven cotton cloth ornamented with 
silk embroidery is worn in the district, but few are made for sale. 

Telt or namda rugs are made at Bhera and Kbushdb, in both 
white and grey, unbleached or coloured wool, decorated with large 
barbaric patterns of red wool merely felted and beaten into the 
surface. The white felts bear no comparison with those of 
Kashmir and parts of Rajpdtana, and the texture is so loose and 
imperfect that they seem to be always shedding the goat’s hair 
with which they are intermixed. The wool is not perfectly 
cleaned, and they are peculiarly liable to the attacks of insects. 
But they are among the cheapest floor coverings produced in the 
Province, costing Re. 1 per seer. 

Goat’s hair and camel’s hair are worked up into rope, as in 
most pastoral districts. At Nurpur, lots or country blankets are 
made ; they have no special character of colour or texture, but are 
very durable and warm. 
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The wares in wood and metal from this district which hare 
been sent to several exhibitionSj give an impression of great _ ■' ' 
technical aptitude, which seems to find hut little employment Arts and 
and scanty remuneration. It is a commonplace to say that there 
is in this country but little of the sub-division of labour, and none 
of the niachineryj vvhich make European products cheap ; but lapidary*" 
even in India there are few examples of the union in one crafts- 
man of so many trades as are practised by the Bhera cutlers. 

Long before the introduction of machinery the Shefldeld cutlery 
trade was divided into many branches, and the man who forged a 
blade neither ground it, nor haftod it, nor fitted it with a sheath. 

At Gujrat and Sidlkot the smith forges caskets and other articles 
of the lioftgar's trade in complete independence of the workman 
who damascenes them with silver and gold. But at Bhera, the 
same artijsan fashions the blade on the anvil, grinds and polishes 
it, cuts the hilts or handles from stone of mother-o’-pearl, and 
makes a leather covered sheath for dagger or sword. The favour- 
ite hilt is in the green, slightly translucent stone (sang-i-yashm) 
largely used in the basdr for amulets and neck beads, which has 
been identified as a very pure serpentine called Bowenite. It is 
found in masses in a gorge near Gandamak in Afghauistdn where 
it costs Ss. 3 per maund, but by the time it reaches Bhera it is 
worth Bs. 40 per maund. Some of it is a delicate apple-green, 
and other pieces are like verde antique marble. It is very useful 
in mosaic work. Besides knife handles and dagger hilts, it is 
fashioned at Bhera into caskets, paper-weights, cups, &o. The 
work is always liberally smeared with oil to remove the white 
marks left by cutting tools. 

A favourite form for a dagger hilt ends in an animal’s head. 

In the collections of arms in the possession of some of the 
Bajpdtana and Central India Chiefs, this design is seen beautifully 
wrought in crystal, and jewelled jade. The Bhera rendering is a 
very elementary attempt at a head. 

Other stones used resemble Parbeck marble, and are found 
in the neighbouring Salt range. The names given are vague, and 
seem to be applied on very slight grounds, Snleimdni paWhar, 
sang-i'jaraJi, pila patthar, sang-i-marma'^ are some of them, and 
they explain themselves. These are used for dinner knives and 
arms as well as for the ornamental articles made in stone . 

A pretty herring-bone pattern of alternate zig-zags in black 
and mother-o’-pearl is frequently used for hilts.' The mother-o’- 
pearl is imported from Bombay. The lapidary’s tools in use 
differ in no respect from those in use at Agra, and indeed all the 
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lapidary 

work. 


Wood-car- 

Ting. 


CHAP. ii.-E. world over where machinery and diamond-pointed drills are not 
used. A heavily loaded bow with wire string (or two for thin 
slices) is used for sawing, corundum and water furnishing the 
iron wire with a cutting material, while the grinding and polish- 
ing wheels are the usual discs of corundum and lac, turned with 
the drill- how for small work, or with the strap for heavy ; but 
always with the to-and-fro non -continuous revolution of Indian 
wheels. 

The best country iron, known at Bhera as cMna, is, in fact, a 
sort of steel ; and when this is used, some of the blades of Bbera cut- 
lery are of tolerably good quality, but it gets rarer yearly. Old 
files of English make are sought out and reforged into various 
forms. Old blades of stub and twist steel are often refurbished, and 
the ab or jauhar (the wavy markings in the texture of the blade) 
are still prized. These markings are rudely imitated for the benefit 
of English purchasers The blade is covered with a mixture of 
lime and milk, forming -a sort of etching ground on which, as it 
is dr;^ng oft, the artificer’s thumb is dabbed, with the effect of 
printing the concentric markings of the skin. Kases (sulphate 
of iron; is then applied as a mordant and, when skilfully done, 
the effect is not unlike that of a real Damascus blade. No 
expert, however, could be for a moment deceived by this etching. 


At Bhora chaukats or door and window frames are most 
elaborately carved in deodar and shisham wood. The rates at - 
which these beautiful works are supplied to native purchasers 
are almost incredibly low, but as a European demand has arisen 
they have been raised. The work differs from that of Ohiniot 
in that the projectieres are flatter, pilasters and other details 
being often merely indicated in relief instead of a half or quarter 
section being imposed And the whole of the surface is eomplete- 
Ijf covered witJi boldly outlined forms of foliage and geometrie 
diaper made out for the most part with a V-section cut. There 
is something rude and almost barbaric in this direct and simple 
method of execution ; hut although there is no attempt at high 
finish, the general design and proportions are so good, and the 
decorative, scheme is so full' and complete, that the technical 
imperfection of the work as carving is scarcely noticed, A large 
door- way, .completely covered wdth ornamental work, measuring 
fen feet high and of proportionate widtsi, costs to a native 
purchaser about Es. 150, Formerly such doors could be obtained 
for Es. 26, but no use was ever made by the Public Works 
Department of this beautiful and wonderfully cheap carpentry. 
The production of these doors and windows is not confined to 
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Bhera ; they are also made at Midni* and perhaps at other chap, ii-e- 
places in the district, Wood-caryers from Bbera have been sent ArtTana 
to more than one exhibition in England where they and their Manufae- 
workmanship have earned admiration. 

The lacquered wood turnery of Sdhiw4l differs from that of 
other places in being more crude in colour and simpler in execu- 
tion. A particularly unpleasant miiline motive is used ; but 
there is a better elas.s of vases, platters and toys made in two 
colours, red and black, or red and yellow, or black with either. 

The scratched patterns are bolder and larger than elsewliere and 
many toys, e.p., children’s tea-sets, are finished in transparent 
lac only, the colour and grain of the wood shelving through. 
Chess-boards with chess men and a large variety of toys of forms 
that might puzzle an. English child, are made at very cheap 
rates, but they do not seem to be as popularly known as they 
deserve to be. From the same town ivory toys of some neatness 
and skill in execution were sent to the Tunjab Exhibition, 

Combs are made at Nurpur from xjlive-wood got from near 
KdMbAgh on the Indus. 

There is nothing very noteworthy or distinctive in the 
iewelry or silversmith’s work of the countryside. From the 
chief places of the district, as w'ell as from Mitha Tiw4na, 
specimens have been seen which show an average of skill in work 
and design at least equal to that of most rural districts. Some 
account of the ornaments worn will be found in Chapter I, C, 

Good embroidered shoes are made at Jabba and Anga. Leather, 

A cow’s bide is the most generally useful, being strong and Tanning, 
soft ; a good one is worth Es. 6. A buffalo’s hide i’ the strongest 
of all, but very hard. It is used for shoe-soles, &c., worth about 
Es. 9.’ A camel’s hide is too hard for most purposes, but is used 
for making ghi kuppds : value Es. 4, A. bullock’s hide is in- 
ferior in usefulness to a cow’s hide. A horse’s hide is scarcely of 
any use at all, being too thin and fine, A goat’s hide is useful 
for parts of women’s shoes, &o. ; value about Ee 1-8-0. The 
process of preparing a hide ’s as follows The skin is soaked a 
(lav and a night in water, then taken out and scraped ; then 
spread hair downwards on striw, and after rubbing the upper 
side with one ehliUdIc of sa/;i and one-and-a-half sers of h'me, and 
a little water, it is tied up with the ia/;i nud lime inside. It is 


«There 13 one apeemlly fine emmplo of a wliolo house faced with carved wood tec ; the 

door-p nels have very spirited designs repivseutiag elephants, camels, artillery andcsialrj m 
luarcMn^ order, boxing matches, &c. 
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cHAP.n-E. tten soaked for six days in two sirs of lime and water aPter wHoh 
At~~nd rnbbed on both sides with broken-np earthenware. This is 
Mannto' repeated at inteiwals till the hair is all off, It is then taken out, 
well washed and scraped, and has now become an adhauri, or un- 
Tanntag. tanned leather. The tanning process then begins. Well-brnised 
Mhar h&vk {iand is also used, but not considered so good) is 
soaked in water and the hide thrown in, When the tanning has 
left the bark, fresh bark is put in. This takes some days, after 
which the hide is sown up w'ith muni, an aperture being left at 
one end, and hung up, the open end beirg uppermost. It is then 
half filled with bruised bark and water poured in, which, as it 
drops out, is caught in a vessel and poured back into the skin ; 
this is continued until the lower part, when pricked, shows the 
colour of leather. The open end is then sown up, the other end 
opened, the skin inverted, and the process repeated with fresh 
bark, until the whole is tanned. The skin is then well washed, 
rubbed with the hand and dried in the sun. It is then soaked in 
water with bruised maddr plants. Til oil is then rubbed over 
it, and it is again soaked a day in water. Then dried, sprinkled 
with water, rolled up, and beaten wdth clubs It is then rubbf d 
on the flesh side with a stick, called a loedng, made from the wild 
caper {capparis aphylla) : the whole process in the hot weather 
takes about twenty-six days ; in the cold, about eight days longer. 
Just before the skin is used, it is soaked for a day in little water 
with a chhiidk of alum, four chhitdks of pomegranate baj*k, a 
chhitdk of salt and a dhhitdk of til oil. During the day it is several 
times well twisted, 

lartiien- In Khushdb are made jars and drinking vessels of earthen- 

ware which are much prized, as is the earthenware of Surakki 
in the Salt Range. The blacksmiths of Kufri are also noted for 
their ironwork. 

Qtm owder ^ ^ Considerable manufacture of gunpowder in the 

' ana Works, district at Bhera, Khushdb, Shahpur and other towns ; the num- 
' ' her of licensed manufacturers in 1915 was 32, and the total 

output about 385 maunds. It is made by mixing saltpetre, 
" sulphur and charcoal in proportions varying with the quality of 

powder desired ; the most usual proportions being a maun'd of 
saltpetre to 5 sirs of sulphur and 10 sirs of charcoal. These 

' ingrediente are mixed together and pounded in a wooden mortar 

and when well mixed the powder is put in the sun to 
dry. It is then ground in a hand-mill (ckakki), damped and 
rolled in a basket (chajj) till it forms grains of gunpowder. 
More than 300 maunds is exported from the district for use on 
public works as blasting-powder, and most of the rest is consumed 
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in making fireworks, of wliioh the -people are very fond, quantities 
being let off on occasions of marriages or other rejoicings. The 
fireworks of this district are generally rery good and are of 
sereral different varieties of which the most common are the gola, 
the only merit of which is that it goes off with a loud noise like 
a cannon, the dsmdni gold which on bursting in the air falls in 
colored globes of fire ; the andr which resembles a fountain of 
fiery sparks ; the cliahhar or wheel ; the matdb or colored light ; 
and the or squih. 

Soap is manufactured on a small scale in Khushab in the 
following manner. A maund of kkdr (sajji) and 20 sa's of lime 
are pounded up together and put into an earthenware vessel (mai) 
in the bottom of which a hole, the size of one’s little finger, is 
made. Water is poured on the mixture and filters through the 
hole at the hottom where it is caught in other vessels. ^ This 
solution is mixed with a maund of sesamum oil {til led tel) and 10 

of -fat, which have previously- been heated and mixed up 
together. This mixture is allowed to stand for three days and 
then heated for two hours till soap forms on the surface, leaving 
the water below. The soap is then skimmed off and put into 
moulds ; about maunds of soap being got from the above quan- 
tities of the ingredients. Six families of Khojds are engaged in 
this business and make about 300 maunds of soap in a year. 

There are 13 factories registered under the ractory Act in 
Place. Nimier. tMs district ; their local distribution is 

IwtoI* 2 shown in the margin ; at the present moment 

siiumvsu 2 only 4 in Sargodha and 2 in Bhalwal are 

PhaiarwSn ... 1 Working, 2 of those iu Sargodha combining 

flour-milling with cotton ginning and pressing, and the remainder 
only ginning and pressing. Of the total number 1 is a foundry, 
and also does flour- milling and rice-husking in addition to ginning 
and pressing : 3 others combine flour-milling, rice-husking or oil- 
pressing with ginning, and pressing : 4 do ginning and pressing 
only : and 6 do ginning only. There are also a certain number 
of unregistered factories, such as the ice factory at Sargodha, a 
ginning factory at Phularwdn, and a press at Jhawarian, and 
there are several small oil engines Avorking oil, and flour mills 
throughout the district. There is an important water-mill on 
the fall at the point where the Sulki Branch crosses the Shahpur- 
Sargodha road, which grinds the corn for Sargodha town. 

The registered factories now at work are said to employ 466 Im- 

men and 66 womeuj, while those out of work normally employ 
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320 men and 47 women. No children are employed. This shows a 
slight adyanoe on the numbers reported at the Industrial Census 
in 1911, The cotton-ginning concerns which do not also do any 
form of milling or oil-pressing are only seasonal in their working, 
and the labour they employ is really casual. It cannot he said 
that the population of the district has up to now gone far towards 
becoming industrialized. 

At the same time there has heen'a very general substitution, 
of simple forms of mechanical power for hand-labour. Nearly 
every large village has \t& hards or grinding machine; these are 
generally owned by carpenters, who grind the corn or press the. 
oil for the villagers and take a sh in the maund. The water- 
mills in the Katha gorge are an ancient institution, and do a 
thriving business ; Jahbi and Khabakki have started similar in- 
dustries, and Sodhi Jai Wali is trying to follow suit. There is 
a great future for tube-wells worked by crude-oil engines, if only 
some enterprising person can bo induced to make a start, and a 
repairing and inspecting agency can be arranged. The Director 
of Agriculture is considering the merits of the solar-motors in 
use in Egypt, with special reference to the conditions of Khushdb 
Tahsfl. 

Section F.— Commerce and Trade, 

The general character of tiie trade of the district may be 
described as consisting in the export of agricultural and pastoral 
products and the import of such necessaries as cannot be produced 
locally, and what would formerly have been considered luxuries. 
'The export of salt, coal, limestone, soap, gunpowder, etc., have 
already been described ; they are of minor importance as compared 
with the trade in wheat, cotton, oilseeds, wool and hides. 

From time immemorial the bulk of the trade has been 
focussed on the large towns— Bhera, Midni, Khushdb, Sahiwal—- 
and these still retain some of their old importance. But since 
the development of the Jhelum Canal and the opening of the 
Malakwal-Shorkot Road Railway, the centres of trade have shifted 
to the series of colony-marts or mandis which have been built 
simply to facilitate the export of produce to Kardchi,- These 
mandis are at Phularwan, Bhalwal, Sargodha, and Sillanwali, and 
are privately managed by committees of chaudhris. Generally 
speaking the cultivator sells his produce to a local trader, who 
transports it to the market, and sells it to one of the European 
■ export firms (Ralli Brothers, Louis Dreyfus, Sandy Patrick, etc.) 
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OT some large native mercliant, through a broker {ahrti). About chap. n-F. 
20 per cent, of the produce is taken direct to market by the commerM 
cultivators, and one landlord (Nawdb Mubariz Khan; deals and Trade, 
direct with the export firm. The broker will, if necessary, store The c^rai 
the produce until it can be sent to Karachi, charoing rupee 1 per marts. 

100 bags for storage ; • he will also advance money, charging in- 
terest at rates varying frotn 10 annas to rupee 1 per cent, per 
mensem. Prom to f per cent, is charged as commission on 
sales, 1|- per cent, for brokerage, or occasionally ^ per cent, 
for weighment, and Ids. 2-9-0 per 100 bags for porterage and 
stocking. The export firms allow from 2 to 4 per cent, of barley 
in the wheat, and 1-| per cent, of dirt ; if this standard is 
exceeded half the value of the excess barley and the full value 
of the excess dirt are deducted, but higher prices are paid for 
wheat which is cleaner than the standard. 

Some idea of the relative importance of the agricultural principal 
products exported will be gained from these figures of sales in ®worts. 
the mandis for the last two years 


PHUItAEWAIT 


BhAIiWAL 


SlLIiAWWALI. 


Year, Products. 


r Wheat 


Cotton 

cleaned) 

Gram 


Maizo 


5.! Millets 


r Wheat 


Cotton 

cleaned) 

Gram 


Maize 


! Millets 


This shows that about Rs. 1,00,00,000 worth of the six main 
staples are sold at these four mandh in a year, and the bulk of this 
produce goes to Karachi. There is of course also considerable 
trafiio on the other branches of the railway ; wheat from the Salt 
Range and the Jhelum valley, gram from the Thai, cotton cloth 
from Khushab, mehdi from Bhera, wool, ghi, hides and bones 
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from all stations, are all largely exported. The- total figures of 
export and import for the 10 years ending 1910 on the Bhera 
branch line and the Sind-Sdgar Line stations of this district are 

ana iracie. ^ 

- — • as.follows:— 

Principal ex- 
ports* 



Total TEAFPic in maunds 


(1901- 

-1910). 


Exported*' 

. Imported* 

Bhera line 

6,606,739 

10,755,896 

Sind«Sagar line 

6,564,901 

2,109,865 


rape tra e. imports are almost entirely brought by rail and consist 

mainly of piece-goods and metals from Europe, sugar from 
Sialkot and rice from Peshawar. During the cold season travel- 
ling merchants from Afghdnistan bring down majith (madder), 
fruits, spices, gold coins, &c., some portion of which they sell in 
this district on their way througa. 

In seasons of drought, such as 1907, 19 il, 1915, large 
^ quantities of fodder are brought in by rail from Lyallpur and 
other colonies (including the Jhelum Colony) to the Khushab 
Tahsil, and full use is made of the concession rates granted by 
Government on these occasions. 


Trade by 
river. 


The railway has, of course, greatly reduced the amount of 
river-borne trade, but it is estimated that in a normal yc ar about 
5,000 maunds of wheat and 10,000 maunds of gram go down by 
boat from Khushiib, Girot, and other points further downstream 
to Jhang and Muzaffargarh. At least 12,000 maunds of salt, 
and about 1,100 maunds of barilla, sugar, me/? di, spices, etc., are 
exported in a year in the same way, while there is also a certain 
amount of traffic in pottery and wooden articles of furniture — 
spinning-wheels, bedsteads, cots and so forth’. Timber in large 
quantities is drifte 1 down the Jhelum to the depOts at Ohak 
Kizdm and Khushab, and it is said that in 1916 Khushab con- 
tractors bought up supplies worth Ks. 1,00,000 . 

SeCdL- It is clear from what has^ been said that the district exports 
port of money, goods of far greater value than it imports. In addition to this 
there is a considerable sum of nioney annually paid to residents of 
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tlio district in the form of pay and pensions by Government. So chap. ii.-p. 
many recruits have joined, and are still joining, the army since comBMoe 
the outbreak of war, that it is impossible to state the exact and Trade, 
amount received as pay by soldiers, but before the war broke out 
more than six lakhs of rupees were drawn by residents of this trkao and im- 
district as pay from the Military Department, and Rs. 1,17,310 
were drawn as military pensions. About one lakh of rupees 
was drawn by residents of the district employed within the 
district by Civil Departments and local bodies, and a considerable 
sum must be added to this for the pay drawn by persons serving 
elsewhere who remit their pay to their homes in this district. 

Civil pensions amount to over Rs. 66,000. Altogether 10 lakhs 
of rupees is a cautious estimate of the amount annually paid to 
residents of the district in the form of pay and pensions. 

Sectioa G.— Means of Communication. 

The progress of railway construction has been briefly indicat comSw- 
ed in Chapter I, Section B. The district is now served by (a) ^s. 

the Jeoh-Doab Branch of the North-Western Railway, which Railways, 
passes through the greatest length of the Jhelum Canal Colony 
and gives through connection with Klaraohi vi& Shorkot Road, 
Khanewiil and Lodhran : (6) the Sind-S^gar Branch of the same 
railway, which passes through the greatest breadth of Khushab 
Tahsil, and gives through connection with Karachi, vi& Kundian 
and Sher Shah : (c) the Bhera Branch which joins Bhera and 
Miani to the junction of the other two branches at MalakwiiL 
There is every jirospect of a new broad-gauge line being built 
from Raowind to Khushab, and this will link up Sargodha, Shah- 
pur and Khushab by an almost straight line with Bhatinda and 
Delhi. There is also a scheme (not yet sanctioned), for a narrow- 
gauge line from Bhera to Shahpur. When these lines have been 
constructed, the only parts of the district not within easy reach 
of a railway will be the Ohenab Circle of Bhera Tahsil, the river 
valley about Sahiwal, the Southern Thai, and the Hills. The 
last-named tract will necessarily have always to rely on camels 
and donkeys to bring its wheat down to the plains, unless some- 
thing in the nature of a ropeway can be devised. 

The most obvious effect of the existing railway system has affect of 
been that it has banished the fear of famine, and has done away 
with purely local fluctuations of prices. In the days before rail- 
ways and canals existed, the district was entirely at the mercy of 
the rainfall ; if the rain failed, food for man and beast was not to 
be had for any money : if the rains were good, grain and fodder 
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CHAP. ri-G. ™ mB.tk6t It was the sudden fall in prices that 

— rendered the first summary settlements uuTrorkable ; now-a-davs 
comSJa- ifcif only afallinthe world. price that can seriously affect the 

i;ion. Clistrict* 

existing rail" ^ ^ cannot be said that improved communications have affect- 
ways. ed language or religion, though the popularity of railway meta- 
phors in common speech may be noticed. 

Hoads. ... lor a district of such size and wealth Shahpur is singularly 
lil-suj^hed with metalled roads. There is a good metalled road 
from Khushab station through the bazaar to the river bank and 
on from the far bank to Saigodha and thence to Bhagtanwala. 
rhe road from Kdrgodha to Sahiwal has been metalled for half its 
HTh the road from Sargodha to Lakk and about a quarter 
01 the distance from Lakk to Kalra is also metalled. Altoo’ether 
there arc nearly 81 miles of metalM^ road in the district! and 
another o miles ^ (from Sillanwali in the direction of Saliiwall 
are in course of ^construction. There is a fine unmetalled road 
^4’^° tlm Jhelum river from Guirat to Jhang, 
through Miani Btiera Ohak Earn Das, Jhawaridn, Shahpur Civil 
Station, and Sahiwal ; there is a less nood road on the opposite 



a sort to Darya Khan and. Mianwali, byway of Mitha Tiwana. 

r!?rrHv! 5 ? passable for light vehicles from 

Gunpyal, Khushab and Bajar stations to the foot of the hills 
leading to pod riJing roads up the face of the Range. There 
Me tolerable riding roads joining up all the main villages of the 

feeder roads joining the river vallevs 
to the Jech-Doab railways, of which those from Midh Ranibn 
and Kot Moman Bhera and Ohak Ram Dds to mIIwS 
Jbawarian Kalra to bargodha ; and Sabi'wal to Sargodha and 
Sillanwali are the most important. The old high road from Shah 

pur to Lahore, Mitha Lakk and PindiBhaltian is noT much 

used MW, nor is the old road from Shahpur to Mari Lakk and 

J ^^ 1 ?- unmetalled road main- 
tamed by the District Board. Generally speaking these roads 

traffic seasons more or less fit for wheeled 

traffic.^ Table 80 shows the certified distances between most of 
the principal places in the district. «^tween mosc ot 
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(3) 


Table 29 gives a list of all rest-houses in or near the district, 
with tlie amount and nature of accommodation in each, and the 
department to which each belongs. Since 1911 new civil rest- 
houses have been built at Pail and Naushehra in the Salt Range, 
each containing one living-room, and two bed-rooms with bath 
rooms, and \rith a cook-house, two stables, and servants’ quarters 
attached. The situation of these rest-houses is shown in the 
maps accompanying this volume. 

There are encamping-grounds of the Military Department 
along the main linos of route as shown below’ : — 

(1) Jhangto Gujrdt — Nihang, S^hiwal, Wadhi, Shahpur, 
Jhawarian, Chak Bam Das, Bhera, Miani. 

(2) Lahore to Lera Ismail Laksin, Bhagtanwnila, 

Mitha Lakk or Sargodha, Dhrema, Shahpur, Khu- 
shab, Hadali, Mitha Tiwana, Adhi Sargal. 

Lahore to Bannu . — As for No. (2) as far as Mitha 
Thvana and thence to Gunjiyal, 

There are also encamping-grounds at Nurewala and Katha 
Masral at the foot of the Salt Eange on the roads from Khushhb 
to Sakesar, and from Khushhbor ajar to Talagang. 

It has been shown in the preceding section that there is still 

a certain amount of river- 
borne traffic on 
Jhelum, Khushab 
the principal centre of 
trarde. (There is no tx’affic 
of importance on the 
Ohenab.) There are 180 
boats in the district, as 
against 238 at last settle- 
ment. The ferries on the 
Chenab and those on the 
Jhelum aboTe Kohlian 
are managed by the au- 
thorities of Gujranwala 
and Jhelum Districts respectively. Of those shown in the margin, 
KhushAb is managed by the. Deputy Commissioner, and Ihe 
remainder by the District Board, and the right to collect the 


’Name of ferry. 

Vakie of Uas‘\ 

1, Kohlida 

575 ■ 

2. Bnnga Snrkliru 

465 

B. S.-ida Kamboh 

435 

4. Bliak 

790 

5. Ohacltar 

... ( gQQ 

6, Shabpnr 


7. KhxiBh&h 

7,700 

8. Tankiwdla 

440 

9, H amok a 

j 1,030 

10. Sheilsbowdl 

11. Thatti Hargan 

... 490 

12 Langarwala 

■ . .c*. ' . ■ 1,245 / 

13, Tetri 


'14. tlanra Kalan ... 

f 2,680 

15. Ma-joka ■ ..*■ 


Total 

16,650 


the 
being 


tolls was leased by them^ in 1915 for1;he sums shown against 
each. At Khushab theierry is during the cold w'eather replaced 
by a bridge of boats. There is a footway alongside of the 
Eailway line on the Chak Nizam bridge. 
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Encamping- 

grounds. 
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Famine. 
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A list of Tost and Telegraph Offices is given in Table 31. 
There are now 17 snb-offioes and 73 branch offices, as against 3 
sub-offices and 43 branch offices in 1897. Table 32 shews that 
between 1891 and 1911 the nnmber of articles received for 
delivery quadrupled, while the number of money orders paid and 
issued multiplied by 6 and 8 times respectively. 

Besides the telegraph offices shown in ^ Table 81, which are 
at the principal market towns on the Railway, and at Shahpur 
and Sakesar, there are also offices at the other railway stations. 
The Canal Department has telegraphic communication all along 
the main Canal lines, including the Shahpur Branch. There is a 
direct line between Shahpur and Sargodba. The Sakesar office 
is closed during the cold weather. Telegraphic communication 
between Naushebra and Khusbab would greatly facilitate the 
administration of the Salt Range. 

Section H — Famine. 

The very fact that the rainfall of the district is always pre- 
carious has served as a protection against famine. In the old 
days’ the inhabitants of the Bar and Thai were constantly faced 
with the prospect of having to move off in search of pasture with 
their flocks and herds, while the dwellers in the river could rely 
on their wells for some sort of a living. To this day the same 
state of affairs prevails in Khnshab Tahsll ; when the rains fail 
part of the population migrates to the Indus valley, or, if need 
be, Kashmir with the cattle, and the remainder go as labourers to 
Sargodba or some other colony, where good wages are always to 
be had, even in the river-circles a large number of cattle will be 
sold in these circumstances for very low prices ; but real famine, 
involving relief-works, is unknown ; suspension of the revenue 
gives all necessary relief. To this extent there may be said to 
have been famines in 1886-87, 1891-92, 1896-97, 1899-1900, 
1904-06, 1907-08, 191 1 -12 and 1916-16. Of these the year 
1S99-1900 was the worst, for both before and after it there 
were a number of poor harvests which diminished the accumula- 
tions of grain and fodder in advance and prevented a speedy 
recovery. At the present moment (June 1916) the Thai has 
Bad practically no rain since early August 1916, and the vil- 
lages are forsaken. Large quantities of fodder have been import- 
ed by rail for such cattle as could not he driven off to Kashmir. 
A large number of cattle were sold for little more than the value 
of their hides, 
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CHAPTER III.~ADMINISTRATIVE. 

Section A. — Administrative Divisions. 

The Shahpur District is under the control of the Commis- Bieoutiva and 
sioner and Superintendent of the Eawalpindi Division, whose 
head-quarters are at Rawalpindi. The ordinary head-quarters 
staff of the district, located at Sargodha, consists of the Deputy 
Commissioner, who is also District Magistrate, Collector and 
Registrar, one Assistant Commissioner, and three Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioners, of whom one is Treasury Officer and one 
is Revenue Assistant. The District and Sessions Judge also has 
his head- quarters at Sargodha, but some of the civil work of the 
Khushab Tahsil is undertaken by the District and Sessions Judge 
of Mianwali. There is an Extra Judicial Assistant Commissioner 
as Sub- Judge, and a Subordinate Judge presides over the small 
cause court. The Khushlb Tahsil is in charge of a Sub -Divisional 
Officer whose head-quarters are at Shahpur. Each tahsil is in 
charge of a Tahslldar, who ordinarily exercises the criminal 
powers of a second class Magistrate, the civil powers of a Munsiff 
of the third grade, and the revenue powers of an Assistant Collector 
of the second grade. He is assisted by a Naib Tahsllddr with 
similar criminal and revenue powers. The Bhera Tahsil has also 
an additional Naib Tdhslldar in charge of the sub-tahsQ, which 
will, when the head-quarters of the tahsil are transferred to 
Bhalwal, be located at Bhera. In Sargodha Tahsil there is an 
additional is'aib Tahslldar in charge of colony business. 

The Revenue Record Staff, working under a District Revenno staff. 
Kandngo with one assistant, is of the strength shown below : — 


Tahsfls. 


Office 

Kantingos. 


Field 

K^niingos. 


Patwaris. 


Assistant 

patw^ns. 


The patwarls are graded on one list for the district, as shown 

in the margin. I he assistant patwdrls 
Grade. Pay. Number. each receive Rs. 8 per month. An ex- 
Es. ^ periment is now being made in Sargodha 

jj J 3 g Tahsil, by which the number of Revenue 

III 10 68 patwarls is being reduced, and the 

! Canal Department patwdrls do all the 

work of crop inspection which was previously done by both 

as 


District 


Bliem 

Sfiftlipar 

Sargodba 

Khnsli^b 


€HAP. ni-A. 

Aimluistra- 

iveWvIsMs. 

KeTeaue staff. 

Courts of first 
ingtanee. 
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departments. In the riyer circles of Shahpnr and Bhera, and ia 
the whole of Khushab Tahsfl, the yagaries of the river, the 
existence of privately-owned inundation canals, and the rapidity 
with which cultivation and partitions of common land are 
proceeding, combine to tax to the utmost the energies of the 
revenue staff. 

There are three Munsiffs for the trial of civil judicial cases, 
holding court at Bhera, Shahpur and Sargodha. 

The official staff of the district is assisted by the 
Honorary Magistrates and Judges : — 


following 



NatFBI OB JFEISDIOTXON SXEBOTSBB. 

Name of gentleman 
exercising judicial 
powera. 

Criminal 

powers. 

Civil powers. 

Powers exercised 
as a Bench, 
Section 16, Cri- 
minal Procedure 
Code. 

Fazallldhi, Shaikh ... 


*af 

2nd class 

PirBifdshah 

... 


Do. 

Ma De^i Diyal Sh^b.., 


... 

Do. 

M. Hansraj 

Ist class, 12th 
October 1909 

*;* 

Do. 

28th Marchl916 

D. Jawihar Mai, D. B. 

... 

*** 

D. Gaupat 

1st class, 2Sth 
March 1916, 


... 

M, Sher Muhammad 
Kb^p, Sdn. 

2iid class, 12th 
December 
1914. 



Broadway, P, N. S., 
Mr. 

1st class, lOlh 
March 1914. 



SirDmsr Hayat Khan 
TiwAna, K.OI.B., 
M.T.O., Honorary ^ 
Captain, the Hon’bie 
Malik, of Kilra, 

Ist class, 6th 
August 1916. 



Rai Sahib Bam Das 
Sahn,T. ■ 'i 

Ist class, 16th 
March 1916. 

, ■'••V . 


Radha Kishan , L^fa . . , 

- 

2nd class, IGth 
August 1914. 

- 

Chiragh Kh^, Sirdar 

Gur Sahdi, Malik 

2nd class, 

r 24th June 
) 1918. 

**■* 

2nd class 

Bah^urKhan, Sardiir 

Tulsi Das, Bhai 

) 3rd class, 

> 26th June 
) 1914. 


8rd class ... 

De^ Biyal, Malik, of 
l&ai. 

Ist class, 26th 

Ist claw, 16tli 


June 1914, 

July 1914. 


Muhammad Haydt, 

Qureshi, Midn. 

let class, 27th 
October 1915. 


... 

Sirddr Khan, Ndn, 
Malik. 

2nd class, i9th 
May 1914. 

1 ■ • . 


... 


Local area 
of 

jurisdiction. 


{"Town of Bher®. 


Ill tlie Bhera Tahsfl 
(exclusive of the town 
of Bhera). 

Shahpur District (ex- 
clusive of Bhera 
Thana.) 


Shahpur, Bhera and 
Sargodha Tahsilg. 

Shahpur District. 


Kot Moman Thana. 
Bhera Tahsil, llth 
March 1916* 
Sargodbiand Shahpur 
Tahgfls, 

Sahiwal and Kurpur 
Thanas. 

Khushab Tahsfl, 


Shahpur District. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 
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It has already been shown that in the days before annexation 
by the British Government the whole of the plains portion of Administra- 
the district recognized the leadership of one or other of the local 
chieftains. Even in the Salt Eange, where a democratic spirit vaigTiJioers. 
and village autonomy were more developed, certain families have 
been recognized as qualified to take the lead in public affairs. 

But in many villages the appointment of village headmen must 

have been a very difficult or arbitrary proceeding. It must often 
have been much easier to say which out of several village head- 
men was best entitled to be appointed hnlqdddr than to say which 

of the many landowners within the village should be appointed 
headman. rr 

At regular settlement certain allowances were given to 
leading members of the agricultural community in the form of a 
percentage on the assessment of the estates with which they were 
connected, to be deducted from the land revenue before payment 
into the Treasury. In return for these allowances they"^ were 
expected in a general way to use their influence in their own and 
neighbouring villages in order to put down crime and aid in the 
general administration. In 1886 advantage was taken of the 
powers given by Eevenue Eule 174 to define their duties and fix 
their responsibilities by putting eB,oh. indmddr in charge of a 
circle of villages and requiring him to perform all the duties of 
a sailddf within that circle. This system was found to be of 
great advantage in all branches of the local administration. And 
the eagerness shown not only by the indmddrs themselves, but 
by candidates for the post among the more influential headmen, 
to distinguish themselves by assisting the various officers of Gov- 
ernment who come into their neighbourhood, rendered work of 
all sorts among the villages much more thorough and satisfactory. 

It has however now been decided to carry this improvement out 
to its logical conclusion by introducing a regular system of mils. 

The number of zails sanctioned for each tahsil is as shown in 
the margin ; there are also in addition to the stipendiary zail- 

ddrs four honorary zailddj's, Malik Sher 
11 Muhammad Nfln in Bhera, and Maliks 
23 Umar Hayat Khan, Muhammad Mub^riz 
_ Khan, and Khuda Bakhsh Kh^n in Sbah- 
^ pur who perform the duties of zaiUdr 
within the estates owned by themselves or 
their near relations. The zailddrs are assisted by 61 indmkhors, 
some of whom understudy the zailddr within a particular portion 
of the zail, while others act as assistants throughout the zail. 

The sanctioned emoluments and numbers of each grade are shown 


Bhera 
Shahpiir , 
Khnshib, 
Sargodba, 


Administra- 
tive Divisions, 

ZaMdrs and 
Xndmhhora, 


Village liefwi- 
men. 
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below. The Deputy Oommissiouer can make the distribution 
over tahsils as he likes : — 



1st Geadb. 

1 ' 2nd Geadb. ' 

3bd Gbade. 


Bs. per 
annwofi. 

' 1 

Humber, 

Rs. per annum. 

Humber. 

' 1 

Rs* |)er 
annuni., ,, 

Humber. 

Zailddrs 

indmkh>r8 

30C 

120 * 

17 ’ 

10 

260 

100 

■ 23 

■ 24. . 

200 

80 

24 

/ 20"'': ■■■, 


In one or two oases, individuals who were formerly halqdddrs 
and are now indmkhors are permitted for their life-time to draw 
the same amount of indm as they were doing under the old 
scheme, even though that amount be in excess of a 1st grade 
indm. A list of zailddrs and indmkhors is given in Appendix II, 
but the grading has so far only been announced provisionally, and 
is liable to be reconsidered at the end of the present war. 

At regular settlement, especially in the Khushab Tahsll, 
settled by Captain Davies, a systematic plan was carried out for 
reducing the number of village headmen, which had in the 
summary settlements been allowed to increase, with hardly any 
check, to a reasonable %ure, so that they might form a class 
possessed of some we%ht and authority in the country. The 
opportunity of the first revision was taken by large numbers of 
the men who were then broi^ht under reduction or their 
representatives to push their claims to reinstatement, and several 
hundreds of applications from such men and from new claimants 
demanding an increase in the number of headmen were presented. 
Very few of these were accepted, as it is undoubtedly an ad- 
vantage to the administration to have the power, influence and 
responsibility of the village headmen confined to as few hands as 
possible. "Where the number was increased it was on the ground 
that some well-marked division of the village landowners had 
been hitherto unrepresented, and was important enough to de- 
serve a separate headman of its own. Headmen were also 
appointed in a number of new estates where none had hitherto 
been appointed, and of course each colony chah has been put 
under one or more headmen. At the recent revision a statement 
was prepared to show in what villages the number of headmen 
was still excessive, and proposals were made for reducing them 
as vacancies occur* This statement (in vernacular) is in the 
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Deputy Commissioner’s office. The total number of headmen in cHAP.ni.-A. 
the district is now— Tahsil Bhera, 607 ; Shahpur, 427 ; Khushab, Ad^^dstr*. 
284 ; Sargodha, 370 ; total 1,688, and averages about 1'6 to each twe Divisions, 
estate excluding forests, _ and about one to every Rs. 1,200 of land viiia^ead- 
revenue. The average income of a headman from fees on the 
land revenue, water-advantage-rate and water-rates is about 
Rs, 100 per annum. 

In addition to the usual emoluments in the form of a cess Umbardari 
on the land revenue and water rate, the headmen in Colony 
villages also have received grants of land, aggregating 7,197 
acres ; such squares are resumed without compensation when a 
headman dies. 

A rough idea of the relative importance of the land-owning Tribal distn- 
tribes may be got from the mimber of headmen of each tribe as heldme^ 
shown in the following statement, in which, however, the number 
of Hindu headmen is unduly swelled by the figures for Bhera 
town where many of them are headmen of only one or two 
wells:— 


AMr 

Awaii 

Baloch 

Jat 

Kamboh 

Khokhar 

Patban 

Quresbi 

Bajpdt 

Sayyad 

Kbatri 

Arora 

Braiimia 


' Kendal , 
Ranjba 
;Mekaa • 
Tiwana 
Sikh 
Bbatti 
Wardicb 

Nda 

Kalear 

Jhaniinat 

Janjaba 

Biban 

Hatar 

Joy a 

Nissowdna 

Hagyana 


Tribe. 

Bliera. 

Sbabpur, 

Kbusbab. 

Sargodba. 



2 

5 

5 




27 

9 

108 

23 

'■«''*** 

t#* 

1 

50 

23 

10 


... 

320 

32 

34 

178 



6 

8 


1 



' 48 

30 1 

33 

1 9 


... 

17 

13 

5 

1 - iO 

.. 


5 

12 

9 

■3 

... 

»«« 

■52 

224 

50 

81 

• ». 


25 

28 

12 

9 

<*• 

... 

42 

1 


13 



3 

7 

3 

2 

; ... 

... 

9 

1 

... 

2 


Total. 


Detail of Jat g and BdjpMs. 


... 


76 

5 

... 

3 

« tt« 

... 

82 


»»• 

... 


1 

48 


5 

... 

. i • 

. . 

14 

25 

6 

... 


■ 4 



28 



3 

6 

2 

18 



12 

... 


13 

4 


16 

8 

'««« ■ ' ' 




3 

8 

*•« 

12 


t't4 ' 

1 3 1 

18 

1 

■ „ 



[.■.. 6 

2 

8 

5 



16 

1 


' 4 • 



4 

13 


[ • ■ «««' 




5 

11 

1 

tJi4 


... 

9 



0 

... 


2 

7 

... 

5 


% 
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In every estate a wdjib-^l-ars or village administration 
paper has been included in tbe record of rights, and sets forth 
in detail the rules adopted by the villagers for the settlement 
of such questions as may he answered by each village as it 
thinks fit, e.g., the management of the common-lands, the collec- 
tion of grazing fees, the distribution of the water brought down 
by torrents or springs, or the collection of petty taxes or cesses 
for purely local purposes. 

A complete report on the various cesses realised in the 


district was submitted with Deputy Commissioner’s No. dated 
2Cth September 1892, and has been separately printed. In 
some 30 estates in the north of the Khushab Tahsfl a special 
rate of 6 per cent, on the land revenue w-as imposed by Captain 
Davies on outsiders who had obtained a proprietary footing in 
the estate, and conferred on a selected headman under the 
name of hak dla lamlarddri in addition to his ordinary remuner- 
ation of 6 per cent, as headman. By Government’s No 196, 
dated 8th October 1893, it was held that this is not a cess at 
the disposal of Government but a taliMdri due belonging to 
the whole proprietary body. The orders accordingly were that 
unless the proprietary body wished to have a special entry 
made in the administration paper saying that these ialukddri 
dues are to be made over to a headman to be nominated from 
time to time by Government, then no entry whatever beyond 
the entry providing for the levy from the inferior proprietors 
ot the talukddri due should be made. In no case did the pro- 
prietors agree to leave this ipcome to one headman to be select- 
ed by Government, and it has therefore simply been stated in the 
administration paper of these estates that the due is leviable 
from the inferior proprietors {mdliMn hahzd) without stating 
to whom it is payable. 

In 1850, shortly after annexation, it was reported that in 
. this district as elsewhere in Northern India a custom prevailed 
by which the village artisans either made a small payment in 
money or rendered some service in the line of their own parti- 
cular occupation to the proprietors of the village in w^hioh they 
resided. In Sikh times the proceeds of this tax were realised 
as part of the income of the State ; but the British Government 
relinquished it to the landowners. At regular settlement it 
was recorded as levied in 393 of the 667 estates in the district, 
and in almost all those estates it is still in force. It is ordi- 
. narily charged on weavers, washermen, butchers, cobblers, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, potters, silversmiths and barbers, but 
not on Brahmans, musicians, shop-keepers or sweepers. It is in 



their private accountant (dharwdi) and applied to the payment 
of the village watchman’s salary, or credited to the fund for 
common village expenses, or in some cases appropriated by the 
headmen or the landowners of the village. It is in many villages 
strongly objected to by the artisans, who are generally led °on 
by the weavers, and is evidently felt as a galling poll-tax, realised 
by the landowning class as a mark of superiority from the artisan 
class. 

Malba is the name given to the fund for common expenses 
of the village, and the malba cess is a cess levied for common 
purposes from the revenue payers in proportion to the land 
revenue payable by each. At regular settlement in all the 
papers of villages settled by Mr. Ouseley one uniform condition 
was recorded to the effect that only the following items should 
be chargeable to the village, viz., fees on warrants for realis- 
ation of arrears, the patwari’s writing materials, cost of feedino* 
indigent travellers, and expenditure incurred by headmen when 
employed on business connected with the . village, —the total 
expenditure not to exceed 6 per cent. Captain Vavies, on the 
other hand, entered the malba at a fixed percentao'e on the 
assessment of the estate, generally at the following rates •.—viz. 

6 per cent., where the assessment does not exceed Rs. 600 • 4 
per cent., from Rs. SOO to Rs. 1,000 ; 3 per cent, from Rs. 1,000 
to Rs. 2,000 ; and 2 per cent, where the assessment exceeds 
Rs. 2,000. In these estates settled by Captain Davies the prac- 
tice was for the headmen to realise the percentage fixed at 
settlement, and spend it pretty much as they liked. Dissatis- 
faction with the administration of the common fund is frequently 
expressed, and it is difficult to check the accounts. At Mr 
Wilson’s revision it was held that it was not advisable to interfere 
with long-standing custom, and the previous arrangements were 
allowed to stand, the former entries regarding malba beino- 
repeated with the addition that the headmen are bound to 
keep an account of the income and expenses of the common 
fund with some shop-keeper in the village, which shall be open 
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CHAP. in-A. to the inspection of every revenue-payer, and every half-year 
to explain the accounts of the common fund to the whole body 
of revenue-payers. The only exception to this action was that 
— in some estates in which the percentage fixed was not in accord- 
Maiia. general scale, or for other reasons was unsuitable, 

a different percentage was fixed as the maximum rate to be 
collected. No changes were made at the recent revision except 
that in cases where the headmen asserted that in practice they 
collected only such amounts as the accounts showed to have 
been expended, this fact was noted. The patwari’s stationery 
is no longer a charge on the wjaZfia. 

other vuiage lu 86 villages of tMs district a sort of octroi tax, called 
ceesas. is levied ou all salcs of village produce to outsiders 

and on all purchases of outside produce by residents of the 
village, the most common rates being a quarter of a se?* per 
maund (=10 annas per cent.) on sales of grain and one paisa 
per rupee (= Be. 1-9-0 per cent.) on the value of other articles. 
It is usual for the headmen to give a contract for the year to 
some shop-keeper in the village who pays them a sum 

agreed on for the monopoly, and charges fees at the customary 
rates on all sales, the sellers being bound to come to him for weigh- 
ment, and he in return being bound to weigh their goods for 
them. The income from this somroe aggregates about Bs. 2,800 
per annum and is generally credited to the common fund or 
spent on such public objects as improving the village well or 
supplying oil to the village mosque and tobacco to the guest-house, 
tn 57 villages a custom exists by which the landowners realise 
a tax, varying from Be. 1 to Bs. 7 on each marriage of a daughter 
of a non-proprietor. It is paid by the bridegroom’s father and 
is called jhajri or sometimes baJeri as it is often paid in the 
form of a goat or a sheep ; and is appropriated by the owners of 
the land on which the bride’s father lives or by the landowners 
on whom he is dependent. 

Section B. -Civil and Criminal Justice. - 


civH and foregoing section it has been said that the Deputy 

otiminai Commissioner is District Magistrate, and mention has been made 
of pfficial and honorary magistrates. The District Judge has 
TheCoOTts. also been mentioned, and the Civil Courts, which are subordinate 
to him, have been described. 

Nnmber and The statistics for the work accomplished by the Civil and 
natnre of Criminal Courts will be found in tables 35 and 34, The total 
caws no . of litigation is not unduly great and most of it calls 

for no spedal remark. There are however one or two classes of 
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cases special to tliis part of the Punjab, if not to this district One c^iap. : 
IS vhc class of cases (which may be either 'Jiril or Criminal) cm 
arising oat of the distribution of water flowing off the hills - crimtaa 
anotiier class arises out of a custom in the Thai whicli forbids tlie 
breaking up of waste land in the mahdz {i.e., so as to restrict 
the catchment) of a pre-existing field ; the nature and extent of 
^ non-owners in the common grazing lands 

or the Thai will also have to be threshed out in the Civil Courts 
The recent settlement has not added very seriously to the number 
oi suits for enhancement of rent, etc. 

If allowance be made for the past history of the district its Cn-.r. 
population is by no means serioii-sly addicted to crime The 
average number of persons imprisoned during the year has been 
bo3 (including 20 females), or' 91 per ten tlmusand of tot^fponiw 
lation. It says much for the law-abidiug character of the women 
of the_ district that each year only about one in ten thousand of 
them is couiicted of an offence considered to deserve imprison- 
ment.* The Hindus and Sikhs find their wav into prison in much 
smaller proportion than the Musalmans, the proportion of con- 
victs per ten thousand of total population being 4 for the former 
and 10 for the latter. 

The character of the 
indicate any great 
peasantry 


crimes committed is; not such as to 
depravity, but it show.s that the 
_ are imcommouly hot-tempered, more so now than 

twenty years age. On the average of the last five years 27 
murders or attempts to murder have been reported. Serious riots 
are of somewhat frequent occurrence, about 60 takino- place 
annually, but they are usually unpremeditated, and are often 
occasioned by a sudden quarrel about land boundaries inio-ation 
rights, trespassing of cattle, building of walls and similar common 
incidents of a peasant’s life. The parties to the quarrel lose 
their tempers, and strike each otlier with sticks or stones and 
their friends on either side cannot resist joining in ; and as axes 
and agricultural implements are always handy and make deadly 
weapons oi offence, it-too often happens that one or more of the 
combatants receives a fatal blow. When the fight is over all 
are sorry for what has happened and they try to make it up 
among themseives, so that it is often diflioult for the police to 
get evidence sufficient to convict in such cases. ^ 

„ 'T® .*>’■ >n»ny breacheaof the unwritten law 
J. resLiibed ior raaitlens and 3^uung br des ; these are not considered punisbablp bv our Oonrfs Knf 
h«y Uve a effect npo. tl>e meu’e roepfct hr law. There are ^auy ?eKrf„haW 

taiits of the avAnvt who wtiiild amend this sentence to tin's effect : A siLuIar asoect S f be 

law enforced in the district slbat each year only about one in ten thons^ 
considered to deserve tlje puuisbincat of imnrisojmient/'' ^ ^ ^omen is 
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In 1897 the arerage number of murders or attempts to 
murder was only 12 per annum and of serious riots about 40, so 
it is clear that there is an increasing tendency on the part of 
aggrieved persons to take the law into their own hands, and that 
the majesty of the law is not sufficiently in evidence to deter 
them from resorting to violence. On the other hand the criminal 
courts are regrettably popular as a means of annoying neighbours 
who are not sufficiently offensive to he worthy of personal assault. 
These two tendencies— to break beads on slight provocation and to 
make criminal complaints without cause — interact on each othei’, 
greatly to the detriment of law and order. It will be seen from 
table 48 that about one case in four brought to trial results in 
acquittal or discharge ; this is largely due to the frequency with 
which false charges are made ; but the lively hope of escape 
encourages the hot tempered to bring their axes into play, and 
the apprehension that even a known murderer may easily be 
acquitted tempts the avengers of the victim to institute proceed- 
ings against all the connections of the real culprit, in order to 
ensure for them as much vicarious suffering as may be. Thus a 
vicious circle has been made, _ which can only be broken by a 
vigorous campaign against perjury. 

By far the commonest .;ause of violent crime is sexual 
jealousy, or female emancipation. It has been shown in Chapter I, 
Section C, that marriageable girls are considered a valuable asset, 
and are generally not disposed of in marriage till they are well 
on in years. Sometimes the father or guardian of a girl waits 
too long, in the hope of getting a higher bride-price. In these 
cases the girl has generally set her affections on a man of her 
own choice, and if her father will not accept what he is prepared 
to offer, she will elope with him ; sometimes the father persists 
in marrying her to a husband of his own choosing, and in these 
cases the bride will generally seize the earliest opportunity of 
making off with her lover. In either case there is all the material 
for a murder or else for a crop of cases, civil and criminal. 

The only apparent effect on crime of the growth of the 
Jhelum Canal Colony has been an increased number of burglaries. 
The colonists are on the whole a law-abiding class, but they 
brought in their train as tenants and menials a certain number 
of undesirables, and the demand for cheap labour at harvest 
time draws a crowd of adventurers from the neighbouring tracts. 
To such as these the wealth of the colonist is a great temptation.' 
The Jangli also, who now finds himself a substantial agriculturist, 
neighboured by other agriculturists, equally substantial but 
inexpert in the indigenous sport of cattle-lifting, cannot ignore so 
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easy a prey, and finds a congenial relaxation from Ms unwonted chap, ih-b, 
labour in Ms ancient bobby. 

Altbough cattle theft is no longer easily first among the 
crimes of the district (for the last five years out of an average of 
2,048 oogniza])le cases 184 were eases of cattle theft, as against 
214 cases out of 1,005 in 1897 J it still ranks next to burglary, 
with which crime it also overlaps.* 

It is, as has been said, the traditional pastime and excite- 
ment of the cattle owners of the Bar, and until recently was not 
thought to deserve to be stigmatised as a crime. Indeed it is still 
the custom in some Bar villages not to invest any boy with the 
turban (pctff) which is the sign of manhood until he has shown his 
title to the honour by stealing a bullock ; often in case of unpleasant 
consequences he is allowed to steal an animal belonging to a near 
relative to whom it is afterwards restored. A man who will not 
have anything to do with cattle-theft is looked down upon as a 
madlar, only fit to sit in a mosque (niasit). The cattle thieves 
of the Bar now find profitable employment in stealing bullocks 
from the colonists or the cultivators of the river valleys who are 
less skilled in this business than themselves. The thief (chor or 
kala) loiters about the village and finds out where the animals 
are fastened and how they are guarded, and, generally on a moon- 
less night, makes a hole in the hedge (par) or in the wall (sannh) 
of the enclosure or house in which the cattle are kept, gets out 
the coveted animal, and drives it away as fast as he can, choos- 
ing, if possible, hard ground w^here no tracks will be left, or places 
frequented by other cattle where the marks of their feet (hhur- 
chhi) are likely to obliterate those of the stolen animal. Some- 
times to avoid the skill of the trackers he puts leather shoes 
(khussa) on the bullock so that it may not leave identifiable 
tracks, and he will’ sometimes put on and sometimes take off his 
own shoes with a similar object. Wh( n day breaks he leaves 
frequented paths, and drives the animal through the trackless 
jungle (o7?/flr). When he nears a village in which some accom- 
plice (;msseor} lives, he ties up the bullock in some secluded spot 
{ohr) in the jungle, goes to his friend and either shows him the 
animal or tells him where he will find it. The accomplice at 
nightfall takes the animal on to some other receiver of stolen 
cattle {rasseor), while the original thief returns home to disarm 
suspicion ; and so the animal is passed on from hand to hand 
along a chain {rassa) of receivers, until it reaches a great dis- 
tance from the place where it was stolen, and is thought to be 

* Tims out of 656 burglaries per annum (tbe average for felie pasfc live 5 ' ears )j 112 were 
perpetrated for tlie sake of cattle, and those cases are not reckoned among cattle thefts. 
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safe from pursuit. A stolen animal rises in value as it gets away 
fartlier from its owner’s home. Ecceivers gi neraily try to for- 
ward stolen animals into another district so as to delay police 
enquiries and the thief generally gets Ins reward in the 
form of animals elsewhere. Stolen cattle generally are sei.t south 
or east into Jhang, Guiranw^la, Gujrat, Mianwidi, Lyallpur, 
Montgomery, Muzaffargarh and Eerozepore, stolen oamels to- 
wards Jammu, and stolen horses towards Lahore, Perozepore and 
Amritsar a 

■Should the thief confine his operations to the Bar he eom- 
monly steals his animal while grazing in the jungle in the heat 
of the day or the darkness of the night, when the herds {rh/ieru), 
generally boys or old men, are carelessly playing games in the 
shade or indulging in sleep. In such a case, the herd is often 
afraid to tell the owner of the theft and the owner does not 
discover that his animal has been stolen until some liours have 
elapsed. 

When the owner 'sdln) learns his loss, he does not as a rule 
inform the police but proceeds to make up a private search-party 
consisting of a few of his own friends and one or two skilled 
trackers [hho'/i), of whom there are many in the Bar, some of them 
well acquainted with the tracks of the noted thieves of the neigh- 
bourhood. He shows the trackers the marks made by the stolen 
animal, and they proceed to hunt for its tracks (khure). When 
they find them, the party proc ed to follow up the tracks as fast 
as possible. Sometimes they find the tracks made by the thief 
on his w'ay to commit the theft and the tracker follows them up 
backwards {pichhtire) to see where he came from. As they go 
along after the stolen animal, one of the party now and then 
a.'meuds a high tree or other eminence to get a look out {tangu) for 
the thief in the jungle ahe ad. When they come near a village or 
meet any one in the jangle tliey make enquiries as to whether the 
stolen animal has been seen and sometimes identify the thief 
in this way. When they lose the tracks in unfavourable ground, 
they make a round {tr4dh) in hopes of picking them up again. 
Some trackers are wonderfully skilful in following tracks aud 
working out duos. Frequently they follow up and discover the 
stolen animal 50 miles or more from the place wlaere it was 
stolen, tlie search having occupied several days. In one case a 
camel stolen from the Jhang District was tracked through Siiah- 
pur, Jlielum, Eawalpindi and Peshawar, and eventually recovered 
from the Khaibar. In another a marc stolen from near Shahpur 
w.is tracked across the Chenab, Eavi and Sutlej and found in 
Perozepore District. * 
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Wlieu tlie animal itstlf cannot be found bnt the tracks have chap. ih-b. 
led to ni ar some man’s well or cultivate! onclosuro (vehr) in the 
jungle, the search party seize on him and demand its i-estoration. 

If ho is guilty and the evidence strong against him, he will give 

it up (in which case it is called sagwan) or more frequently will Cattio tiioft. 
get it conveyed as a strayed animal to some pound from which 
the owner can get it, or will give some other animal in exchange 
{toig or wigmn) or purchase the owner’s pardon by putting a 
shawl on the complainant’s wife and calling her his sister. In 
such a case no malice is borne, but if be declines to return the 
animal or give some compensation and the owner still believes 
him guilty, a feud {j'ehd.) results and the injui-ed man watches his 
opportunity to got one of his enemy’s cattle stolen in revenge or 
to do him some other injui'y. Should the accused person declare 
his iiinoceuee he is allowed to clear himself by the oath ' nian or 
v'hdh) of some respectable person in whom the owner of the stolen 
animal has confidence. This pei’son, if after enquiry he is con- 
vinced of the innocence of the accused, will swear, to his inno- 
cence in some mosque or the usual form of oath {soh) 

being somewhat as follows : “ God knows, the Prophet knows, 
and my soul knows, that this mau is innocent and that he knows 
nothing about the theft.” 

Should the track party fail to find the animal, the owner 
sends word a.hr) to .all his friends descriluug the brand and other 
marks of the stolen animal. When one of these men [marldiitb), 
it may he years after, di'covers the stolen animal, he informs the 
owner, and bargains with him for the price {markhai of his in- 
formation. He then takes him to the place where he saw the 
stolen animal, often a matter pf some risk, as in the Bar stolen 
cattle are often kept apart from the rest in charge of strong 
herdsmen prepared to resent the approach of any one come to' 
identify them \ lehi). When he finds it, he may either endeavour to 
recove, it liy force, by b-*rgaiuing, or call in the aid of the police, 

ilaiiy, especially of the people of the Bai’, consider it a point 
of honour not to call in the police till all other means have failed, 
so that many oases of cattle-theft are not reported at all, or are 
1‘eported so late that it is impossible to obtain proof. There is, 
however, a growing te idenoy to invoke police aid, for although 
ail ai’c agreed tliat catile -theft is beceming less common owinglio 
the construction of canals and the spread of cultivation, the num- 
ber of case.s reported sliows a tendency to increase. Some of the 
leading men of tiie Bar too are finding that it pays better to assist 
the authorities to put down cattle-theft than to'share in the pro- 
ceeds of successful thefts as a price for their aid or connivance. 
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In the Thai this laudable tendency has not yet bt'come manifest 
to the same extent ; and even in the Bar the sporting instinct 
sometimes outweighs the knowledge of what pays best. It was 
recorded by Mr. Wilson that “ the women also, apparently, do not 
quite approve of cattle theft, for they churn the milk of stolen 
animals and even of their offspring separately from that of ani- 
mals honestly come by.” In this respect there would seem to 
have been a regrettable back-sliding ; this pleasing indication of 
an active conscience is now practically non-existent. In fact it 
must, unfortunately, be admitted that at the present rate of pro- 
gress the total abolition of cattle-theft, and even its reduction to 
limits at all creditable to the administration, will take an uncon- 
scionable time. 

There are 8 Barristers-at-Law practising in this district, and 
28 Pleaders (10 first grade and 18 second grade). There are also 
three Bevenue Agents of the second grade, entitled to practise in 
the court of tlie Commissioner, and all courts subordinate to him. 
The sanctioned scale of petition- writers is 16 of the first grade 
and 10 of the second, but the numbers actually practising are only 
13 and 36, respectively. Thei’e is a Bar Association at Sargodha, 
but no Bar library. 

llegistration of deeds is mainly carried out by the non- 
official Sub-Kegistrars, who are Malik Muzaffar Khan at Shahpur, 
Diwan Jawahir Mai* at Bhera, Sardar Bahadur Khan at Khushdb, 
and Mian Muhammad Hayat at Sargodha. All Tahsildars and 
Kaib Tahsildars are ioint Sub-Registrars ex-officio. Detailed 
statistics will be found in Table 37. The number of deeds regis- 
tered yearl ' averaged 1,820 in 1897 ; in 1902 the number 
was as low as 1,40^2, but since then ii has risen fairly steadily ; 
in 1909 it reached 2,008, and since then the average has been 
1,703. The value of the property affected has increased greatly ; 
in 1897 it averaged less than 8 lakhs of rupees ; since 1910 it 
has averaged Rs. 14,41,11; . The great majority of the deeds 
affect immovable property, so it is probable that (as the zamin- 
dd?’s freely assert) the recorded value is considerably inflated 
to defeat pre-emptors.t 

* Died since. 

t The pre-emi)tion law gives rise to many quaint tales, two of which may be quoted as speci- 
mens; though their historical accuracy is not guaranteed, they are currexit among the villagers: — 

(1) A Canal subordinate purchased land which was expecting irrigation from a perennial 
canal ; being pre-empted out of his purchuso, he reported the land to be too high for irrigation, 
and the pre-empting village has never got its water. 

(2) An aitloss rustic had sold .8ome land to an outsider, who arranged to xb'ty before the 
registeringofticera very large sum, half of which was to be refunded so soon as the parties 
quitted the registry otiico. The rustic, suddenly anding himself in possession of undreamt el' 
wealth, besought the officials to provide him with an escort as far as his home. The officials, quite 
capable of assisting in what was regarded as a good jest, arranged a safe-conduct for him, and the 
sendee still wondering what he can do about it. 
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* In five reserved forests in Khusliab some temporary cultivation by ananal tenants is 
permitted. 

The foregoing table shows the number of estates held in the 
various forms of tenure in 1916. Considerable changes in the 
number of estates have been made at the recent revisions of 
settlement, owing chiefly to the creation into separate estates of 
grants of State land to individuals. At regular settlement the 
total number of estates, e.e., of ai-eas for which a separate record 
of rights has been made, was returned as 647 ; now it is 1,070 
of which 79 are reserved forests ; 10 are unallotted Crown 
estates ; and 330 are owned l)y Government, but allotted to 
lessees or colonists ; of the remainder 62 are held on a Joint 
zaminddri tenure and 599 are held on t\(ipatfMdnox bhaiydchdra 
tenure, that is. the common land is owned on shares either 
according to fixed fractions or* proportionate to the revenixe 
paid by each individual owner. The prevailing tenure is the 
bhaiydchdra where the extent of possession is the measure of each 
man’s rights ; and if reference be had to thi past history of the 
country, and the system of revenue management under the Sikhs, 
to say nothing of the vicissitudes to AThioh societies and families 
are subject even under the best ordered Government, it will not 
he a subject for surprise that such should have been the result. 
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c- Captain Davies in his report on the reg-ular settlement thus 
describes the causes 'whicii led to this state of affairs : - 

“ Ou the dissolution of the Mughal empire, anarchy for a 
long time prevailed, during which the country became tlie* theatre 
of incessant fighting of tribe with tribe, varied by (he incursions 
, of the Afghans. To this succeeded the grinclmg rule of the Sikhs 
when, as has been very truly remarked, ‘the tendency was 
rather to abandon rights, symbols more of misery than of benefit, 
tl an to contend for their exact definition and enjoyment,’ and 
if these causes of themselves were insufficient to \veaken the 
strong ties that bind the peasant to the soil ol his fathers, the 
occurrence at times of famines and other calamities would concur 
in bringing about this result. Nor are these tile only causes that 
would tend to disturb the original equilibrium even where this 
had ever existed. Our every-day experience tells us that the 
several members of a family are not equally gifted. One is provi- 
dent another reckless ; one is pushing and active, while another 
is altogether wanting in energy. It is needless to say, that while 
the former passes unscathed through ordeals such as have been 
described above, the latter is forced to succumb to them. Ao-ain 
under such a rule as the Sikhs, the former would probably 
succeed in making a friend of the ruler for the time bein» and 
with his assistance would extend his possessions at the expense of 
his weaker brethren ; and be it remembered there was irdmarilu 
no redress should he presume on his influence to do this, 

“ Among all the villages of the district, 66 only retain the 
communal form of tenure, all the others having lost, or retained 
only in the shape of vague forms, even the relation that exists in 
fatiiddH villages between ancestral right and the possession of 
land. In some few villages the relative rights the members 
of the community according to the family genealogy are well 
known and could be accurately stated, but were found' at the time 
of settlement not to have been acted upon for years, even for 
generations, and could not therefore be restored, the existino- 
status being taken as the basis of operations. The distribution of 
the revenue among the members of a village accordingly is regu- 
lated solel.v by possession, each man paying upon the land heldlby 
him at rates varying according to the nature of the soil. In the 
Thai and Bar tracts, a portion of the revenue was throivn upon 
the cattle of the village, but this forms the only exception, com- 
mon to ail the district, to the rule as above stated. In the’Bhera 
Tahsil during the Sikh rule a house-tax, called buha, of E.s. 2 
used to be collected from all the residents in the villa<je : qnd 
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the custom is still retained,- a portion of the revenue being thrown chap. m-o. 
hy the people upon the houses and raised by a house rate, thus 
reducing the sum to bo levied by grazing and soil rates.” Revenue. 

At Mr. Wilson’s revision o’f settlement it was found that the nnrMatthe 
process of disintegration had continued. The number of estates 
held joint had decreased from 66 to 6a; and the owners of very 
few estates desired to pay their land revenue in proportion to 
ancestral shares, in almost every estate the rule of distribution 
being that each owner should pay the land revenue chargeable 
on the land of his holding according to class and soil. This as 
the rule followed even in the case of land irrigated by wells, 
except in the Ara circle of the Shahpur Tahsfl where the culti- 
vation was almost entirely dependent on wells, and the ownership 
was by wells and land attached to them. In the e.states of that 
circle and in a few others elsewhere the diftribution of the 
revenue was made l)y pixtting a lump sum on each well and its 
block of land, this sum being distributed over the owners of the 
well in proportion to their shares in the ownership. As mentioned 
by Captain Davies, at regular settlement in the Bir villages a 
portion of the assessment was generally . charged on the houses 
and another on the cattle of the village, but rights in the lan d 
had by this time become more valuable, and this mode of distri- 
bution was no longer desired by the people ; so in all eases in 
that tract the whole assessment was charged on the owners of 
the land. In the Thai, however, it was still the general custom 
to charge a portion of the assessment on the cattle, the usual mode 
being to charge all the cropped area of the year at the uniform 
rate of four annas per acre except melons, which in some villages 
were exempted and in others charged at two annas per acre, and 
the remainder of the revenue was spread over all the cattle of the 
village, whether owned by landowners or others, in the following 
proportion : Camel 16, buffalo 8, cow or bullock 4, sheep or 
goat 1. 

The third Eegular Settlement has not brought to light any 
great change, so far as the old established estates are concern- 
ed. In the Ara circle well-cultivation has almost disappeared in 
the presenc?) of perennial irrigation from the canal. . The B4r is, 
except for an odd remnant here and there, fully irrigated, and 
pays all its revenue on the land. In the Thai a certain number 
of villages have elected to impose the whole demand upon the 
land, raising or 1 on 5 ering the rate per acre, according as cultiva- 
tion expands or contracts ; but the majority of the villages adher- 
ed to the old system, though the tendency is everywhere to take 
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CHAP.Hi-c. from the land and less from the cattle. In the 

Mohar Circle several villages have set aside a fixed sum to be re 
covered from the owners of cattle, but in this circle there is no 
annual adjustment of the soil- rates to the cultivated area 

From the remarks just quoted, it will be readily conceived 
that proprietary rights were somewhat ill-defined at the regular 
settlement ; and that innumerable claims were set up, based upon 
the tradition of ancestral rights, but unsupported by recent 

dS\ 

as the basis of our future operatioiig both in our judicial decisions and in ho 
preparation o the record-of-rights and liabilitiei. pSigrrS^had b en 
drawn out m the first instance ; but it was found that althouoh the genSo^iVs 
of the village communities were well known, and there were often ifar/lf and 
or as thqr are called par/i**, yet these had not been acted on for several 

orTnriptnT’nf corresponded with shares, and the lands of 

proprietois_of one nominal division were often found mixed np with those of 
another. The State dues during the Sikh times were take-in kind bv 
or hatai j while items of common income, such as d^.araf hamidna 

andin the Thal,iim, were appropriated by the headmen on the pretence of 

^efraying village expenses. Since annexation the revenue has for the most 
part been paid on holdings by a Uglia rate, or by a distribution on ploughs, &c, 

" From the foregoing description of the conditions, under which oronrie- 
torship h^ existed for a period long anterior to the supervention of ^Biltish 

fact mainly relied on in 

II.~That in which parties in possession of a certain portion of land 
of the common ancestor, in possession of a lar^-er 
TTT nf ’ *0 obtain re-allotment in accordance with ancestral shares. 
in.~CJaims by coHaterals against widows, daughters or sons-in-law 

CWm. of the orieira^SmSr Possession of land of which the 

the"re:iltY4^^^^^^^^^^^ calamity, or as 

obtain this end. Where the dis^ssession tas heyonKfe pe^d^^lTm 4 -f 
was generaUy alleged that th^ land claimed had been either mortgaged ol lei 
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to the party in possession, but ordinarily no deed was forthcoming, and as in CHAP. ni-0. 

the majority of the cases this was only a device to obtain hearing for a very — ^ 

antiquated claim, and the defendant had admitted long possession on his side, 
the suit failed in its object. In other eases, the party in possessioti, mistrustful ^ 
of . the validity of his prescriptive title, would foolishly seek to strengthen it by Claims of the 
the prodaetion of a fictitious deed of sale ; of course if he failed in establishing 
the genuineness of the deeds the plea was fatal, but I fear, that, in many in- 
stances, forged documents succeeded in passing for genuine ones, so carelessly 
were legal instruments of all kinds drawn up in former days. As often how- 
ever, as good grounds for believing that perjury or forgery had been commit- 
ted existed, a prosecution was instituted. In this way numbers paid the 
penalty of attempting to mislead ohe courts, and I have reason to know that 
these proceedings were attended with the best results. 

The second class of cases were, as a rule, very simple, as enquiry every™ ^tose of the 
where showed, that, as far as the memory of living men carried them back, ^ 

possession had been unequal, and had constituted the sole criterion for regulat- 
ing each man^s rights and liabilities. With few exceptions therefore, claims 
to obtain re-allotment of land in accordance with ancestral shares were reject- 
ed. The exceptions were chiefly where land had been held undivided by the 
different members of one family, each having cultivated in accordance with 
his means and ability. 

The third description of cases were more embarrassing, because, while 
throughout the district, and more particularly among the Awans, the feeling 
against landed property passing tiirough females is very strong, the dictates 
of natural justice disincline from passing orders the effect of which will be 
suddenly to deprive a man of land which he ha.s cultivated for many years and 
has learned to look upon as his own. The voice o£ the country, however, was 
too strong to be directly opposed, and it was only by means of arbitration 
that, on the death of the widow, any portion ot her deceased husband’s in- 
heritance could be reserved to her son-in-law. Attempts by the widow during 
her lifetime to effect the same object by means of a formal gift or fictitious 
sale of the property to the son-in-law were invariably disallowed as opposed 
to local custom.’^ 

The decisions giyen at regular settlement still form the basis 
of the system of proprietary right throughout the district, but 
there has been a great deyelop meat towards further separation 
of rights and sub-diyision of the land. The total number of pro- 
prietors which at regular settlement was 38,6il was 87,9i3 ^ 

in 1914, an increase of 161 per cent. ; and the number of 
separate proprietary holdings which was at regular settlement 
29,813 had increased in 1914 to 75,997— this great increase 
being chiefly due to partition and alienation. Daring the 
three years ending 1914, areas aggregating 218,196 acres were 
diyided between the indiyidual owners. This rapid separation of 
rights in the land is a marked feature in the progre^ss of the district. 

It is, generally speaking, a great adyantage, as an owner put in 
separate possession of his share of the land is likely to deyelop it 
much faster and caltivate it much better than he did when other 
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shareholders might claim the portion of the joint holding in his 
possession. Compared ^rith the adrantages, the drawbacks are 
insignificant, but sometimes a passion for independent possession 
leads individuals to demand the partition of lands which are more 
useful when kept joint, for instance the steep hill-sides of the 
Salt Range, which lose much of their value to the community, if 
the cattle cannot wan er over them at will. A nother def ect is 
to be noticed in the bed of the Jhelum ; here too meticulous an 
insistence on distributive justice has led to the division of the 
islands into long narrow strips Avhich can hardly 1)e cultivated at 
all. At present partition is proceeding apace in Kbushab Tahsil ; 
the whole of that tract in the Mohar Circle which lies between 
the Railway line and the Thai Circle has been or is being dealt 
with, and it is almost certain that, as soon as the preliminary 
questions of right have been cleared up, the bulk of the Thai 
waste will have to be divided up. 

In the Thai up to 1907, owing to the small value of the laud 
a peculiar custom used to exist by which in most estates all 
residents, whatever their position or antecedents, wore recorded as 
owners of the land they happened to cultivate, ilt Vfr. Wilson’s 
revision in those estates by common consent of the whole body of 
proprietors all residents cultivating land or paying grazing dues 
on cattle were admitted to be proprietors in the estate on almost 
equal terms with those who were entered as proprietors at regular 
settlement. In many of the Bdr estates a similar rule seems to have 
existed at regular settlement, and almost every cultivetor, what- 
ever his caste or position, was then entered as owning the land he 
cultivated, now but in that circle rights in land had by 1890 become 
so valuable that the former owners nowhere agreed to admit new 
oomera to an equality, and in that circle, as elsewhere throughout 
the district, only those men were recorded as owners who de-" 
rived a title in the ordinary way from the owners of regular 
settlement. 

Even in the Thai the old custom became impracticable, so 
soon as the possibilities of gram cultivation became generally 
known. It was obviously absurd tint land capable of producing 
anything up to 20 niaunds of gram to the acre should be acquired 
in fall proprietary right by all and sundry in return for the trifl- 
ing labour of driving a plough through the light soil and scatter- 
ing seed. Consequently a wise Deputy Commissioner, Mr. 0. H. 
Atkins, issued executive orders to the effect that in future those 
who cultivated in the common waste should be recorded as co- 
sharers in possession ” (if they already were share-holders in the 
common), or as teaants-at-will (if they were not). Thence for- 
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ward the only method by which common laud could be transferred 
to the holdings of individuals was by partition. Unfortunately 
it is by no means clear from the records exactly who are entitled 
to a share when partition takes place, and what the measure of rio-ht 
IS to be. The commonest entry is to the effect that the shareholders 
are those who paid revenue on land and cattle, according to the 
sliare of revenue paid. But as the shares of revenue paid have 
fluotuaced year by year, accordiag to the extent of cultivation 
and the number of cattle, it is obviously very necessary to decide 
the year for which the revenue shares are to be reckoned. But 
• various villages have various entries, and before partition can 
take place it has to be decided what is to be the measure of right 
for each village. Two leading cases were recently decided by a 
court of first instance, from which these principles emerged 
“unless the record of 2nd Eegular Settlement gave some clear 
indication to the contrary, the measure of right must be held to 
be the revenue payable, either on land, or on cattle, or on both, 
according to the Record-of- Rights of 1st Regular Settlement.”’ 

It is however possible that the findings in those two oases 
(Dravi and Adhi Kot) may he reversed on appeal, so the 
question ol rights in the Thai waste has yet to be finally an- 
swered. 

In all estates including common-lands, itAas been noted m' ■ ' 
whether persons who have acquired land by sale, gift, or exchange, 
are also entitled to the share in the common corresponding to the 
extent of their acquired ownership. In any holding in which an 
owner is not entitled to the corresponding share of uommon-land 
that owner is known as a “ mdlik qabza.” '' So far as possible, the 
Revenue Record has been made to show in all such holdings who 
is entitled to the share in the common-land. 

Out of a total area of 436, 27 i acres of Crown laud allotted Proprietary 
in the Colony up to the end of 1915 only 6,568 acres were given 
to individuals in proprietary right ; these grants were made either 
by auction sales or by way of compensation for old proprietary 
land taken up by Government for roads, canal, etc. : A73 acres are 
under towns. It is therefore clear that no proprietary rights of 
any great importance have been created. 

There are only two estates in the district in which the land Fee-simple 
revenue has been compounded for by the owners. The whole ^®“'“®®- 
of Ahirpur lau unirrigated village near Khushab), and 8,000 
odd acres of Jahan^bad are owned in this way free of land-revenue 
for ever. 
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In a few villages in Bhera and several in KhnsMb, 
iaalhiqddri or ala ffialhiyat rights exist. In the former tah- 
sil the iaalhiqddrs are generally residents of a parent village, 
or else the owners of land on whioh a mwpfiddr has been 
allowed to sink a well. In Khnshab the “persons who were 
mdlikdn qabza at llegular Settlement were often recorded as 
paying a taalluqddri due to the full owners ; this due is further 
described under Chapter III, Section A. 

In 1897, Mr. 'Wilson wrote as follows with regard to bound- 
aries in the bed of the Jhelum : — 

“ Oil tko river Jhelum the boundaries of estates and holdings once fixed 
are not altered by the action of the river, but at the recent revision of settle- 
ment, owing chiefly to the inaccuracy and incompleteness of the previous 
maps, a dispute was found going on as to boundary between almost every pair 
of estates on opposite sides of the river. Complete and accurate maps were 
made including the actual bed of the stream, and all boundaries were 
authoritatively laid down in accordance with previous decisions. Now that 
the boundary fixed can be laid down with ease and accuracy from the maps 
now drawn to scale, it is probable that these frequent and troublesome 
disputes will become a thing of the past.'' 

It. was found, however, when new maps had to be prepared 
in 1912, that there wore still many instances in which the maps 
of adjoining estates either overlapped, or left gaps of apparently 
unmapped ter:#ory, and several strips of land or water were 
claimed by two villages. All those defects and disputes were 
dealt with in the following manner : the Biverain Detachment of 
the Survey of India traversed the whole river bed, and laid down 
a series of pillars on both banks, according to a single system of 
sq^uares for the whole tract : a large number of survey stations 
were also fixed on the ground, and the fatwdris were supplied 
with mapping sheets, ruled in rqnares of the general system and 
with the stations exactly plotted. On these sheets the patwdris 
made their field maps, and as all villages had their squares based 
on one pair of co-ordinates any discrepancy in the boundary 
became at once apparent, and was eliminated. A single map 
has also been com[)iIed on a small scale, showing the village 
boundaries in the river-bed continuously. If in future there is 
any boundary dispute, all that will be necessary will be to 
reconstruct a portion of the square system by linking up the 
base line stones on either bank, and then laying out the boundary 
according to the map of either village. 

On the Ohenab, the rule of fluctuating boaudarie.s prevailed 
up to 1907, in which year permanent boundarie.s were laid down. 
Probably it will be found advisable, when next the Ohenab Circle 
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seryices of the Riverain chap-iii-c. 

The rights of ipigation from each well used for that pur- Be™ 
pose have been stated in detail in the statement of rights in wells -- ’ 
attached to_ the jamabmdi of the standing record. Regarding in£fcion. 
rights of irrigation from inundation canals, both State and private 
a separate map and file were drawn up and attested by Mr, Wilson 
for each canal (except the new SahfwAl Canal then in process of 

was not made part of the standing record 
ot the^ villages concerned. On Grovernfnent canals no definite 

^ important class of 

rights of irrigation is found in the villages in the Salt Range and 

along its base, where the cultivation is almost entirely dependent 
+■? from the higher ground or on the torrents from 

the hills above and rights in the water are much more important 
and valuable than rights in the land. At regular settlement 
Captain Davies carefully recorded these rights, and at the subse- 
quent revisions also special attention was paid to the correct 
record of all rights in torrents or in drainage water in this part of 
the district. In the case of most of the well-defined torrents the 
water is divided in accordance with traditional shares by erectin<y 
long embankments of stone and earth in the bed of the torrent 
soon after it debouches from the hills so as to divert the proper 
share of the whole water of the torrent towards the fidds^of 
those entitled to a share. Those fields are sometimes situated 
miles away from the point where the torrent is first divided and 
on the way to them the water is divided into smaller and still 
smaller shares, until in many cases the share in the total volume 

of the torrent falling to a particular owner is only a very small 

fraction, and yet is necessary for the irrigation of his field far 
out in the plain. These rights are of the utmost importance and 
have been very carefully attested and recorded in the admin istra- 
tion papOT of each village and also in the list of holdino-s (jama- 
^and%) They are often the cause of feuds and riots, “and any 
attempt o infringe them should be severely punished und7r 
the Penal Oode. In the case of the smaller torrents generally 
and of drainage water flowing downwards in no wefi-defined 
channel, the usual custom is that the owner of the hilhev 
field can turn the whole ot the water on to his field and nnW 
when he has had enough or his embankment ifblSed' bJ 
the accumulation^ of the water, is his neighbour lower down 
entitled to irrigation ; and so from terrace to terrace the water 
passes down the slope until it has all been absoi-betl. In tiieS 
cases also the right of each field to water has been carefully 
recorded in the fist of holdings. caietuiiy 
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The method of attestation adopted in the recent revision 
was as follows A list of all fields, which were previously- 
recorded as entitled to water or which were found to be actually 
obtaining water, was prepared for each village ; in this the pre- 
vious entries for ea(A field were inserted, and explained with 
the aid of a coloured map to the cultivators. Wherever a change 
in the old entries was admitted or proved to be necessary, the 
necessary correction was made and attested either by the Tahsil- 
dar or by the Collector. Wherever there ivas a conflict between 
present practice and apparent right, the fact that this conflict 
existed was noted. In all cases of dispute, the Collector him- 
self determined what the entry should be. The results of this 
attestation were then inGorporated in the village administration 
paper and in the list of holdings ; and the field -lists and maps 
were filed in the District Eevenue Record-room. 

Table 38 shows the number of tenancy holdings and the 
gross area held under each of the main forms of tenancy, as they 
stood in various years since settlement. But the figures for*- 
1906 and onwards are somewhat vague ; for though technically 
the- grantees in the Colony are either occupancy tenants oV 
tenants- at-will, they are for purposes of this table included among 
the self-cultivating owners. The general' position may he des- 
cribed as follows : -In Khushab Tahsil generally, in the well- 
lands of the riverain and in the squares held by peasant colonists-, 
the cultivation is mostly in the hands of the proprietary or 
colonist body ; a large proportion of the tenant cultivation record- 
ed is done either by mortgagors holding under mortgagees or 
by neighbouring owners. On the large estates irrigated by inun - 
dation canals and on the squares of nmrdna-^Vkjixi^ colonists, 
the cultivation is mainly done by real tenants, i. e., by men who 
have no land of their own in the estate. 

Eor the district, as a whole, it appears that S9 per cent, 
of the cultivation is done by the owners or grantees themselves, 
2*3 per cent, by occupancy tenants, 58 per cent, by tenants-at- 
will, and ‘7 per cent, by squatters, etc. 

The following extracts from the settlement report will show 
how tenant right was treated at regular settlement 

The term ^ hereditary oaltivators ’ was not understood in the district 
of Shahpur for several years after the annexation of the Punjab ; bat enqui- 
ries showed that there were, in the river valleys at any rate, persons who, 
though they had no claim to proprietary title, asserted " a claim to cultivate 
the land in their ptissession, subject to the payment of a rent more favourable 
than was demani^ed from the mere tenant-at-will. These men had acquired 
their rights by om of two ways. They had either broken up the waste land. 
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(generally land on the banks of the river) and were called ahddkdrdn or 
3anjars/ii//d/d?ij or they had sunk well on the land which they cultivated 
or had cleared out and put into working order an old well, situated in the 
land they tilled. ■■ '• 

either case, it was the custom to allow tenants of the above des- 
cription a certain amount of indnlgenee, compared with ordinary tenants, in 
taking their rents hj MMi or If the prevalent rate for was 

equal division between landlord and tenant, then the ahddMr or hanjarshigdf 
was allowed to deduct out of the crop a certain portion, varying from one- 
quarter to one-half of it. In dealing with cases of this description^ the 
Settlement Officer records that he first enquired whether the cultivator 
asserted any proprietary claim. As a rule, such a claim was rarely raised. 
Among Muhammadans the idea of hereditary property is very strong, and 
a man whose family has been one hundred years out of possession is still 
popularly recognised as the owner of what once belonged to his ancestors. 
Generally speaking, then, the cultivator at once answered that he was not 
the owner, but that such a person was. The privileges which either party 
possessed were then enquired into, and it was generally found that the culti- 
vator, after paying his share of the revenue, enjoyed whatever profit was left 
on his cultivation, giving only five per cent, on his quota of the Government 
demand ordinarily in grain or kind to the nominal proprietor y but the culti- 
vator was not allowed to transfer his rights by sale or gift or mortgage. 

The circumstances which produced this condition of affairs had next 
to be considered, and if it turned out that the cultivator had been enjoying 
favourable terms for such a length of time as to render it a matter of moral 
certainty that he must have reimbursed himself both the principal and the 
interest of his original outlay of capital or labor, then it was settled that 
for the future he required nothing beyond a recognition of his right to occupy 
the land he held, subject to a fixed money payment, which in such cases 
was assessed at an increase of from 85 to 40 per cent., including extra cesses, 
on the revenue demand of the land. Excluding cesses, 35 per cent, was the 
highest rate of paid by any tenant. In those instances where it 

was found that the expenditure incurred by the cultivator had not been made 
good to him, a certain number of years, varying with the circumstances of 
each case, was fixed, during which he was to pay at certain favourable rates, 
and after the lapse of the period so fixed, his rent was to be brought up to 
the standard of similarly circumstanced cultivators. But it was nnly in the 
de/a or saildh land that an arrangement of the above nature could be made. 
Where the land was dependent for its irrigation on a well, other circumstances 
had to be taken into account, not only the original outlay, but the annual 
expenditure for wear and tear of the well and of its machinery. And as it is 
generally a very unsatisfactory arrangement to allow the landlord to under- 
take the repairs of the well, the cultivator always had the option given him 
of doing so; and, if he consented, then he was allowed to pay. at revenue 
rates with an increase of from 12 to 18 per cent, which increase went to the 
proprietor as kalc-mdlikdm* The difference between the 12 or 18 per cent, 
and the 50 per cent, of profits remained with the cultivator to enable him 
to make necessary repairs ; the proportion of the profits thus made over to 
the cultivator, varying of course with the nature of the repairs which he 
would probably be called on to execute. If the cultivator refused to under- 
take the execution of his own repairs^ he received but a small share of the 
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profits, the bulk going to the landlord, who was in fiitnre to be responsible 
for keeping the well in fair working order. 

*^Out of ljl32 hereditary occupants of well lands, 56% or about balf^ 
kept the well in repair themselves, the proprietors being responsible for the 
repair of the wells irrigating the lands held by the remaining 568 cultivators 
Of the former — In the latter case— - 


215 pay from 5 to 10 per cent. 
241 j, „ 12 to 18 ,, 

14i „ „ 20 to 25 „ 

90 ,, a lump sum in cash. 

4 „ varying rates in kind. 


91 pay from 5 to 10' per cent. 
88' „ „ 12 to IS' 

■21 „ ,20 to 25 ■ 

71 .^3 a lump sum, in cash, 

'297 „ varying rates in kind. 


In addition to the above there were a few who, with the consent of the 
proprietors, were excused all payment on account of maliha'^a. 

These remarks do not apply to the Kalowal Tahsil or the Zail Musa 
received by transfer from Gujrat. In those parts of the district, the heavy 
assessments hf the Sikh times had quite trampled out proprietary lights, and 
artizans, and village servants, and proprietors, all paid the Government 
revenue by an equal rate levied, generally speaking, on the number of ploughs 
employed by each man. In those parts of the district cultivators of long 
standing were recorded as owners of the land in their oecnpaney and they 
paid their revenue at the village revenue rates. They had of course no pro- 
prietary title in any of the village lauds, except what was in their actual 
possession as cultivators. 


the Salt Range and the Thai tenant rights 'were of comparatively 
small importance, for the number of non-proprietary occupants of land here 
is very inferior to the number in the other portions of the district. The hills 
and the Mohar are the only tracts where' cultivation is carried on to any large 
extent, and these divisions are held by brotherhoods of cultivating proprietors 
of the Aw^n tribe, with few outsiders among them. The only exceptions 
are where whole villages belong to saintly ebaracters, of which there are 
three in the Salt Range, and in the Mohar the villages owmed by the Jan Juba 
tribe. In the former almost the entire cultivation is in the hands of non- 
proprietors, the proprietors taking their rents by hatai at easy rates, usually 
a third of the produce. In the latter, the Janjuha proprietors, through apathy 
and indifference, have allowed not only rights of oecupaoey to grow up, but 
ha\e given opportunity to men of other tribes to creep in and supplant them 
in the proprietorship of a greater part of the lands still left to them by the 
Awans, Of coarse these last are proprietors of their own holdings onljj and 
have no share in the common land or common profits. 

At Mr. Wilson’s revision of settlement the rights of tenants 
with rights of occupancy were carefully defined and recorded, 
but no attempt was made to classify thein under the different 
clauses of the Tenancy Act. Only 16,626 acres in 4,315 hold- 
ings were then held with rights of occupancy. In the great 
majority of cases such tenants either paid rent in kind (3,688 
acres) or in terms of the revenue rate with or without mdlihdna 
(12,361 acres^ and except in the few cases in which a regular 
suit for enhancement was brought, no change was made in the 
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rent except that in the latter case the tenant was made responsi- 
ble for the new revenue due on his land with mdlihdna on it 
at the old percentage. As in most cases the revenue due and 
with.it the mdlikdn. I receivable by the landlord were suhstan- 
tially enhanced, suits for enhancement of the mdlikdna percen- second settie- 

i ^ j. ^ meat. 

tage were not numerous. 

Except for cases in which by the failure of heirs or purchase 
by the owners occupancy rights have ceased to exist, there has 
in the propinetary villages been little change since second settle- 
ment. Mention must, however, be made of an important exten- 
sion introduced by the conditions of colony grants. All * peasant * 
colonists are entitled at the end of five years to receive rights of 
occupancy, provided they have observed the conditions of the 
grant : in the case of horse-breeaing peasants no charge is made : 
other peasants have to pay tw’^o instalments of lls. 2 per acre be- 
fore they are recorded as occupancy tenants. Probably in course 
of time a considerable proportion of the 264,699 acres held by men 
of these classes will carry rights of occupancy ; and up to l 915 
more than 257,641 acres had actually done so. Nasrdm~j)a,jhxg 
colonists obtained occupancy rights on entry : in the case ot horse- 
breeders there was a sliding scale of nasrdna from Es. 6 per acre 
for 4 squares up to Es. 22 per acre for 20 squares : where there 
were no horse-breeding conditions, the rates were trebled. Occu- 
pancy rights in 71,490 acres have been acquired on these terms. 

In a somewhat similar way Government in 1896 granted occu- 
pancy rights to a number of small farmers who had been culti- 
vating State lands on lease for a number of years. 

Although a number of colonists are already occupancy Ooionists. 
tenants and others have every expectation of obtaining that status, 
we may well consider the colonists" as a distinct body of men, 
formed of various classes. 

The areas held by each class are shown in the margin. The 

most important are 
the horse-breeders, 
who are bound to 
keep up in good con- 
dition a branded 
mare for every unit 
of grant, and to give 
the Army Eemount 
Department the 
first refusal of the 
progeny. A more ^ ^ 
detailed account of the scheme will be found in Chapter II-A. 


C/ass of Colonist 


Acres allotted. 

I.-— Horse-breaders — 

(<®) Peasant -- 

(i) Cavalry 


SS,933 

(ii) Others 


165,770 

(h) Mazrdna^’gsLying^ 

(i) Stud-farms 

• » • 

6.754 

(ii) Cavalry 


6,y26 

hii) Others 


15.354 

11*— “Arboriculturists— " 

(a) Kurgerymeu 


2,183 

(b) Planters 

* • • 

1,253 

III,— Other colonists— 

(a) Peasants 

... 

60,896 

(5) Mazrdna^i^&y ing 

, V..' ■■■ 

43,457 
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CHAP III c difference between the peasants {ghoripdl ahddhdr) and the 
_1_ ' ■ «as7’««a-payers {ghoripal sufed-posh) is that the former each keep 
Land only one mare, with a two squares (55 acres) unit of grant, on 

which they must reside, while the latter keep up two or more mares 
Colonists. with a 1| squares unit, and may reside elsewhere. There are six 
stud-farms, kept up by Oapt the Hon’ble Malik Sir Umar Hayat 
KhdmNawab Habib TJllah KMn, Nawab Khuda Bakhsh Ehan 
Kaja Painda Khdn, Agha Woosat AliKhan, and Malik Muzaffar 
Khtin. In all horse-breeding grants, succession is according to the 
rules of primogeniture. The arboricultural colonists hold their lands 
on a 20 years’ lease, subject to resumption in the erent of pre- 
vious death or breach of conditions. A nurseryman {sakMraddri 
ordinarily receives 10 hiUm (rather more than 11 acres), 3 of 
which have to be set aside and maintained as a nursery for young 
trees. A tree-planter {darakhtpdl) ordinarily receives one square, 
and is bound to plant with sMsliam or kikar trees not less than 
two miles of roadside avenue, and to maintain the avenue in 
proper condition. The other colonists have no special conditions 
of service, having received their grants by way of reward or com- 
pensation, and are not subject to the rule of primogeniture, 
except in the case of grants of 4 squares and over. On the other 
hand, if a peasant of this class dies before he has acquired a right 
of occupancy, all his rights in the tenancy are extinguished. The 
difference between the peasants [ahddhdrs) and the nazrdna- 
payers («7</ef2-posA is that the unit of grant is for the 

former one* square and for the latter two or more squares, and 
whereas the latter obtained occupancy rights on entry, the latter 
only became entitled if still surviving after five years from the 
commencement of the tenancy. 

These two classes may be cross-divided according to origin 

as shown in the margin. 

Class of grantse. Acres allotted. pjie infantry pensioners are 

Infantry grantees 29,287 mOstly J at Slkhs of Amrit- 

Civii grantees ... 23,250 sar, Ludhidua, etc., with a 

■' spriniUng of North Punjab 

Muhammadans and Pathdns. The Givi! grantees are a miscel- 
laneous oolleetion, largely non-agriculturists and non-residential. 
The Janglis are the old denizens of the Bar, very cunning with 
camels and cattle, but no farmers. The, Cavalry horse breeders 
are principally Sikbs from the Central Punjab ; the other horse- 
breeders are mostly Awans, Tiwdnas, Mairs, etc., from Shihpur 
and Jhelum, or Muhammadan or Sikh Jats from Gnjrat, Gujran- 
wdla and Sidlkot. Most of the colonists, with the exception of 


*Iii cases of compensation, it may be less. 
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the Si^lkotis and Mid-Paajab Jats are comparatively poor eitlti- 
vators and easy going, while the fact that the horse-breeders are 
insured by primogeniture against orer-crowding deprives them 
of one great incentive to industry. 

In addition to the ocGupanoy tenants and Lower Jhelum 
colonists, there are a certain number of other persons holding 
land under Government. These are (n) holders of land on long 
leases under the rules of 1897, {b) holders of land on annual leases, 
(c) a lessee who accepted a grant in Maddatdbad, south of Shah- 
pur, in exchange for land whioli he had to abandon in the Civil 
Station at Sargodha. The district board is allowed to manage 
the Government lands along the Bhera-S4hiw41 high road, known 
as Ohak Patri, and in the Shahpur Civil Station. Regimental 
stud farms occupy 8,161 acres in the Colony, and the seed- 
farm at Sargodha 170 acres. A few oases were found in which 
old canal beds, teohnically the property of Government, had been 
brought under cultivation. In these cases the persons in posses- 
sion were evicted, if the canal bed Avas required as a drainage- 
channel; otherwise the ownership of the land was given up to 
them. A big block of land in Rakhs Khabakki and Sliin-Dhakki 
is now being disforested and leased to the villagers of Khabakki, 
Khutakka and Jaba in exchange for some grazing rights which 
they have conceded to the Camel Corps. In other Government 
lands the orders are that no new leases, annual or otherwise, are 
to be given out at present. 


CHAP. III-C. 
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The areas held bv tenants^at-will in 1912 are shown in the Tenants-i 


Acres held. 


15,478 

62L80G 


Kindof rent paid. • Acres held. margin. The tenants Avho pay 

in terms of the land reyenue 
(as a rule without mdUldna), 
Bents in cash ... . 16.478 are for the most part neigh- 

_ hours cultivating for an 

owner or squatters in I he Thai or in the common lands of the 
village. In the old days when land had little value, and the 
proprietary body were glad of any assistance in meeting the 
revenue-demand, such squatte rs were often encouraged ; now that 
all land has a very appreciable value the owners would often like 
to eAuot them, but find it very difficult to take concerted action. 
As partitions are carried out, these men will either be evicted or 
will succeed in proving adverse possession, and so vrili acquire the 
status of owners. 


The rents paid by ordinary tenants-at-will in cash and in 
kind have already been fully discussed in Chapter 11, Section B. 
These tenants have no greater security of tenure than that 
afforded them by tho Tenancy Act. 
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In tlie colony 10,858 acres liaTC been set aside as 

Ramins’ squares ; this means that in each Tillage a few squares 
have been put at the disposal of the community who give 3 or 6 
hillas for cultivation to various village- servants and menials in 
payment for their services. In the old estates a small area of 
common land is sometimes given up to the ‘ Parish Priest ’ or 
some other servant of the public in much the same way. 

Previous to the establishment of the Lahore i’esidency, that 
portion of the Jach Doab in which the eastern half of the Shah- 
pur District is situated used to be farmed oat by the Sikh Darbar 
to different hdrddrs of more or less note. Guldb Singh, subse- 
quently the Maharaja of Kashmir, for some years held the lease 
of Bhera. Kharak Singh, afterwards for a short time Maharaja 
of the lunjab, used to have the direct charge of the Sahiwal 
Tahsil, and Diwdn S4wan Mai of Multan sometimes took the 
farm of the Kalowal Tahsil. These magnates wme succeeded in 
the years immediately preceding the Sutlej campaign by men of 
less note, who had smaller tracts of country entrusted to them. 
But both they and their predecessors, as rale, collected their 
rent by batdi (division of the harvest when reaped and threshed), 
or by JeanhU (appraisement of the standing crops) or by under- 
leasing a few villages, here and there, for a certain cash 
payment s some person possessing a little local importance, 
who again made his own arrangements for collecting his rents 
according to one of the above des cribed modes. As the principal 
lessee held his lease subject to renewal annually, of course any 
contracts entered into by him were only for a similar period. ^ 
The result of these arrangements was that the officers who 
first attempted to introduce the system by which the collection 
of the revenue was made in cash had very little reliable data to 
guide them. It is true that the archives of the Darbar could 

furnish them with the gross amount which used to be received 

into the Sikh treasury during a certain year for a certain tract 
of country ; and so, again, the accounts rendered annually by 
the subordinate contractors seemed to show in detail the mo- 
portions in which the payments were to he credited to each 
village. But these accounts purported to show payments on 
account of revenue, and were no clue to the gross rental of 
each village ; and it appeared from inquiry that the rent of the 
village was taken either by batdi or hmMt, the rate by which 
individuals paid varying in the same village from 50 to 25 per 
cent, of the gross outturn, ^ 

The grain thus collected was often made over by the sub - 
lessee, who had agreed to pay so much for the year’s revenue of a 
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village, to the at sometliinsf under its market value. The 

Mrddr again often received credit in the Darbar treasury for the 
payment in cash of a certain sum on account of one or more 
villages by complying with an order to pay certain troops, 
stationed in the neighbourhood, their arrears of pay for a 
certain number of months. As these troops had been living on 
credit, the Mrddr settled with them by giving so much in grain 
to the to Avhom the troops wore indebted for food and 

so much to the troops in cash. Seeing that the value of grain 
is continually fluctuating, it is obvious that when the payments 
made in that commodity travelled round so large a circle, the 
figures, Avhich in the Sikb record exhibited the revenue of a 
village in money, were not of much assistance to the officer who 
had eventually to assess the revenue. 

J n the Sikh times the Bar jungle villages paid a lump assess- 
ment which was composed of a land tax, cattle tax and house 
tax. The inhabitants used also to pay another cess called 
faroi. The amount of this tax was very variable, and indeed 
its collection was acQompanied with trouble. It rvas supposed 
to re}3resent 26 per cent, of the value of the property annually 
stolen by the inhabitants of any particular village. However, 
this was an irregular source of income for the Mrddr and was 
not included in the official accounts ; consequently it formed no 
part of the data on which the asses-^ments of the summary and 
regular settlements were fixed. 

However, Avbeu the Residency was first established, no 
better data than these accounts of the Sikh Darbar were procur- 
able ; and, as it was absolutely necessary that the land revenue 
demand should ,be fixed for the current year, English officers 
were deputed all over the country to assess the revenue of each 
village separately. The Government demand Avas to be fixed 
in cash, and eacli village Avas invited to enter into an engage- 
ment for a period of three years. The assessments were to be 
based on the Sikh returns, on which a reduction of 20 per cent, 
was to be allowed. Of course if particular circumstances 
seemed to require a large reduction, the English officers had 
the poAver to afford it. The term of this settlement expired in 
the Shahpur District with the Sikh year Sctmbaf 1907, corre- 
sponding with A. D. 1850 Mr. Lervis Bowring, an officer who 
produced a very favourable impression on the people of Shah- 
pur, and whose name was constantly in their mouths for years 
after his connection with the district ceased, fixed the assess- 
ments of the Bhera and Sahiwal portions of the district. The 
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Kalowal portion was assessed by Hr. Oooks, who, 
press of work, had to fix his assassments at Lahore. 
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The Government demand was paid in fall iov Sambats 
1904 and 1903 (A. D. 1848 and 1849). The collections were 
still made from individuals in kind, but they were paid during 
the former year into the Sikh, and during the latter year into 
the linglMi treasury in cash, la 1850 a few balances accrued, 
but still, owing to the high price of grain, and to other causes 
which have been fully explained iu other settlement reports 
bearing on the same period, the zaminddrs were able to pay 
the greater part of the Government demand during that year, 
and also during the succeeding year. But towards the close of 
1851, a great cry of distress arose throughout the district, and as 
the period of the settlement made in Sumbat 1904 had expired 
with the year Samlat 1907 (A. D. 1850) it was considered abso- 
lutely necessary that a rerision of the demand should be at once 
effected. 

As Major Birch, the Deputy Oommissioner at the time, 
had no assistant, and the necessity was pressing, Mr. E. 
Thornton, the Oommissioner, determined to revise the demand 
for the Kalowal Tahsil where the distress was the greatest. He 
accordingly, in the course of Ms tour, went to the village of 
Mangni in that tahsil, and reduced the Governmeut demand 
from one lakh to 76,000 rupees. This assessment was commenc- 
ed and finished in three days, and was, humanly speaking, tiie 
means of speedily restoring an almost mined and deserted tract 
of country to a flourishing condition. 

o“L°eiaana Mr. Ouseley was ordered to revise the 

siMw4i. Government demand in the Sahiwal and Bhera Tahsils. His 
instructions were to make the settlement for the years 1851-52, 
or until such time when the regular settlement *demand should 
be determined ; that as the year 18 "-I bad expired, any increase 
in the Government demand was to be collected from 1852 only, 
whereas any remission that was considered necessary was to 
have retrospective effect. The Government demand throughout 
the district was by these operations reduced from Rs, 3,42,492 
to Rs 2, 6?, 455; this demand was collected without difficulty 
until the regular settlement assessment was determined, and 
when tliat assessment was deterruined, it was found that so 
far from 'a reduction on the summary settlement demand being 
necessary, an increase on it could be taken. 
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the following table : — • 


summary settlements are shown in chap in-c 
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I I Revenue. 


Kesult of 
summary 
settlement, 
cis-Jlielnm, 


BEMAaES, 


Sahiwal 


ICdlowuI 


Total 


drpur and Sdn talukds^ as before 
ho ^dgir of Hari Singh, Nalwa. 

were transferred 
and were held by him, 
— 3. At the same 
year or two given in farm to 
- ,„j contract for the 

^ T , ^“®^'^a,rds transferred in 
t. The Khabakki and 


xn(3 Alima Tiwana, JNi 
explained, formed part of tli 
After the death of this leader, the 'two former 
in farm to Malik Eatfceh Khan, Tiwana, i ' 
with but few interruptions, till his death in 1848 
time, the Sdn tahika was for a ' ' 

Ba 3 a Giilab bingli,-who at this time held the 
greater part of the district l_: 

/%«> to Sarddr Gnrraukh Singh, Ldmba, 

Katha taMkds were for many years the jdgir of Hari Sin'^h" 
Mazbi, trom whom they passed to Malniraja Kharak Sin?h 
the former in 1822 and the latter in lsi2o On Kharak 
Singh’s elevation to the throne thev were o-iven tn 
Shamsher &mgh. SindWnwalia, as pL of l,h and £ 

remained till annexation. The taUkis of Ahmaddbid and 
Nnrpur Sethi went through many hands ; among others Raia 
Gulab Singh held the contract of the former for ten tmS 
from 1833 to 1843, and from 1844 to 18 16 it forLd 

horn itll^to 1837 ’ *^?®i if nineteen Vears, 


tTaraa 
of 1st 
, smumafy 
settle- 
ment. 

Jmna 
of2iidi' ' 
/summary 
settle* 
ment. 

J‘ama 
of Sra 
summary 
settle- 
ment, 

1 Decrease. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es» ■' 

Es. 

1,25,164 

1,14,941 

1 , ' 1,07, .579 

17,583 ^ 

1,18,350 

99,945 

96,138 

22,212 

■ 03,978 

75,617 

63,738 

36,240 j 

! 

3.42,492 1 

2,90,603 1 

2,67,455 76,037 
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to bea^it, because, forsooth, the owners were unable to bribe 
the kdrddr or his underlings into making a favourable 
estimate of the probable outturn of their fields, as their richer 
uiGtliBrii did. Soitcii^ a ter teirGr ixiodo of collGctioBy w 
only resorted to m favour of individuals whom the Mrddr 
wished to humour, or in respect of lands of which some 
portion of the State or jdgirddr's share of the produce had 
been temporarily alienated as a concession to the leadin«> 
members of the agricultural community. ^ 

The first summary settlement of this trans-Jhelum tract 
was made by Mr. L, Bowring and, seeing what insufficient 
and unreliable data he had to work with, the rapidity with 
which the assessments had to be made, and how obviously it was 
the interest of the jdgirddrs, whose income would be affected 
by the arrangements made, to mislead, it is rather a matter 
of suimrise that the first settlements worked so well, than that 
considerable inequalities in the assessments were subsequently 
discovered. Other causes also combined to render revision 
neces^ry before long; and this was accordingly affected in 
18o2 by Major 0. Browne for the taMMs afterwards received 
from Jheium; and in the following year by Mr. David 
Sinapson for those which then formed part of the Leiah 
District. The result of these revisions was a considerable 
reduction in the assessments of the hill taMkds, but more 
especially in regarf to thB jamds of the villages lying alonff 
the north of the Sun valley. The assessment of the Mitha 
was also somewhat reduced, while that of Ndrpur was 
raised by nearly 30 per cent. 

snmmarv , ^ This secottd Summary settlement worked tolerably well • 

SheL assessment of the Salt Range 

trana-jheiutn. yffiages was somewhat oppressive, and from time to time relief 

was given in the most glaring cases. This settlement was 
ostensibly made for two years only, but soon after this' term 
had expired, the mutinies broke out; and before the finances 
of the country had recovered themselves sufficiently to allow of 
measures entailing extraordinary expenditure being undertaken 
the Leiah District waa broken up, which led to further delay’ 
and thus it was that no steps were taken for some time to place 
the ^sessmeut and the rights of property on a sound basis' It 

mention that Mr. Parsons 
m 1860 revised the Government demand in the JSTurpur taUha : 
the result was a slight reduction; but a more important change 
was made m a lowing the proprietary body in each village to 
engage separately for their own revenue, instead of the plan 


Second 

sxtmmarv 
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which had been in force tip to that time, by whioli the Tiwdna chap, iri-o. 

Maliks had alone been responsible for the payments of the 

whole tdliihd. Hevenue* 

In 1854 regular settlement operations were commenced Esgoiar 
in the Shahpur District as then constituted (see Chapter II) 1864 56 .''*’ 
under Mr. Eichard Temple, who was presently succeeded by 
Mr. Gore Ouseley. By 1860 Mr. Ouseley had completed the 
assessment of the Bhera, Kalowal and S^hiwal tahsils; he 
was succeeded by Captain (now Sir W. G.) Davies, who 
assessed the tracts received from Leiah and Jhelum and com- 
pleted the whole settlement in 1866. 

The following table shows figures for the results of the 
regular settlement cis- Jhelum, in continuation of the informa- settlement, 
tion contained in the tabular statement oh page 273 


Jama, of Jama of 
sumiTiftry regular* 
sGtfclomontjsettlement, 


Tabsil, 


1 I Bbera 


2 Sliabpur 


8 i Kdlowal 


The general fiscal results of the revision of the assessment Results of 

— _ — _ — ^ of the trans-Jhelum tract ^mement, 

i I j Is made by Captain Davies traps- Jhei 

s « " I • m i’l 1865 will be seen from 

"S e ^1 g s I I the table given in the 

0 III I'g I I margin. Deduction was 

~ nominal, except in the 

R.S. Rs. Rb. rs. Hill Circle, where, as be- 

13 SsB8 2 S 0 1 ■' ^358 fore explained, the sum- 

13 21,676 21,770 , 94 ... mary settlement jamds 

1 ISo i Z preyed very heavily in 

— — places, and the general 

If, 1 84 Wi 1,00., -.8 1 94 5,640 ^ataoter ol tta assess- 

ment in the Siin valley 
was decidedly oppressive; on the other hand the as.sessment in the 
Thai and Danda circles was a good deal raised At first sight it 


Ko- Circle, 


Hill 
Muhar 
Bauda 
Tbal ., 
Eiver , 


Increase 

Decrease. 

Remarks. 

RSa 

Rs. 



2,921 

Balancing tliese last two coltnnns 
gives an increase of Rs. 3,386. 

5,682 


The increase wa^ caused chiefly 
by the fonnation of estates, the 

625 


decrease was due to reduction of 
jama in existing villages. 

6,307 

2,921 
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1S87--.94, 


Ko. 

i: 

Tahsil. j 
i 
1 

-A « 

s8.'g'„ 

a g 

©a 

©4=* 

«> d 

> s ■ 

® Cl 

m 

«D 

a 

CD ■ 

s 

t— < 

Decrease. | 

1 


i 

Rs. 

Es 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Bhcra | 

1,29,8T9 

1,23,689 


6,190 

2 

Sbabpur | 

1,09,215 

1,10,917 

1,702 


3 

Klm?bab | 

1,49,143 

1,41,906 


7,237 


Total 

3,88,237 

3,76,512 

1,702 

13,427 


CHAP, iii-c. -would appear that there had been a considerale reduction in 
the tirni of the Thai ; hut in reality the tax was raised, for 
thirty rakhs containing an area of 320,000 acres had been 
marked off. 

The figures in the margin show the general fiscal* results 

of the regular settle- 
ment, following the di- 
visions of the district as 
finally adjusted. The 
punctuality with which 
this demand was paid is 
seen from the fact that 
in no year did the 
balance at the end of 
the financial year exceed 
6 per cent. ( -f the de- 
mand and only in two 
jea,vs,viz., 1868-69 and 
1887-88, did it exceed 
8 per cent. At the end 
agricultural year, howeyor, ie., in September, after the 

the balance was sometimes 
of bad years, and again 
harvest, the balance in 
per cent, of a year’s 
the revenue- 


given 


Noie . — The real decrease after deducting the increase of 
Rs. 1,702 is Hs, 11,725 which falls at about 8 per cent, on 
the summary settlement ,• hut this does not fake into 
account the income from rakhs (about Rs. 23,000), wh ch 
for the first time were created during this settlement. 

of the 

completion of the rabi collections, 
larger ; thus in 1882 after a series 
in 1887 after the failure of the rabi 
September exceeded Es. 30,000, or say 8 
demand. This was due to time being 
payers, and on the whole it may be said that during the cur 
rency of the regular settlement tliere were few suspensions and 
practically no remissions, and that the assessment was on the 
whole realised with ease. 

The revision of the first regular settlement of the district 
was begun in 1887 and completed in 1894, the operations 
throughout being conducted by Mr. J. Wilson, the Deputy Oom- 
missioner of the district. A detailed account of tlie principles 
and procedure followed is contained in the printed assessment 
and settlement reports. The instructions, briefly stated, were 
to make the estimated yalae of half the net produce of each 
estate the maximum for the Government demand, taking a 
principal guide the rents paid in money or in kind on an'aver- 
age of years by an ordinary tenant-at-will, care being taken not 
to tax unfairly the capital invested in improvements, and 
full allowance being made for all circamstances directly or 


« U, ycvonuG paid into tbe treasiuyy : assigaed roveaue is leffe ■ 


aufc of .iccjiioi 
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indirectly bearing on tlie profits and rents of tbe landowners. In 
Older to break the suddenness of the enhancement in manv 
villages a portion of the increase was deferred for a few years, so 
that the initial enhancement falls short of the final de and as 

.aiiiioiiiiced settlement 
were a;S follows 'I 


€HAp;ra„o, 

Bevenne 


hor the whole district the statistics sertiemont^ 

1887- 94,' 


Tahrxl. 

Totai., FIXBB AS:^BBSM1§TO m rupees 
iFCUUDllftS- ASSIG-KED BBTEHtrE 

' Actual 
asse.ssment 
^ 1893-94. 

j 

Of regular 
settlement. 

i ■ ■ 

j Of lost year 
j before 
reviskn. 

Final revised 
assessment. 


i 

! lis 

! 1 

' i 

1 ' .t?-F 

1 " ' 

1 

1 

i 

i X. 

1 

1 

Rs. 

Ehera 

i,3i,s.n 1 

1,44,660 

1 

1 2,55,119 

2,22,614 

Slialipar 

1,13,180 ' 

!■ 

1,34,988 1 

1,94,5!?3 

1.77,025 

KhuaMb i 

■ i 

1 

} 

1,44, 9^^^! 1 

a, 62,316 

1,96,242 1 

',94,413 


1 



' 

— ■ 

1 

Total 1 

■ .t 

3,89,445 'j 

4,31,963 

1 

6,44,864 i 

i 

5,94,05.2 


XXI «uui.i.uu L-ue uxea assessment, a portion of the land- 
revenue on the canals was imposed in the fonn of a rate “ fluctuat* 
mg Wiethe matured area, at tbe rate of 8 annas per matured 
acre,_wbich was called - water-advantage rate,” and calculSed 
to bring in Rj 33,200 per annum. The total demand, as sanc- 
tioned, was 74 per cent, m excess of that imposed at reo-nlar 
settlement; the assessment due in the first year after revision 
(indiidmg Rs, 3' ,200 water-advantage rate', was 45 per cent 
more than ti3at due in the last y<^ar bofo.re revision. Mr Wilson 

was able to j citify his assessments by the following considera- 
tions among others ® “iUCld, 

a) The pitch of the assessment at regular settlement was 

over Re. 1-4-0 per acre, and at second settlement 
was less than Re. 1-0-0, ttieraent 



Working of 
the second re- 
gular settle- 
ment* 


It -was recognised from the outset that 


- ^ so insecure a dis- 

trict the system of collection must be thoroughly elastic, and 
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(6) At regular settlement the demand was equivalent to li 
mauncls of wheat per acre ; an4 at second settle- 
ment to I inaund only. 

(<?/ Measured in gold, the incidence was £ 0-2-7 at regular 
settlement, and £ 0-1-3 only at second settlement. 

That is to say the rise in demand was considerably less than 
the increase in wealth due to extensions of cultivation and rise 
in prices, especially gold-prices. All the same, it was felt in the 
irrigated oiiclc-^sthat the new asses.sment was very full, and in con- 
sequence the demand actually imposed was allowed to remain in 
Ks. detect of the final sanctioned demand to 
: “S flw extent shwn in tie margin. The nlti- 
mate result of the settlement was to absorb 
about one-seventh of the gross grain produce and 39 per cent 
of the landoumer’s net profits. ^ 

The assessments were confirmed for a period of twenty- 
years from the dates on which they were respectively introduced. 
They were, therefore, due to expire as follows : - 


Tahsil, 1 

Assessment circle., 

Harvest from which 

■ Harvest with which 

the re-asses.sraent 

period of settlement 

1 

' .. ■■ : . ! 

came into force. 

was dne to expire. 


Clienab ... 


Khartf 1889 


Mali 1909. 


Bliera 


i I Bar aucl Jhelum 


Mali 1891 


Kharij 1910 


Shaiipur 


Whole tahsil 


Khariy\h^% 


Mali 1912 


Plains portion 


Mali 1S93 


Kharifm^. 

Mali 19X1, 


Ehushab 


Hill 


... Kharffl^Ql 
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were freely girea when oiroumstances so 
S WM ^«binecl with the uaassailable fairness of 

Ml. W ilson s distribution of the demand orer yilla'o’es enahlpd 
the settlement to be worked without any difficulty. ° The details 

±£s. tl<9,bo4i of assigned revenue. 

When perennial irrigation from the Lower Jhelum Canal 
^ds introduced into the Bar, the light hdrdni assessments in force 
were clearly inadequate, 'the fact that the settlement still 
had several years to run presented no difficulty, as the villao-ers 
were only too glad to agree to its cancellation on eondirion 
that they got caiml water at once. Ht.nce in 1902 it was 
ordered that the Colonization Officer should apply sununarv 
fluctuating mtes, not only to the newly colonized Crown land^ 
which had not previously been assessed but also to all proprietary 
owners had formally agreed to the cano-llation of the 
fixed assessment dhe Summary fluctuating rates imiiosod were 
known as ■ consolidated ” rates, and included land-revenue and 
cesses m the proportion of 4 to 1 and in the case of Crown lands 
also, at a quarter of the land revenue.* These rates 
were M shown in the margin in the first instance, but in 1906 
t he abolition of the famine and ' patwari cesses caused a reduction 

of 1 anna 2|f pies 
in the rupee. The 
previous fixed as- 
sessment In these 
circles had been 
Es. 86,5-80, out of 
which Es. 56,068 
still remained, and 
Es. 3y,l22 was 

cancelled, and re- 
placed by the con- 
solidated rates. The 
fluctuating assess- 
ments shown in 

the margin do not 
represent the full 
demand recover- 
able from the con- 
solidated rates, as 
many estates were 
■ill 1906-06 still 


Circle, 


Bbera Bar ^ 


Bate per acres — 
(a) Crowe lakds 
(5) Pbofbistary 

XANBS. 


Chdlii 

aBd 

hdrdni 


Es. A. P. 
10 0 


Nahri, 


{h) 


] 


Rs. 

1 


Pixcd 
assessment 
j remaining 
due in 
1905-06. 


10 0/140 


Bhera Cbenab {h) | 0 IS 0 


Sargodba Bar ^ 
Utla, i 


Sargodha Bar 
Hetlila 


10 0 
0 12 0 
0 12 0 
0 12 0 


0 

and 

14. 

S 


12 0 
1 2 0 
; 2 0 


Shahpur Ara [b) 0 12 


0 

and 

14 


0 


■Es.- 
I 8,429 

E,237 


2,310 


h i 4^1 


4,641 


Fluctuat- 
ing assess- 
ment in 
1905-06. 


' Kg,' ■ 

1,02,120 


9,023 


51,931 


2^1,035 


33,411 0 


^ E.ff, in the Bliera Bar, where the rate was Be l-R-O nAv 
in pr. prietary vilk-oes, lie. 1 represented land reven4 Id 

Crown land was miUUna. levonue. and Re. C-4-0 cesses : tlie balance on 
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Band 

Heveniie 


Caiicellatloii 

of tile settle- 
ment on the 
introduction 
of the peren- 
nl'il canal. 
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CHAP, in.-c. enjoying the concession of four free harvests 

leveniie. 

In 1907 Mr. Hailey submitted a report proposing new rates, 
and recommended that these should be introduced from Wmrif 
1911 and should remain in force during the currency of the 
settlement which would then be made for the I’emainder of the 
district. The Punjab Government however was unwilling to 
accept his proposals, which were based on a series of years in 
which the Colony had not reached its full development, and 
which had been particularly unfortunate in the matter of cala- 
mities of seasons. Mr. Rudkin, Assistant Colonization Officer, 
was ordered to collect more up-to-date statistics, and meanwhile 
the rates were left unaltered. 

StiS'of his report in 1911, and the new rates 

the Lower introduced from Rabi 1912 for a period of 10 years. The 

Jhetatn Canal sanctioned revenue -rates are shown below : they do not include 
mdlilcdna or cesses : — 


Circle. 

Nahf^i, 

Jhdldti, 

CUhL 

[ 

,■■■ Bdfdid, 


R?. A. P. 

Bs. A, P. 

Ea, A. P. 

Bs, A. P. 

BheraBar 

3 14 0* 

2 0 0 

14 0 

1 0 0 

Bhera Chenah... 

1 6 0 

10 0 

1 4 0 1 

1 

1 0 0 

Bhera Jhelum .. 

2 0 0 

16 0 

14 0 

10 0 

Bargodha Bar Utla 

3 0 0*1 

2 0 0 

14 0] 

10 0 

Sargodha Bar Hetlila 

{ 

1 14 0 1 
! 

16 0 

14 0 

10 0 

Slmhpui’ Ara Jhelum 

o 

00 

14 0 

1 2 0 I 

0 12 0 


^ These rates were rednced by 4 annas for a period of 4 years. 

It Wcis cstimatod tbat the effect of reassessni6.iit would be to 
raise the land-revenue demand from Rs. 4,90,000 (the sum 
brought out by applying the old rates to the matured area for 
1909-10) to nearly Rs. 13,50,000, a rise of 174 per cent. In 
addition to this, ces.ses were to be paid at 13| per cent., and 
mdlikdm at the nominal rate of 2 annas per acre allotted for 
horse-breeding colonists and 12 or 6 annas per killa allotted for 
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other tenants, aocordm^ revenue rate was as mucli 

as lis, .2 acre or less,^ 

iai as the flood embankment, and a considerable area on the 
south side was not included in the settlement of the Colony area. 
It was found however that the abandonment of wells, migration of 


11 ^ a v»ci.o uixcjLCiurt; iuirotlucea in 

this area also by Mr. Eudkin, with effect from kharif 1910. 
ihe average sanctioned rates were : — 

Rs, A. P. 

Cliahi ... ... ...180 per acre matured. 

„ . „ fl 8 O'! per acre matured 

- - -jl 0 of. according to 

C0 80J class of crop. 

Barmi ... ... ... 1 0 0 

These rates were raised or lowered according to the quality of 
the village. 

Throughout the remaining portions of the district, that is to Tiie 
say, the Eiver Oiroles, the Khushab uplands, and such scattered 1®^ 
fragments of the Bar and Ara as had not obtained perennial irri- rems 
gation, the settlement was due to expire between kharij 1910 and 
klxanj 1912. The work of revising the assessment was begun 
by Mr. Leigh in October 1911, who submitted an assessment 
report for the cis-Jhelum tract in August 1913, and one for the 
Khush^h Tahsil in November 1914. In the cw-Jhelum tract, the 
passing of orders was delayed for two years owing to the pen- 
dency of negotiations between Government and the owners of 
Private Canals, with a view to replacing the inundation system 
by a kharif distributary _ of the Lower Jhelum Canal. These 
negotiations came to nothing, and the new assessments came into 
force from the rahi of 1915 in Khushdb and the rabi of 1916 in 
the cis-Jhelum. Definite orders as to the period of settlement 
have not been passed, hut it is probable that a 20-year period will 
be sanctioned. The general effect of the re-assessment was to 
raise the total demand in Bhera, Shahpur (including a 
corner of bargodha), and Khushab by 30, 28, and 32 per cent, res- 
pectively. Ibis was accomplished mainly by doubling the water- 
advantage-rate on the inundation canals, and by raising the 
bdrdni and banjar rates in the Thai. 
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CHAP. ni-c. The pitch of the revenue rates in each assessment circle 
according to the new and the old settlements can be judged from 


MJaMu, •» n 1 

Bevenue. the following table 


The Third 
Bevised et- 
tleiaeat in the 
remaining cir- 


piiqX 


pnooag ' 


piiqX j 


•i}Ti»t][ia^cj;jag pnooeg 


‘i^neaiai^!^ag pitqx 


*i^nauxay:}ag pnoaag 


•i^naixiai^^^ag p.xtqx | 


*i^iiaaia]i!}t^ag pnoaag 


•i^namaiq^ag pitqx 


•^naina^i^ijdg ptiooag 


•(^naraa^^^i^ag piiqx j 


’^naraaxi^^^eg pnooag 


N3 'Q ’S' 

eg Pq ft? pq 
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demands for each drcle i^a^fSws^:— fluctuating cha^i-c. 

Land 

.Hevenne.,;;,:',, 

The Third 
'Eevised":.',-.Set«"' 
tlemenfe m the 
remaining cir- 
cles,',:' 


Demastd at ceose op 2 j^i> 
Set TEEMS NT. 


Fie-ae sanotiohed bekaitb 
POE 3 bd ShttiiEme:s‘t, 



Fixed. 

Fluctnat 

Jng. 

j Total. 

Fired. 

Flnctuat 

mg. 

Total. 

i ncreas( 
pel* 

cent. 


Ks. 

Bs. 

Eg. 

Eg, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Bliera-Jhelum 

97,659 

9,723 

1,07,383 

1,20,000 

20,000 

j 1,40,000 

30 

Slialipnr-Sargodlia- 

Jhelxim. 

1,59,961 

27,383 

1,87,334 

! 1,80,000 

60,000 

2,40,000 

' 28, 

KiitisMb-Jlieliim ... 

62,991 

1,009 

64,000 

73,000 

2,000 

"75,000 

17 

Kliiisiiab-Thal 

11,830 

... 

11,830 

86,000 


36,000 

204 

Kbusbab-Moliar 

69,206 

... 

69,206 

88,000 

... 

88,000 

27 

Khnshab-Hill 

63,487 

... 

53,487 

64,000 

... 

64,000 

19 

Total Kbushdb .. 

1,97,514 

1,009 

1,98,623 

2,61,000 

2,000 

2,68,000 

32 

Total all tabsfls ... 

465,124 

38,116 

4,93,239 

5,61,000 

82,000 

6,43,000 

30 


fT,.o assessment will not b7“impos'^dir'^^^7^~ir'tI^ 
three Jhelum circles and the Hill circles certificates of exemntSn 
have been granted to all new wells, and in the Thai Es ll 000 
iSIn been deferred for the present, of which Es. 7,000 will be 

InrSt^Sw ^®“aimng Es. 8,000 after 10 years. 

°^ber yiLages elsewhere, some of the demand has been 

deferred for a time on account of the sadden increase 

It is estimated that the new demand, when fully imnosed. 

will absorb the proportions of 

gross gram produce and half ®®”*- 
net-assets shown in the margin. 

If allowance is made for the 
income derived from cattle and 
miscellaneous products of the 
waste, ^ the figures would be 
materially lowered. Thus in 
Khushab Tahsil, if the income 
from cattle in the Thai and 
Mohar circles only be added in. 


, ^ Tahsie,. " 

Percentage on 

Gross produce 
of crops. 

Half net- 
assets. 

Bbera 

10 

56 

SbabpQr 

10 1 

58 

Khusbdb 

11 1 

I 

64 


at. . muuar circles only be aaded in 

the assessment will only absorb 66 per cent, of the half net- 
ftssets. It has already been shown that Mr. Wilson’s assessment 
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CHAP; m-c. designed to secure about one-seventli of tbe gross produce 

— ' and 78 per cent, of tbe half net-assests, and that he was able to 
Bev^. prove that the pitch of the regular settlement had been consider- 

— ' ably higher. So it is clear that, as cultivation has expanded and 

prices have _ risen, the assessments have been progressively 
nwnt. lenient. This has been frankly admitted by the revenue-payers 
of Khushab, and by all those inBhera and Shahpur who are not 
mainly dependent upon the canal. The doubling of the water- 
advantage-rate has called forth, a good deal of protest, but it is 
fully justified by the fact that on the canals the increase of 
expenses and the difficulty of finding tenants are very much less 
than on the well-lands, and generally speaking canal holdings are 
much larger, and the benefit from improved prices is proportion- 
ately greater. 

Comparison It is uot possible to institute any exact comparison between 
pasT^Mttie^ the total assessment of the district now and that of previous 
meats. Settlements, since the advent of the canal has introduced an 
entirely new factor ; but it is worth remarking that whereas in 
.1863 the incidence of the revenue was over Ee. 1-1-0 per acre of 
cultivation it is now not quite Ee. 1-12-0, an increase by no 
means proportionate to the increase in irrigated area or the rise 
in prices.^ In Khushdb Tahsil, where the only important change 
has been in the methods and area of cultivation, it is possible 
to make a mere exact comparison : — 

Es. 

Average collections under Sikh administration 2,00,000 

Demand at expiry of Summary settlements ... 1,52,500 
Demand at beginning of First Eegular Settlement .. 1,44,954 

Demand at end of First Eegular Settlement ... 1,52,815 

Demand at beginning of Second Eegular Settlement 1,95,016 
Demand at end of Second Eegular Settlement ... 1,98,474 
Demand at beginning of Third Eegular Settlement 2,40,252 

Final Demand as sanctioned for Third Eegular Settle- 2,63,000 
ment, 

mSf . revenue assigned to jdgirdars pd mdfiddrs now amounts 

to Es. 40,626, out of tbe final sanctioned demand, as against 
Es. 41,146 in 1893. These sums do not include tbe indms paid - 
to zailddrs and indmkhors, which, amount to Es. 12,169. The 
bluk of the assignments are made in perpetuity, either to Tiwdna 
Maliks, Baloch Sarddrs, etc., for services rendered at the time of 
the Mutiny (as described in Chapter I, Section C), or to religious 
institutions, such as the Koh Kirana shrine, and the Thdn of 
Kaya Nath in Bhera. A few villages are held in idglr by 
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liand 

Kevenue. ^ 
Instalments, 


Suspensions 
and remissions 
of revenue. 


Tiwdna Maliks for one or more liyes, and the remaining assign- chap. hm. 
ments are for the term of settlement in fayour of lesser religious 
institutions. o 

The demand for the Ttharif harvest has to be paid in by 
January 16th, and that for the rabi harvest by July 15th in the 
hills and by July 1st elsewhere. An arrangement has recently 
been adopted whereby each village is req^uired to pay in its 
revenue on a fixed date, and only as many estates are assigned to 
one date as can be easily dealt with by the stafi’. This will 
greatly^diminish the difficulties of headmen, provided they are 
backed up by the Eevenue authorities in their endeavours to 
secure prompt payment by the land- owners. 

In the area under fluctuating assessment, it is never neces- 
sary to suspend the current demand : and generally speaking in 
the Jhelum Circles ot Bhera, Shahpur and Khushdb, the fact 
that the water-advantage-rate fluctuates with the matured cron 
provides a sufficient degree of elasticity. There are however a 

rr+i!? wn? reasons, as insecure. 

In the Hill circle of Khushab the rainfall is fairly constant, and 

it IS only in the Vanhar tract that suspensions are likely to be 
required occasionally. The Thai and Mohar circles, on the other 
hand, are as insecure as any tract could be, and it is not infre- 
quently necessmy to suspend the entire demand for" the harvest 
In these two circles, the pitch of the assessment is so low that it 
IS always easy to recover the suspended sums as soon as a good 
harvest ensues, unless indeed the drought has been so pro Wed 
thatthe resources of the peasantry are completely exhausted. 

A succession of bad harvests between 1898 and 1908 made it 
necessary to remit considerable sums for this reason. 

^®^issions of course have to be given for unforeseen calami- 
ties such as hailstorms, boll-worm, or plague. Thus over Es. 20 000 
were remitted in the Bhera-Jhelum circle in the rabi of 1904 on 
account of plague, and over Es. 10,000 in Shahpur were suspendS 
for the same reason, and remitted the next year. In the south of 
the district remissions to the extent of some Es. 18,000 were allowed 
on account of damage by hail in 1914-15 and iS remisS^ 
were made in 191 i -12 on the cotton crop, which suffered much 

important that full allowance 
should be made for such calamities, as in the ordinary course no 
allowance is made for crops which are not up to standard excent 

when there is total failure, or where there are admitted to be 

defects in the ’water-supply, u lo oe 


At Second Settlement Mr. Wilsoa prepared a verv careful 
and aooniate record-of-rights for the whole district. ^The fl^ 
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prepared in the plains on the square system, and in 
the hills by triangulation, all the work being done by patwdHs 
It was of course inevitable that in a difficult country like the Thai 
or the river-beds, these maps should be to some extent distorted, 
but on the whole the results were surprisingly good. The fama- 
bandts and other parts of the standing record were also prepared 
with great care, and were admitted on all hands to be very good. 

,, _ perennial irrigation was introduced, it was decided 

that all would-be irrigators must as an initial measure lay 
out their fields on a system of squares of 40 iarams each 
way. These squares were called “ KiUas, ” owing to the fact that 
their corners were marked hy pegs, and 26 Milas made a 
murabba or '‘square ” of 200 each way, the corners 

of each mwrabba being marked by a stone pillar. A single line 
of base squares was laid down for the whole area, and these 
wore extended by ; a certain amount of error resulted 

but m each “ square ” the whole error was thrown into two lines 
or Milas, so that each contained sixteen perfect Milas and nine 
slightly imperfect. It was of course necessary to prepare special 
files to show exactly to what extent the boundaries of holding 

had been adjusted and to ensure that each man obtained his fair 

share of the land ; and in a similar manner it was necessary to 
adjust the boundaries of estates so as to make them follow as far 

processes were 

known as rectification and resulted in a very great simplifi. 
cation of the maps and records ; moreover they greatly faoilifeted 
the distribution of water and the checking of crops, the^calculLion 
of demands, and the settlement of boundary disputes. A further 
refinement IS the sub-division of Milas into kWs or plom fS 
the greater economy of canal water. ^ ’ 

_ The effects of rectification were embodied in a revised reoord- 
of-rights prepared by Mr. Hailey for all estates into whSi 
perennial irrigation was introduced. 

• riobt^in '’ifwf? spei^ revision of the reoord-of- 

rij^nts in was sanctioned. In the river bed and fP., 

whole of the Thai new field maps were prepared by measurements 

Sumvof K^erain Detachment of the 

Buiyey of India. All down the Jhelum, on both banks of fTio 

nver, base squares were laid down and marked with stone pillars 
in such a way that the whole river-bed was mapped on a co-ordi- 
nated series of squares: intermediate survey marks were also 
fixed, and patwdrls made their measurements from these on 
mapping sh^ts on whioli the location of these marts had heon 
aconrately plotted in the Survey Offloe. A imZ systo Z 


Boyision of 
the record 3 
KiKisliab, 
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followed in tlie Thai, which circle has 
single system of co-ordinated squares, 
this arrangement is that it is perfectly 
boundary between two villages is shewn 
of each, and much more easy than it ev( 
an obliterated boundary so as to satisfy tU uu 

it IS hoped that there will be fewer boundary disputes 
future than there have been in the past. 

In the remainder of the tahsil, i.e., in f 
of the Jhelum Circle, the Mohar, and the Hills the 

were made simply _by showini ’ 

settlement 


in the upland portions 
j Hills, the new maps 
- ■ rm' 1 ® alterations on a tracing of the 
•+ • The results were only moderately satisfactory, 

out it IS hoped that no serious difficulties will ensue The 
jamabandts and other portions of the standing record were all 
brought up to date ; special attention was paid to the complicated 

rights in village waste in the Thai. 

In the Bhera and Shahpur Tahsils it was decided before settle- 
ment operations began that a revision of the record was unneces- 
sary, and that a specially careful compilation of quadrennial 
accompanied by correction of the field maps was 
sufficient. Remeasurenient was therefore confined to the river- 
bed, and elsewhere the same system was followed as in the Hill 

I'esults are only, moderately satis- 

On the private canals of Bhera and Shahpur Tahsils, a fluctua- 
ting royalty rate is collected from the canal Swiiers as a water-ffiie 
under sectmn 8 of the Minor Canals Act. This rovalty rate was 
originally imposed at second settlement, at the rate of d, annas ne? 
acre irrigated. At the third settlement the rate on crops was 
raised to annas an acre matured, the rate on grass beino’ Mt 
at 4 anoM por acre irrigated. The canal-owaeS have applioil 
for reeoasidemtioa ot those orders, but it is admitted tha™ tta 
rates myosed are well iviUiin the margin of 25 per cent on the 

ding to the Act, The total receipts under this head, if the exist- 

mg orders are maintained, will be about Rs. 24,000 per annum. 

Section D. — Miscellaneous Hevenue. 

so of recent years are given in Tables 

39 (Fixed Land Revenue), 40 JFluotuating Land RevLue mffi 

(“near^fc ® Tax) and^i 

^ijenerai). in 1870 the grossreveuue collections total Iwl 

lakhs of rupees; in 1897 they had risen to Ti iakL w fSin 
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CHAP.m-D. they had risen to nearly 14f lakhs, esolunve of oyer 21|- lakhs of 
Misedisucieous ^anal direct revenue. Since then there has been still further 
Bev®u 0 development. The land revenue demand rose in 1913-14 to 
Kere^and i^carly 21 lakhs * and when the new assessments are fully in- 
tsiation. troduoed in the area under fixed assessment, another 1-| lakhs 
will be added. By 1917 the gross revenue will probably amount 
to about 261- lakhs of rupees, exclusive of some 24 lakhs of 
direct canal revenue, so that in 20 years it will have been more 
than trebled, and if canal revenue is counted, it will have been 
more than sextupled. 

Excise. The Excise administration is supervised by the Assistant 
Commissioner, working under the control of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, with an Inspector in general charge of the whole dis- 
trict, and a Sub-Inspector holding special charge of two tahsils. 
The subordinate staff consists of a Muharrir and three peons. 
There are no distilleries in the district ; country spirit is obtained 
from the E4walpindi distillery. There is one shop at Sargodha 
licensed to retail first class foreign liquor ; each tahsil head- quar- 
ters has a shop licensed to retail other foreign liquor ; 15 shops 
are licensed to retail country spirit ; 13 to retail opium ; and 10 to 
retj il drugs. Travellers can also obtain liquid refreshment at 
Khush^b Eailway Station. Three druggists are licensed to sell 
cocaine for medical purposes, and 16 qualified medical men have 
been granted practitioners’ licenses for this drug. 14 druggists 
are licensed to retail arsenic and other poisons for medical pur- 
poses, and 7 to retail denatured methylated spirit. 

The income from excise averaged Els. 22,014 for the 5 years 
previous to 1897 : of this sum Es. 11,865 were derived from liquor 
and Es. 9,749 from drugs and opium. By 19i0, the figures had 
risen to Es. 44,249 (liquors Es. 30,387 ; opium, i\s. 10,010 ; other 
drugs, Es. 3,852). In 1911 new rules were brought into force, 
and the estimated revenue for 1915 is Es. 47,616 (liquors, 
Es 30,891; opium, Es. 12,000; other drugs, Es. 4,805 !. The 
license for first class foreign liquors is sold for a fee fixed accord- 
ing to the average income from sales ; all other licenses are sold 
by auction, subject to the payment of a fixed minimum, and to 
the approval of the highest bidder by the Collector, 

The annual consumptions amount to about 1,200 gallons of 
foreign spirit, 200 gallons of beer, 6,000 gallons of country spirit 
(London proof), 600 seers of opium, 400 of char as, and 2,500 of 
hJtang. The advent of Sikh colonists from the Central Punjab 
has led to an increased consumption of strong drinks ; in 1914 a 

The drop of 4 lakbalu 191445 was duejto remissions on the ^tton crop in coanec-tioii wHi. 
the W'Sir* 
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gang of smugglers in Bhera started a lucrative illicit trade in ^ ' ‘ 

opium with Bengal and Burma. Char as appears to be declining in Mfeoeiianeous 
popularity ; cocaine has not established itself as a vice. There is 
a certain amount of illicit distillation in Sargodha Tahsil, but three Sroise. 
oases have recently been successfully prosecuted, and the recently 
strengthened staff has effected a marked improvement in the ad- 
ministration : there is however scope for still further additions to 
the supervising establishment. 

Income-tax is paid by five companies and 1,001 other firms 
and individuals in the district ; the total demand is Bs. 39,867 ; 
in 1897 it was B.s. 16,926. When it is remembered that the 
taxation on account of laud revenue and water rates and the value 
of proprietary rights have both increased by more than 600 per 
cent, in the same period, it would seem that income-tax assess- 
ments are relatively low. No less than 433 persons are assessed in 
the lowest grade at Rs. 20 each. The details by tahsils are 
these 




No. OS' ASSESSEES, 


TalisiL 

Companies. 

1 Othe rs. 

Total demand. 

Maximum paid 
by a single 
person. 

No. of persons 
in lowest 
grade. 

Bliera 

2 

330 j 

Rs. 

11,816 

Es. 

350 

142 

Shahpitr 

1 

261 

11,077 

397 

99 

Sargodha 

• •1 2 

UQ 

10,787 

590 1 

121 

Khushab 

... 

170 ! 

6,187 

412 ! 

71 


It must, however, be remembered tnat since 189 1 the taxable 
minimum income has been raised from Rs. 500 to 1,(00 
per annum. 

The total collections of revenue (including water rates) and incidence of 
other (Government tax in the year 1910-11 were Rs. 37,38,677, »venaeand 
and the population in March 1911 was 687,366, so the incidence 
was nearly Rs. 6-8-0 per head. It is difficult to say what the 
incidence is now ; on the one hand, the revenue and taxes have 
been raised to nearly Rs. 48,00,000, and the population has been 
reduced by 38,400, owing to the cession of territory to Gujrdt Dis- 
trict : but, on the other hand, public health has been on the whole 
good since lyll, and probably the rate of increase has been over 
1’5 per cent, per annum. The present population is probably not 
less than 7,00,000, so the incidence is about Rs. 6-14-0, exclusive 
of local rates, cesses, and municipal taxes. If these last be also 
reckoned in, the incidence is something like Rs, 7-8-0 per head 
of population. And we have seen.that one worker supports, on an 
average, nearly two dependants, so it would seem that each worker 
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toid ^ various kinds. 

Section S. LocOil Cind Miunicipcil Governmciit* 

The District Board consists of the chief executive officials 
ajtd of the leading men of the district, and is presided over by 
me Deputy Commissioner as chairman. There are in ali 64 
members, 0 whom 13 are appointed by official designation, 7 are 
distinguished^ raises appointed by name, and 34 ar? nominated to 
yesent various local umts. A list of present members is print- 

td m the Appendix. Ihe Board exercises control over thacon- 

siruetion and maintenance of roads, the establishment and manage- 
ment ot hospitals, dispensaries, sarais, rest-houses and schools : the 
planting and pre'crvation of trees ; the management of cattle- 

5 measures for the promotiou 

convenience of the public. It has a 
good Board Office building in Sargodt a where it meets about 11 
times a year and where its staff works under the control of the 
Deputy Commissioner. ^ Table No. 46 shows the income and 
expenditure of the District Board from 1901 to 1911. The gross 

S dI?® f thirteen years ago, partly oving 

o the increase m the land revenue and consequently in the local 
rate, partly owmg to ferries, oattle-pounds and oierpropertS 
having been made over to it for maLgement by SeTrovS ’ 
cial Government, and partly owing to developme^nt of its own 
py rties Some idea of the extent to which the responsShS 
and importance of the Board have increased may be fomTbv 

1 S f expenditure as they were in 1886^anl 

18 J6 and as they are now In each case the figures are tho 
average for the preceding three years ^ “ 


, — , 


1 1886 . 

j 1896. 

1916. 

Gross income 


- j — 

j Rs. 

1 38,999 

Rs. 

77,110 

Rs. 

3 , 62,286 

Income from Provincial rates 


1 32,689 

49,086 

1.66,778 

I'otal expenditure 

.» • 

j 33,904 

85,229 

3 , 39,614 

Expended on education 


7,000 

18,000 

74,160 

„ „ medical relief 


7,000 

10,000 

33,800 

,i 3 , Public Works 


9,300 

20,000 

1 , 78,000 

,t ), minor Departments 

... 

8,900 

11,000 

21,700 
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fail to represent the existing state 
on education (exclusive of buildings 
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But even these figures 
of affairs. Expenditure 

which is included under Public Works) had in 1914-15 risen 
to over Ks. 96,000, and since then the salaries of teachers have 
been raised, and the compulsory recurring expenditure on educa- 
tional establishment alone will in future be over a lakh of rupees. 
In fact the Board is now so far committed to recurrent charges 
that it has practically no margin of income left for expenditure 
on new enterprises 

There are municipal committees in charge of the local 
administration of the towns of Bhera, Khush^b, S^hfwdl, Mi4ni, 
and Sargodha. The constitution of each and a list of the members 
will be found in Appendix I.-F. The population of the towns has 
been discussed in Chapter I.-O. 

The town of Bhera lies in north latitude 32° 22' and east 
longitude 72° 57' and contains a population of 16,202 souls. It 
lies near the left ba nk of the Jhelum, 30 miles east of Shahnur, 
It is still the head-quarters of a tahsil, and one of the largest and 
most imposing towns of the district, but it has to some extent 
been thrown_ into the shade by the rise of Sargodha and of Bhal- 
wdl, which will as soon as funds are available become the tahsil 
head-quarters : Bhera will then be a sub-tahsil, with a special 
Ndib _ Tahsildar in charge The municipality of Bhera was first 
constituted in 1867, and is of the second class, with 5 nominated 
and 10 elected members, and an elected president, at present the 
Tahsildar. The average income, which at last settlement was 
BiS. 20,000 per annum, has now risen to Es. 33,049, owing mainly 
to increases in the octroi rates. At one time the committee was 
notorious for its factiousness and pseudo-religious animosities, but 
lately there ^ has been a marked improvement in this respect. 
The committee maintains several primary schools and the 
Dispensary, described in Chapter III ; they are also endeavouring 
to carry out an ambitious drainage scheme, both intra • and extra- 
mural, which has been existent in embryo for the past 20 years 
or so. It is to be hoped that it may be safely brought to birth in 
the near future, as the town has suffered very severely from 
plague and fever in the last decade, and the population has de- 
clined since settlement by 2,426 souls. There are two honorary 
magistrates and a bench of four magistrates in the town, describ- 
ed in Chapter III-A, The inhabitants of Bhera are much addict- 
ed to employment in various Civil Services, and msny of them 
have risen to high positions, both under Government and in 
Kashmir and other States 

The town is surrounded by a wall, partly kacha and partly 
fahhOf with eight gates, of which the Lahori Gate to the 
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CHAP.m-E. east and the Thdnwdla to the north- are the principal. It 

Local and IS the best looking town in the district, being built of brick 

throughout. There are some ancient buildings with wonderful 
— “*• wood-carving. There are also some gardens outside the town, 

Bhera. amoug whioh Thanwcila garden, and one in which the tomb 

of Mlrdn Said Mahammadi is built, are specially worthy of notice. 
It h^ a sarai, detached tahsil and thdna, a dispensary, a female 
hospital, a veterinary hospital, a town hall and two high 
schools. ® 


The early history of the town of Bhera is discussed at some 
length by General Cunningham in his “ Ancient Geography 
of India, pages 166 to 169, and Archeological Survey 
Eeport, Volume XIV, pages 86 to 40. The original town stood 
on me right hank of the river, and in former days must have 
been a place of considerable note, for Bahar, in his autobiography, 
when speaking of his designs on Hindustan, talks of the coun- 
tries of Bhera, Khushdb, etc., and again in describing Hindustan 
Itself he defines the limits of the empire as extending from 
Bhera to Behar. Some idea of its size may also be gained from 
the tact that it paid so large a sum as two lakhs of rupees to 
purchase Its safety, when the troops under Babar, disappointed 
ot expected plunder m Bajaur, arriyed before it in A. D. ]619. 
Soon after this, says tradition, the adjoining hill tribes descended 
and destroyed the city. The ruins of the old town still remain, 
and are known by the name of Jobnathnaggar. It is identified 
y General Cunningham as the capital of Sophites, or Soph cites, 
the contemporary of Alexander the Great, f The same author 
^eaks of it as the refuge, and for some time the capital, of the 
Brahman kings of Kfibul, expelled about the end of the 10th 
century by the Muhammadans. 

The new town of Bhera was founded in A. D. 1540 
the reign of Sher Shah, near a spot where a holy man 

some time been established, and 
residing round the tomb of their 
spiritual father. The place appears rapidly to haye attained to 
Its former size and importance, as it is one of the few places 

description of the Lahore given 

centrp . jiuch we also learn that it was the 

j which paid a revenue of nearly five lakhs of 
mS’ was one of the few spots in the whole empire where 

being plundered and laid Vaste by 
JNur-ud-din, as mentioned before, the tow n was repopulated by 

•Brstine’s Bibar, pages 256 and 310. 
f Archseologicai Eeport, 1863-64, 


during 
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the Chiefs of the Bhangi wisi, to whose share it fell in the 


Its 


appearance 


dirision of the territory acquired by the Sikhs 
has been greatly improved under British rule. 

Bhera is a place of considerable though now somewhat 
stagnant trade, its position as the terminus of a branch of the 
railway making it an emporium for the trade of the country 
to the south. A large colony of Khojds and Pirachds, Muham- 
madan converts from Hinduism, are settled here, and carry on a 
traffic with Kdbul and countries beyond it. Rice, gur and sugar 
are imported from the Jullundur Dodb ; country cloth is export- 
ed to Kdbul, Multan, Derajdt and Sukkur. European cotton 
goods are brought from Amritsar and Kardehi. Henna dye is 
exported to the value of a lakh of rupees yearly. The town is 
also famous for ironsmiths and stone-cutters as well as wood- 
carvers ; and excellent felt and soap are manufactured, the for- 
mer being exported in large quantities. A more detailed notice 
of some of these industries will be found in Chapter tl. 

The town of Khushab lies in north latitude 32° 17' 30" and 
east longitude 72° 24' 30", and contains a population of 10,169 
souls. It is situated on the right bank of the Jhelum on the 
Lahore and Derajdt road, about eight miles from Shahpur. Seen 
from the opposite bank of the river the town is picturesque. 
Being quite on the edge of the river, it has several times been 
washed away by the stream. Year by year the river has encroach- 
ed on the banks, so that a portion of the inhabitants are in 
turn driven out of their houses and obliged to build away from 
the river. The town is partly surrounded by a kacliha wall with 
four gates, of which the Lahori to the east and the Kashmiri to 
the north are the principal. There are no data for giving, with 
any degree of exactness, the year of foundation of Khushdb. It 
is said by local tradition to have been built in A. D. 1503.* But 
it must have existed long before this, and is probably one of 
the oldest towns in this part of the lunjab, as it was a flourish- 
ing place in the time of Babar, and is frequently mentioned by 
him in his memoirs. Indeed, from the manner in which it is 
mentioned, it is clear that the old town must have existed when 
Babar’s ancestor, Tamerlane, invaded Hindustan in A. D. 1398. 
The local tradition says that the founder of the town was Sikan- 
dar, son of Bahlol Khan, Lodhi, guided by the advice of Sayad 
Shah, Bokhdri. Sikandar is supposed to have come to the 
Punjab, with a relative named Mir Pahlwdn Khan, in the wake 
of Mir Chakar and Mir Jaldl Khan, the Baloch invaders from 
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^This is the date according to the numerical values of the letters of the town’s name^ 
according to the Ahjad methodt 
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cHAi^in,E. Mekr^n, shortly after the retreat of Tamerlane. Amongst the 

^ass *'■?, M Kfen a'l'i 

so*etnmsQi , Khan. Extensive improvements were carried out 

Khn^ J>y Sher Shah Suri, who built the present UgAh, and be is some- 
times spoken of as the founder of the town. Very little 
howepr, of the old town remains ; for the last fifty years the 
ri^r has been gradually cutting away its right bank at this spot 
Md with it haye disappeared the gardens of the good Ahmady^r 
Khan, the fort built by Jafar Kh4n, Bilooh, Ind nine-tenths 


more than ha f a mile in length, and its open7r7ets promis^^^^ 
surpass the former one. The Nawdb Ahmadydr KMn, men- 

Kl^«shdb,in Miharnmad Shah’s 
time, and to tomb, about a mile to the south-west of the new 
town, IS still a place of pilgrimage. 

Pfr desoendanls of Haarat 

town.^ * BagM^d, which stands to the south of the 

® large trade with Multdn, Sukkur, 
tw’ sending down cotton, wool and 

r: 

and sugar and srw from Amritsar and the Mtodm S tJ 
ja the great mart for the grain of the SaU BlZ Se^cira 
manufacture is that of coarse cloth and cotton scaryes 
there bmng some 600 weaving establishments in the town The 
noanufactoe of art potteiy has been commenJed. A moie de 

£o^p?m n ‘o™ ^ be found 

“aft * 

sh^b is the largest feirv ^ Khu- 

to Dera Ismail Kton^ MiW4jf"p^’ as from here roads branch 
the Salt Eange. A bridge of Tnif«, Talagang through 

season. Khushdb is | 

Branch of the Iforth.-Wesfem Sind-S4.;ar 

population of Railway employefs! ^ ^ considerable 

is compar^Tyiy^Sthy^*®j,„J^|^P^^^ and lack of irrigation, 
ta. Jo aeroaai 
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to go a mile or more for their drinking water. Expei 
borings have however been made on the high bank, and a sol 
for pumping water from a tnbe.well has been sanctioned, 
i^rmar ^ financial situation beo( 

the se< 

class ; there are nine members of the committee, all nomina 
now being Sarddr Bahddur KhaA, Baloch. 

^ settlement averaged Rs. 9, Bid, is 3 

lo Sdhiwdl lies in north latitude 31° 68' and 

longitude 72 22 and_ contains a population of 7,658 souls, 
was formerly the head-quarters of a fiscal sub-division ; it is 
ot the chief commercial towns of the district. It is not i 
built, and is _ conipletely surrounded by a kacha wall with 
^tes, of which the Lahori to the east and the Kashmiri 
principal, 'the town is badly situated o 
raised piece of ground, around which the surface drain 
ot_ the country for many miles round collects. The hes 
rams of 1892 caused a severe epidemic of fever and in t. 
year the death-rate was 97 per thousand per annum. A dra 
age scheme is badly wanted. It is said tbaf, , 
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Government 

Salilwal. 


Miani. 


in the tnnnicipal boundary, with the result that the Alienation 
of Land Act did not apply : this has now been rectified, and it is 
to be hoped that the original Jhammat and Biloch owners will be 
successful in retaining such of their lands as are left to them. 

There is a bench of two Honorary Magistrates, and an 
honorary Civil Judge 

The town of Midni lies in north latitude 32° 31^ 48*^ and 
east longitude 73° 7' 30", and contains a population of 6,819. ^ It 
is situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, opposite Bind 
DAdan Khan. The old town was an ill-built place of narrow 
lanes and Lazars, the upper storeys of tli.e houses and shops almost 
touching each other, and was not surrounded by any wall ; but in 
Captain Davies’ time, about 1866, a new and commodious square 
was erected, named Daviesganj, and a wall with gates built 
round the east part of the town. Brom time immemorial MiAni 
was an important mart for the salt from the mines on the oppo- 
site side of the river. The original town was called Shamshabad. 
This was swept aw£iy by the river, and a town on the_ present 
site was built under the auspices of Asaf Khdn, fatiier-in-law of 
the Emperor Shah JehAn, by two Hindus, MAdho Das and Shib 
Edm. Like Bhera, it grew and prospered till the decline of the 
Mughal monarchy, and, like Bhera, it was plundered and destroyed 
by Nur-ud-Din, General of Ahmad Shah, in A D.. 1764, and the 
inhabitants were dispersed in the neighbouring villages. In A. D. 
1787, Maha Singh, father of Eaupt Singh, induced a number of 
the descendants of the old residents and others to rebuild the town, 
and re-opened the salt mart ; but it appears never to have entire- 
ly recovered Nur-ud- din’s visitation, for the descendants of the 
families which then abandoned the |)lace and took refuge in the 
adjoining villages are still to be found in them. The prosperity 
of the town has lately suffered a severe blow of a different kind. 
Until the extension of the railway to the Khewra salt mines 
across the river, Miani was the depot for the salt exported from 
those mines down country, and from this fact was known as Lun 
MiAni, but since then the salt trade has almost left it, and its 
glory has departed. It still, however, does a considerable trade 
in lime-burning. Its population has decreased by more than 26 
per cent, since 1881. MiAni lies low and is subject to floods and 
fever ; in 1892 the death rate was 73 per thousand per annum. 
A drainage scheme is being devised. Plague was very severe in 
1904 and 1907. 

The municipality of MiAni was at first constituted in 1867. 
It is a municipality of the second class with 3 nominated and 6 



elected members, the elected president at present being the N^ib cHAP.ni-B. 
TahsildAr. The annual income for the last flye years has aver- 
aged Rs. 17,642, as against Rs. 7,378 at settlement. The public 
buildings are a police station, a dispensary, a town hall, a school, Govemmant. 
and a seMi with rest-house attached. There is also a railway MMiIi — 
station. 


There is an Honorary Magistrate and Ciyil Judge of the 1st 
class. The “ feast of lamps,” on the occasion of the Diwili 
festival, is here celebrated by much gambling, but measures are 
being taken to put a stop to this. 

The foundation stone of Sargodha Town was laid on 22nd Sargoaha* 
February 1903. At first the town was maintained from the 
town improvement fund, the chief source of income being the 
sale of misM lands. In 1907 a notified area committee was con- 
stituted with 4 nominated members and the Sub -Divisional Ofidoer 
as e's-opeio President. In 1909 Sargodha Civil Station was 
incorporated in the notified area. Sargodha municipality was 
constituted in 1914. It is of the second class with 12 mem- 
bers, all nominated, 4 officials and 8 non-officials. The Deputy 
Commissioner is ex^offleio President. The town is divided 
into 8 wards for municipal purposes. The municipal area inelud- 
- ing the town proper and the Civil Station is supplied with water 
from water-works. Lighting is furnished by gas lamps, both 
being maintained by the municipality. Further, the munici- 
pality maintains a garden which is situated between the Civil 
Station and the town proper. The income and expenditure 
of the municipality are detailed below : — 

Ineottie. JElxpenditure. 

Es. A. P. Es. A. P. 

1914 - 16 ... .. 37,981 5 8 . 31,419 16 5 

1915 - 16 ... ... 49,158 3 6 45,863 14 7 

thus giving an average of Rs. 43,667 as annual income and 
Rs. 38,636 as annual expenditure. 
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The chief sources of income at present are a house-tax, a 
water-tax, rent of shops, city sweepings, lambardari fee, lease of 
municipal lands, and a terminal-tax. 

The main heads of expenditure are : — 

Water- works, lighting, conservancy, and the garden. 


The chief buildings of interest in the town proper are the 
Jamma Mosque, the Q-urdawdra, the Arya SamAj, and the Mission 
Reading Room. The public buildings are the Municipal Hall , 
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0HAP. ni-E. tJie District Board Soliool, the Zail House, and the Rudkiu Li- 
- — ‘ brary in the Municipal Garden, 
toad and 

r!S?^* ^ ginning factories which are described in Chapter 

, * ’II* In the Civil Station there are the following public build- 

Sargodha. ings :— the Public Works OfSoe, the Army B.emoimt Office, the 

Canal Offices, the Post Office, the ilailway Office, the District 
Board Office, the Session Judge’s Court, the District Courts, the 
Police Lines, the Tahsili the Police Station, the Jail, the Civil 
Kest-House, the Public Works Department itest-House, and the 
Canal Best-House. 

iiesidp the 16 bungalows occupied by Government officials 
as residential houses, there are also about 32 bungalows owned by 
private individuals. The population at the last census amounted 
to 8,849 souls. However it has now considerablv inoreasorl owino- 
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quite new foundations, and owe their existence to the Railway, chap. ui-b. 
tFp to now their history has been only that of birth and rapid 
growth. Mnnidpa 

Shahpur is a small town with 6,608 inhabitants, situated at a 
distance of about two miles from the Jhelum river. Pormerly it 
was on the very hank of this liver, which has of late been reced- 
ing in the direction of Khnshiib. Shahpur with the adjoining 
villages, Nathuwala, Jalaipur and Kotla-Sayadan, was founded by 
the Sayads who still fomr the proprietary ))ody. The common, 
ancestor was Shah Shamas, whoso tomb may still ]>e seen near 
Shahpnr. The original fomh was to the nortli of the town, and 
was washed away by the river, when the coffin w’^as removed to 
its present site, east of tlie towm. Ho is now worshipped as a 
saint and a large fair is anmrally held in his honour between 
23rd and 25th Chet (the beginning of April). A large number' 
of people (about 15 thousand) come from distant places to 
pay their homage to tliis saint at his shrine, which is shaded by a 
grove of trees. His son Shah Muhammad’s tomb is situated tef 
the west of the town, and has recently he(?n renewed in the 
modern style. Ho is also worshipjied as a saint like Ms father’, 
bub no separate fair is held in his honour. The town lies on the 
road from Lahore to Dora Ismail Khan and has some trade in 
country cloth. It is 23 miles from Sargodha, now the head- 
quarters of the district and 6 miles from Khusliab. The road to 
Khnshalj turns off at a right angle immediately in front of a 
picturesque gate which leads to the only basdr, of which the 
town can boast. 

There are four schools in the town. In the western corner of 
the tow'n may be seen the low kctchct walls of what was once a 
fort of the Sayads, the site of which Najaf Shah, Zaildar, still 
occupies ; while outside the town and further east of the shrine of 
Shah Shamas, about one mile from the fort of the Sayads, are 
the ruins of an old Sikh fort. 

This town was formerly a second class municipality in the 
Punjab, but since 1907 it has been converted into a Notified 
xlrea. The committee consists of 6 members, the Tahsilddr is the 
President and the remaining 1 are nominated members. 

The original site of the head quarters station was within the civu station, 
boundaries of NathiiwAla on the riverside of Shahpur town, but 
the houses having been washed down in the great flood of 1819, 
the present site was selected about three miles to the east of 
Shahpur town on the mad to Lahore., The wisdom of the selec- 
tion was proved in the great flood of July 1893, when the Civil 
Station yas an island snncnnded by water on all sides for several 
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CHAP. ni-E. miles. The station has a small hazdr neatly laid out with fairly 
local rnd streets. The roads are wide and well shaded by trees and 

MBniapai are watered in the hot weather from an inundation canal, which 
ovc^en ruxis through the station. Picturesque glimpses of the Salt 
ciTii Station, Barge close the view to the west. Good crops of gj-ain and ornss 
Shabpur. attached to the station, chiefly by the aid of 

canal irj igation. The station has a large hospital, two schools, 
twotaoks, three public gardens, three rest-houses, and a sari? 
called Malik Sahib Khdn Wala. 

Tip till April j 914, the Civil Station was the district head- 
quarters ; the old District Courts are now used as a tahsil, the 
tahsil having been made over to the IsMmia High School, recent- 
ly founded. The Deputy Oommissiouer’s house and office are 
occupied by the Sub Divisional Officer of Khushdb : the jail is 
being temporarily used as a saniterium for consumptive prisoners. 
But though the station still retains some of its importance, it has 
been hard hit by its loss of prestige. Perhaps it will reyiTe if it 
becomes a junction for the Eaewind-Khushdb and Bhera-Sbabpur 
Railways. The annual horse fair, which was abandoned in 1914, 
has again been revived, much to the satisfaction of the residents. 
Por several years past, Shahpiir has had the lowest death-rate of 
any town in the Province ; the drinking water is for the most 
part brackish, but apparently its cathartic properties are benefi- 
ciai. 

The Notified A rea ^ is managed by a committee of three 
members, the Sub-Divisional Officer, the Assistant Surgeon and 
the Tahsllddr, but their energies are devoted entirely to watch 
and ward, lighting and conservancy. There is an honorary magis- 
trate who sits in the tahsil building, and a civil judge. 

Bhaiwai. This mandi was opened in 1903 on the .Tech Doab 
Railway at the railway station of Bhalwal so named after the old 
proprietary village. It is on the south-west of Bhera, at a dis- 
stance of 11 miles, and 28 miles west of Malakwdl. The mandi 
lies m the middle of the most fertile part of the Jhelum Colony and 
commands a large tract of the couutry in Bhera Tahsil, oompris- 
mg a large number of Colony ehaks md proprietary villages 
irri^ted by the Lower Jhelum Canal. It is the head-quarters of 
a sub-tahsil and contains a police station and a flourishing mandi. 

The following roads connect the mandi with the chaks and 
villages: — 

On the north-east 
3 ) noirth ... 


Bhera-Bhalwal. 
Shahpur-ChakrSmdas 
and Shahpnr Lab. 
Kot Moman-Lalidni, 
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In 1907 the export by rail amcnnied to 3 lacs of maunds of 
wheat, tofin and cotton, and since then it has been increasing. 
The contains 231 shops, 137 residential houses, 3 cotton 

factories, 3 large European firms, police station, siib-tahsil, dis- 
pensary, a Vernacular Middle Sehooi, post and telegraph office, a 
rest-house and a public serdi. Population according to the census 
of 1911 is 1,400, but has since then nearly trebled with the in- 
crease in trade, It will increase still further when the tahsll 
head-quarters are moved here from Bhera. Before 1909, the 
conservancy and chauMddra charges were met from the Town 
Fund and chauMddra taxes respectively. The increase in the 
population necessitated the constitution of the town as a Notified 
Area. Accordingly the area was notified by Funjah Gazette 
Notification No. 375, dated May 3rd, 1909, and a tax at the rate of 
9 pies per annum on the annual value of all buildings was levied to 
meet the expenses. The committee consists of 5 members includ- 
ing the Naib Tahsllddr as ex-officio member and president. Details 
of imports and exports of the Notified Area will be found in 
the table on page 303. 

This mandi was opened in 1903 on the Jech Dodb Bail way 
at a railway station named Phularw^n after the name of the old 
proprietary village. 

It is on the south of Bhera at a distance of 8 miles and 19 
miles west of Malakwal. 

The mandi commands a large tract of the country to the east 
of the district in the Bhera Tahsii, including a few colony 
choke and a large number of the proprietary villages irrigated by 
the Lower Jhelum Canal, the produce of which is brought here 
for sale and exported chiefly to Karachi. 

The mandi is connected with the Colony chaks and proprie- 
tary villages which are approached on the north by the Bhera- 
Phularwan, on the south-east by the Miana-Gondal-Bhabhra vtd 
Salam and on the south by the Kot Moman-Midh Ednjha 
roads. 

In 1910 the export by rail amounted to 276,000 maunds, 
chiefly of wheat, foria, and cotton, and since then it has been 
increasing. 

The mandi is a promising one consisting of shops, residential 
houses, two cotton factories, three large European firms, a school, 
a Civil rest-house, a post and telegraph office and a public serdi. 
Population according to the census of 1911 is 777 souls, but this 
census was taken at a season when many of the inhabitants had 
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left the place on account of plague ; and it may now be fairly esti' 
mated at three times the above figures. 

Before 1911, the conservancy and ehaukiddra charges wew 
paid from tlio tjown funds and tho chiiuhiddTQ, taxes respootiyoly 
The funds wore administered by the Colonization Officer. The 
increase of the population made it necessary for the mandi to be 
constituted a notified area which was effected by Gazette notifi- 
cation No. 520, dated 19th September 1911, and a tax at the 
rate of Re. 0-0-9 m the rupee per annum on the annual value 


Plinlarwla 

Mandi. 


SilUaw^li. 


school, post and telegraph office 

of 1911 IS IjOSO souls. ])nt this 
hen. many of the inhabitants bad 
d It may now be estimated at 
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rate 019 pies la the rupee on the anaual value of all buildino.., 
was levieclto meet the expenses. ouiiamgs 

^ members includinf the 

xahsildar as ex-offiow member and president. 

The detail of imports and exports of the notified 
be found in the table below. Tht figures are in 


loeal aii 
Munieipai 
Cfovernment 


Siilanwali. 


areas will aoa 

exports of 
Kotified Areas, 


SU3 Import | 
612 Export I 
36,901 Import j 
24,833 Export | 
14/303 Import j 
13,491 Export ! 
4,473 Import i 
2,168 Export J 
5,441 Ira port 
12,176 Export 
6,435 Import 
0,748 Export 
4,657 Import 
3,987 Export' ; 


43,915 Import 
71 Export 
30,335 Import 
7,878 Export 
4,406 Import 
13,100 Export 
3,412 Import : 
17,201 Export | 
3,449 Import ^ 

5,889 Export j 

i 

4,020 lmj[)ort ; 
4,914 Export 1 


20,804 Import 
152 Export. 
3,429 Impoi't. 
1,889 Export. 
1,619 Import, 
8,946 Export, 
2,675 Import, 
3,251 Export. 
3,385 Import, 


Section F — Public Works. 

1 Division of the Eoads and Buildin 

Fublio Works Department, has its headquarters 
IS in charge of an Executive Engineer : the Shanpur 
part of the Shahpur sub-division, together with Jhane 
charge of a Sub -Engineer. The Department builds and 
works ror the following deparfements : 

li Imperial ... (a) Civil — (?) Post and Telegraph. 

(n) Ecclesiastical (churches and 

cemeteries). 


PabltG Works. 


gs Branch, PubUo 
at Sargodha, and 
DisSrict is 
, and is 
maintains 
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PubH® Works. 

Pablie 

Works. 


(5) Military, Army Eemomts (*) Sargodha 

Dep6t. 

(ii) Jhelum Canal 
Colony Circle. 

II. Provincial ... All works and repairs carried out under 

Budget head 45— Civil Works.” 

Por Local Bodies, all estimates exceeding Rs. 2,500 are 
scrutinised in advance of construction, and advice is given gratis 
for other projects. 

The chief works recently carried out have been (I' the 
Police lines and quarters, the sub-jail, the enlargement of the 
District Office, and three official residences in the new district 
head-quarters, (2) a police station and quarters at K-hushab (3) 
two new rest-houses in the Salt Range. 

The principal projects about to be undertaken are (1) the 
extramural drainage of Bhera, (2) Tahsil at Bhalwal, (3) Police 
Station and quarters for Sargodha City. 

The total expenditure for the last five years has been 


Year. 

Rs. 

1911-12 

2,52,000 

1912-13 

6,00,000 

1913-14 

4,00,000 

1914-15 ... ... 

4,20,000 

191516 

... 3,2o,00{) 


Army. Section G-.— Army. 

Becraiting, ’There are no cantonments or troops in the district, but it 
has provided a very large number of recruits both for Cavalry 
and Infantry. The 18th King George’s Own Tiwana Lancers are 
specially connected with the district, and the 9th Cavalry 
(Hodson’s Horse) ; the 13th Lancers, 15th Lancers, 17th Lancers, 
36th Jacob’s Horse, and the 39th King George’s Own Central 
India Horse all recruit largely from the Tiwanas, Awans and 
Baloches. Of the Native Infantry regiments perhaps the 2ith, 
40th, 64th, 65th, 57th, 126th, and 129th are those which attract 
most men from this district. The 53rd Silladari Camel Corps 
has its headquarters at Sargodha, and spends the grazing season 
in the Salt Range. The late Jamadar Muhammad Khan of 
Bajar was adjudged to be the best man-at-arms at the Delhi 
Darbar. Subedar Zaman Khan of Wahir won the Military 
Cross in Flanders. And many other residents of this district 
have reached high positions in all branches of the service. A 



Salary per 
mensem. 


Ko. of officer®. 


Inspsetorg (6) 


Siib-Inspectorg (26) 


Head CoBstiibles (70) 


Constables 


I (average) 

llie salaries of the force am^ 
f the Poree were distributed 


Standing guards 
and 

fixed duties. 


Protection 

and 

detection. 


Hoserve, 


Inspectors 
Sub-Inspectors 
Head Constables 
Constables 
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employed in _ protectiv ^ , 

Police. no longer exist, their duties hawing been 
vmcial Serwice. There is now one Poli^ 
tectiye and detectiwe work for 
district, as against one for Crv.x, a 
the strength of the force has been 
same ratio as the total population 
ward are howeyer shared with the 
Village Watchmen or Ohauh'iddt's who 
The following is 
the district : the fbrr 
and the latter of an 

Talisil, Serii 
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altogether 445 Police in the district of 
ipal ; of this number 291 only were 
md detective work. Municipal police 
t taken over by the Pro- 
's Officer engaged in pro- 
every 1,714 persons, resident in the 
every 1,696 persons in 1897, so that 
increased practically in the 
. The duties of watch and 
regular Police force by the 
l-j are described below. * 
a list of the Police Stations and Circles in 
ler aie under the charge of a Sub-Inspector 


Mice Sta- 
tions, 


Foiico Station, 


Circle, 


1 Sargodiia Sadr 
^ Sargodlm City 
3 Sillanwdll 


Sargodlia 


J-Sargodlsa. 


4 Kiraua 


5 I Sdhiwal 


6 Shalipm’ 

7 Jliawari^n 


J* Slmhpur 


8 j Mitba Tiwana 


urpnr 


10 1 Kliushab 


Kliniimb 


11 Kaushelira 

12 Cttera 

13 ' Ivatlia Sagral 

I 

14 Bilal vval 

13 Kot Momau , 
18 Midli Kanjba , 
17 Bhera 


) Bhalwal 


Ohak Edm Dfe • Bhagtdumla, Laksin,, and 

'^teoarepnaitiroposfaat Kot Moman, KUm, and Okolia. 
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o-odha filt f except Sar- chap, hi-h 

3^,™“ 4d\rfJt'zii ®s"f fiof S“f “ 

Sodb. Jamala Sakt^ar in Khnshab. Th®e are all Tent nn 

by the l^trict Board, and are in charge of some local official 
such as the schoolmaster. ^ omoiaJ, 

]w vinl!! i are performed ^niag, 

folWs i whose numbers are as 


Jails. 

Cattle^ 

pounds. 


Tahsil, 

Sanctioned numhei 
of watchmen. 

Average inra! 1 
population 1 
per watch- 
man. 

Bhera 

269 

610 

Shaiipiir 

■ 224 1 

' 659 , 

Kimsli^b 

251 

660 

Sargodha 

314 

1.25 


Average nnmbei* 
of residential 
bouses per 
watchman. 


The usual rate of pay is Es, 6 jier month, hut a certain 

number, who rank 


Rs. per mensem 

s .. 

j:,, Bhera. . 
I—....,:,., 

Shahpur. 

Eltushab. 

Sargodha. 

6 


1 



7 

.7 

1 

ii ; 

1'' ..4 

8 


2 

f 

10 

llv. , 



2k 




1 

if 

■■.■-T'T 'T' 

;;; | 

•** 

X 

1 


as diOjjfhiddTSi get 
more, and two in 
Sargodha get less. 
In the Colony es- 
tates, in addition to 
them pay, the c^aw- 
hiddrs are given 3 or 
6 UUas of land to 
cultivate. The sa- 


™ vituuKtuara, wmoii IS generally paid bv 

bouseholders according to the relatiTO yalue of their Sonses the 
very poor being exempted ’ 


l^umber of villages in which chaukiddfs are paid, 

Bhera, 

1 Slmhpur, 

Khush^h. 

Sargodha. 

(a) Entirely from Icamidna or other village i 
cesg. 

ih) Entirely from chaukidara cess 

(c) Partly from a village cess and partly 
from ehaukuldra. 

29 

1 207 

29 

80 

164 

99 

49 

' 425 



silii 


liiiillil 

liiilliili 

iillpisiil 
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Wherever the watchmen are unable to cope with thieves and 

villagers themselves has been 
mgamzed by the headmen, at the instance of the District 
Magistrate and Superintendent of Police. Each householder has 
ake his turn to serve on a patrol, according to lot, or else to 
make some contribution to the expenses of lighting: hence the 
systGiB is known BiB thiJcTi pcthfu. 

The only form of crime for the detection of which anv 

special staff epsts IS cattle theft, which has alreadv been fullv 

^ iscussed. V. inpr-prints of all persons ‘ known to the Police ’ are 
taken and sent to the Phillaur bureau for record. There is a case 
on record m which the bureau was asked to report, if possible 
the Identity of a corpse which had decayed past reco^itioS The 
bureau identifled the finger-prints without difficulty,” but assigned 
them to an individual who happened to be alive in the iail at the 
time It was then ascertained that the officer, X had been 
deputed to take the corpse’s finger-prints, had fo ight shv of 

The nuinber of cognizable eases reported to the Police venp 

by par will be found in Table 48, together with the member sent 
foi trial, and tlio proportion of coiiyictiorm Thp np 

wMoh ended in coSviltioa waa "rh Jt SIT IHI 

» Sf 4- of the'’TS‘seS? 
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Village 
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Detection of 
crime. 


Statistics of 

cogniKahle 

crime. 
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S'n pil™” ? »l“racter8 that it was 

iifeii a iolice outpost there p 

a new leaf and provided a large, numlj 
^^iiammadwala, to the south 

mattei of cattle-lifting. From time to time 
becomes notorious as a man who will stick at LthS: 

iltan of Hamoka, who had to be surrounded and 
surrender ; Shera of Malwal, who had a . 

0^ Padhrar, 

fealt Eange ; and three Musall 
a murder for Ks. 5 apiece. 

There was formerly a 3rd class Distn^f Tail «if < 

fef ® Surgeon, with accommodation foi 266 mX'and 

10 females, and a dai y average attendance of about 200 prisons 
ihe transfer of the disW Sargodha h£ S to 

the institution of a sub-jail at that station, and the old District 
Jail has now been converted into a temporary sanitarium for all 
prisoners m the Punjab suffering fro4 tubercular complaints 
The number and accommodation of lock-ups is shown in Table 49* 
There is no reformatory in the district. 

Section I -Education and Literacy. 

Table No. 60 gives statistics of education as ascertained nf 

Jf e^cT^aWl^^fit population 

of each tahsil. Statistics regarding the attendance at Govern- 
ment and Aided Schools will be found in Table No. 61, and a 
brief account of these institutions will be found below. 

• ,. in the education of boys is in some sense 

indicated by the following figures : — 


non, -i. , “®oessary to estab- chabiii-h 
5 has now turned over 
)cr of men for the army, 
of Bhera town, may he 
incorrigible in the 
I some individual 

„ T duals. 

ig ; such are 
^ starved into 
a very long list of murders 

- £ rri “i";’’ tyrannized the 

IS of Khabakki, who would commit 


Police and 
Jatls. 


Education 
and Literacy, 

Education. 


Educatoiii of 
maleg. 


Percentage of male 
literates to male 
population. 


Years. 


Number of male liti rates, 


20,684 


24,886 


j Bhera 


Shahpiir 


Cl l^Sarfodha 
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CHAP.iii-i. This compares quite favourably with tlie standard of the 
Edn^tion Province, for which the percentage is 6'3 ; Shahpur was one of 
and literacy, very few districts which showed an increase in the number of 
male literates from, 1901 to 1911, and the diminished percentage 
is duo to the much stricter test of literacy now insisted on, mz., 
the ability to write a letter and read the answer to it. On the 
other hand in 1891, there w'ere in addition to the 16,606 ‘ literates’ 
1,628 boys described as ‘ learning i.e , still at school, and doubt- 
less many of these had learnt to read and write. There can be 
no complaint about the rate of numerical progress ; in fact there 
is a real danger that the boys and the buildings may outgrow the 
masters, and that the District Board may find it has cut its gown 
a little too big for its cloth 

The figures in the margin show the percentage of literates 
among boys of various stages of growth : the Provincial average 

for the 16-20 stage is only 7-8. The 

^ I Percentage suggestion that the generation now 

• I liteiate. growing lip is producing fewer scholars 

than the “ giants of old ” is certainly due 
c-xo ... i -3 to some defect in the statistics, but it is 

15-20 9-2 remarliable tliat it appears not only in 

Over 20 ... 100 the figures for the whole Province and 

-- — -L nearly every district of the Province, but 

also in the refcurii for 1891. Mr. Wilson suggested that literacy 
might he conducive to length of days, but it must be confessed 
that this seems rather fanciful. A more likely explanation is 
that young men of 21, 22 or over will, if they are educated, re- 
turn their ages correctly, whereas if they are illiterate they will 
be very apt to guess 20, or to give the enumerator a field of 
choice, in which 20 is the ‘ glaring ’ number. 

•XT '5® is ^6^7 backward in comparison 

Witn tli6 Hindus and tlio biklis, TiiGy iiiadG nraotiGi^.llv nn 


Bdneation of 
males . 


Education by 
ftges. 


Literate of total 
population. 


Hindu 

Sikli 

Mussulman 

Christian 



^ best in the Proyinee for 
very shy of schools, but 
the Sikh girls show a 


years. The Mussalmaii 
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ed as eitter a OhuroK a ^Pset- 

School onght to offset a marked impro^mmt" ia' tls'“o 
of brain to muscle among MuhammarlnriQ -ii i Eaucation 

that the Hindus and Bikjfs show n observed ‘e‘>g'cn. 

former case this is probably due f “,“?l 

among the Sikhs, the inciiKion ^ *? sj"=ter definition ; 

marked effect on a class that 

niercial and literary nui’suits cnn/i ^ ovei to oom- 

scholarship suggested by the finire^ Christian 

mstanee of tlie same tiling : in tfiircaso e^^aggerated 

ways h„e furnished neaay 

either^ ” itSt&tl otsS£" H — 

lejiM castes (Brahmat, sLy«l Ou^Jm Tn„?®f 'f 
a fmriy high proportion of educated SS me 5'f 

"SxSi^ife a Sseintim nrf ' 

of 12 per tlionsand is easilv 7 Proportion 

probably due to the enterpiie of E,di^dhil^^Tr°^''^^^ri?’ 

SEoEry,,,. C a oi xtcU balllb l)iwan fl lamn 


i^eligioD. 


Hindu ... 
Sllsh ... 
Mussalmfo 
Oiiristian 


Age, 

ono 
10-16 
15-20 
Over 20 
All ages 


Animber of 
literates. 


1,-143 

1,179 

176 

97 


Percentage. 


ment. Unlike the boys, 
the girls under 20 make 
a better show than the 
grown-ups; but the edm. 
cation imparted is still 
very elementary, and 
progress is bound to be 

slow: the difficulty is that 

very few of the peasantry 

vs that intellect in a 

and unfortunate ineideuts nni ir,r,.n is an adyantage, 

reactionary moral ; i for inSnee^^^^^ a 

a maiden’s intercepted loye letter oelebre in which 

packed up in kerosine tins. ^ *o be 
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CH^iir-i. Tl^re are 2,348 persons in the district able to read and 
Eduoation wnte English, as against 301 in 1891 ; the proportion of Encltp 
Uteat® (6 mal® and -8 femal® per miife of tTaUn elh S 

the E 2 ^8 »sP“H«ly) ; of 

ine total J,A53 are males and 9o females, and out of these 1 1 9 

male^ and 82 females are Christians. Of the men TTinrlnc n * . 

tians and Sikhs can boast percentages of 3*2 ^*3' and 

peotivelyiChriatian wom‘en also react 2 2 per cent -but tt 

Mussalmans of hath Lxes 
literate m English is quite insignificant. An interestin r sneenhi 
tion, which does not lend itself to statistical treatmenf i 

plSSiaf 

Ses^'S^Tnglish " wr^^^ 

meaning in the course of adoptiou^’the 


, r » f "i^und," which no 
cci to fraudulent methods of business 

increased from 17,080 to 27 483 and fli ^ Clumber of literates 
to the total poS 

rate of the progress has been nnn SSI dp VO 

to 
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Pbitatb SOHOOIS. 


Memeniary. ! 


> 


3 i 

■■ 

5“ 

n 

1 

43 

■I 

11 1 

2S 

4 - 

( 

69 i 

1 

19 j 

32 

4 1 

I 

m j 

22 1 

48 


1 i 

1 ’VS 

1 ^ 

0 

1 
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332 

19 

281 

19 

218 
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Boys 

Giris 


49 

8 
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Khiish^b. 

47 

1 63 

12 

10 

59 

73 1 
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69 

238 

4 

34 



73 

362 


iiitjxit/ ana one bv thp ^ — ,, uv wovern- 

institution), and SlialipuJ "The^Ano-f^V^^^^’ ^ ^-li^lsa 

are at Midni, Shahnur^Sb^w^ -^nglo- Vernacular Middle Schools 
Hsdali. and Sar^l"’ BhalwS 

Bfajha, Ndrpur, Mitbn TiwZ aL “i*. 

templated „e 
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Institutions. 


CHAP, iii-i. two miles of their homes. The greatest interest in education is 
displayed by the colonists at Sargodha Tahsil, but in the Salt 
Range and Mohar the fact that two middle schools hare been started 
pd one raised to the A nglo-Vernacular standard indicates that the 
inhabitants are ready to subscribe considerable sums for their own 
improvement. The bulk of the rural population is, however, 
still apathetic, and only 89 per cent, of the enrolled pupils of the 
district are agriculturists, while no more than 375 Muslim boys 
are receiving secondary education. It is to be hoped that the 
zeal of Nawab Muhammad Mubariz Khan, Mian Muhammad 
Haydt, and other public-spirited Muhammadans in starting the 
Islamia School at Shahpur will have a stimulating effect. The 
schools of the American Presbyterian Mission have been noticed 
in section 0 of Chapter I. 

The number of children now attending public schools is 
14,795 while 3,862 attend 237 private schools, mainly 
devoted to the inculcation of elementary Divinity in mosques and 
dharams ilds. In 1896 there were -i,833 and 3,88 / students 
attending public and private schools respectively, so that 
the total number of children being educated in some sort has 
increased in 20 years from 8,722 to 18,647 ; expressed as 
percentages of the total number of children of school-going ao'e, 
the increase is from 11-7 to 18'06 per cent., while the percentao'e 
attending public schools is now 14'3 as against 6'5 per cent. ° 

Among the 4,607 students in the secondary standard 
there are no girls, in the primary schools there are 6,922 
boys and 1,071 girls; in the elementary schools there are 
1,514 boys and 661 girls. The sex of private-school pupils is 
not specified. Houghly sjieaking, we may say that the propor- 


Literature, 


tion of boys to girls at schools is as 8 to 1, and in this resnect 


there has been little change in the last 


centage of female literates to the 
risen from *2 to '8. 


total 


20 years. Bat the per 
female population has 


Tkere are in all 557 teachers, 483 for boys and 74 for girls ; 
268 of the boys’ teachers are trained, of whom 230 are certificat- 
ed. There are also 37 boys’ teachers and 4 girls’ teachers who 
have certificates, though they are untrained. Salaries have 
recently been raised, especially for trained men, so there is some 
hope that the quality of instruction may improve part passii with 
the quantity of scholars. 

The character indigenous to the district is the lande aklim 
(tailless letters)^ character, a sort of short-hand derived from the 
Kdgri ; but this is seldom used except by shopkeepers, who 
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Paiit a, 

generally keep their aocouats in this character, and few of whom 
®^*'*>*' of literates, ^an read thc accoTints kept 


Persian 
.Lande 
Gurniiitbi 
Tank re 
mgti 


12,345 

7,287' 

6,024 

845 

316 


by their fellows of Tillages 
at any distance. Gurinu.' 
khi and Nagri are fenght 
in the dhavwsdlas and 

to otherwise in miveml use. both by Sus 

lito^tu'l^Xt^Surf t -f ■ 

_dV the lo^cal Cls (lISraL/^ rIS 

by hem on fesb™ occasions. These arc of various kinds “ich 
o^ er.f/.X"’' vl,'”**"!?'*' PO™ ’ ” panegyric tt polk 

anymeci oonpietb , the dhola, a poem iii blank yerse, ^’enerallv of nn 
erotic natiue Specimens of iost of these hare bfercollcted 

Sd/fwv ’ • condense and IS 

body the experience ot past generations. The people sreatTv 

en3oy listening to the recital of these yerses and Le SdS 

moYcd to laughter by the satires and to tears by the dtoes m, 

rite/ poems by school boys and ma^ster Ju invS! 

Sen aSiYod Ct hlfw- If ’ *?“' ““oMo«We talent is 
mXHSherXworS -““oeical similes and 

Histories of the Awans and of the life, times and (on the 

SLT“rihS.d"f antecedents of Malik Jahdn^ Khdn, 
TeTO^nkr been compiled and published in the 

\ ernaculai. .^ere are two printing-presses now at work— the 

Bayazi at Bhera, and the “ National ” at Sargodha-but no 
BZT^ZTt At Ve time the 
tion rf some iw Xes^ “ “ 

Section J.— Medical. 

There are in the district 21 hospitals and disnensarios 

m '’0 “ Tabic 63. iSrat 

Bbeia,^ Miani, Ebusbab and Sabiw.41 are maintained by the 
Municipal Committees of those towjis, at a cost of Es. 14 886 per 

^urpur, iriiot, and Midh Eanjha are maintained by the District 

StocklnVm^ ""r "'-’it" of Sh“ 

whief oosI^rJ 1^2? jointly maiD tain the dispensary at Saklsar, 
WHICH costs Es. 1,324. The Canal Department haye dispensaries 
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Medical. 

Hospiiala and 
Bispensariea. 


^ aj bultdnpur, Eodiinwala, Kandwala, Beriwdla, Wan and Miani • 
Medical, ^e lirat named five are open to the general public and 
District Board conWbutes Es. 320 to eadi of theS! 

^8 3. jPoliee Hosptal at Sargodha, maintained by Gov- 
ernment Malik Uimr Hayat Khdn, Tiwana, keeps up the 
private dispensary at K^ra, paying Es. 671 per annum.^ tL 
Bhera Female Mission Hospital costs Es, 3,306 • the Di< 5 triV+ 
Board contributes Es. 300 and the Municipal Committee Es. 100 
but the bulk of the cost is borne by the American ^ 

Misdon 1 he hospitals at ShahpJ.Bwt awl Sargodha’^OM 

and Pobee) are in charge of Assistant Surgeons : t& remainder 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons— at Kalra a retired 
Mihtary^ 9fficer, and at Bhera a lady— all are under thOwS 
of the Civil Surgeon. In 1914, there were 9,624 suro-ical opera- 
tions ^^erformed, of which 1,784 were classed as “ selected opera- 
tions ; no less than 762 of these were for cataract and 
complaint Pandit Hand L41 of Bhalwal. whos;7is“na^renu^ 
tation IS deservedly great, treated 6b3 persons.^ The figures for 

attendance by sex during the year are these— figures roi 

patients. Outdoor patients. 

“■ ■■■ l't4,667 

— - 1,529 74;207 


Total 


4,805 


218,87.4 


That is to say 2 men in 6 and 1 woman in 4, or 1 person in 

last twentv years 

the total number of patients has doubled, and the numbL of 
indoor patients has more than trebled, while the pr?po“tioI of 
inhabitants treated has risen from 1 in 6 • thiu fa F a^■ n • ^ 
testimony to the growine ponnlarifTr nf v’ ' a striking 

The numL of patiLe trlSuhe Bhl ISrHmZl™'’' 
97 per cent of the m-ban female popSL rfae J n 

shows clearly the ^ great service rlnd^Tby £ SSn £ 
recent death of Miss Morgan, who had been it. ^ 

oasly for 28 years, has deprilrfZ dSt o, ® ““???■ 

benefactress. The total elpenditure of tie (Bstriot T 
per annum, or just over 4 annas per oatienf Tl,? f .62,441 
is Es. 63,135. of which Es S Ff fn . 1 1 

Board Es U,948 ty Munidj^rSmmiS 
comes from subscriptions and sale of medicines. Tboso 6^' 
not include the income of deuarfmp-nfQi * 4 - i a do 

the District Board oon«b2rr “oo '*!* 

pensary at Sillanwfili (which is nliS?’ ^ 
there wiU he a dispensary for every 81,244 2 ^ ^ 



T- excftntioria a-nA J„-,i.i. ., » “ -idVOUr OX 

^.--J from smsll-pox 
population ; but in 1912 and 
> respectively. Details will 


ijrevenuve measures, 
a staff of 8 Vaccinators ; the people 

le found 

the '''>*?*«“■ 

hTf“?f P/e*yterian MMon, and ?isitM bTtht“L^H '’^a 
tant to_ the Inspector-General of Civil Hosnitak 
aegan its existence as a dispensary in ISfis aSd* ha« ^ospital 
become a female institution. It i manage? br^^ 

Brown of Jhelum, assisted by a Hospital isdstfnt^n®?^?- 
Jxpenence, and 4 nurses /bnnfiin !« -assistant of 15 years’ 

)atients are treatX'n a vea? a^^d 

noreasing. One hundred Ld twente fl“ 

»y - P^b/teria^ Bttle-Sr 

!em»tJ^X-es‘''Ll‘'"S 

‘be atreefe and lanes of tt^rfSe s“e f “'‘i 
3, but between whiles they are foul wirlf 
.‘tie and children, and dungiills and rubW h hin« 1 

close proximity to inhabited dwellings allowed 

e village is alwavs Tinifinrr,« round 




son 


appendix I-A. 

List o. Dimwii ako PEovmom DiKBiEis. 

”” I?»t«kSl.er, of Mitt. 
»< Ktto B.t«„ Mali 

mTo! SsShfa'Kh“% ,’^7“ 

of K^Ira; born m 187 i (provincial). ^ ^ ' Khan Baliador, C.S.L, 

«“• ■»« of M„M* EM„, 

Hatif.; 

Kb4B%£St?;t“rl8“f - 0* M.,it p..e.H 

Tiwaoa; £‘* S?(p,“Lw)"’^”“’ "“ Kta„, cf Mitt. 

bom in'lStS'^’' ^‘‘“’®“'°“'‘- of »"‘Wb, „o„f AlIM. Wj., 

Dfc, “ bKo"‘S:^ «““'■■ --f Li^a. Bit.. 

MuzMEarabad; boniitt^7^(^Vbcial)T' Khan, of 

(provinoial) .' ° OuiObti, son of Kr batar Shah, of Pail ; torn in 1867 
bom I^Apa'lS o' »>“ S*“b saw, of Btoia ; 

Shal//bom ““sn? *■>” 0' N*“b.ti.' Stab, of J.batian 

Saboiai. “““ Haytt, auKshi, , son of MMn Hntammad, of 



J2-6-14 Co-opejative Credit, 
1-1-15 Plague. 

1*1-16 Remijiiug* 

1*1“15 J^nidary. 


Military Cross 


APPENDIX I-B. 

Title-holmes. 


Services rendered, - 


K.O.l.K 

M.V.O. (4tli class) 
Kaw&b 

Sardar Bahadur 
Khan Bahddur 


Honorary Captain the Hou^ble 
Malik Sir Umar Havat Khdn, 
Tiwana, of Kalra, 


Ditto 


ditto 


Rai Bahadur 


Malik Khuda Bakhsli Khan, 
P.C.S., Tiwana, of Khawajabad. 

Honorary Gaptaiu Malik Muham- 
mad Mubdriz Khan, Tiwana, of 
Jahinabad. 

Bhagat Siogh of Bhera 

Risaldar Major Ghulam Muham- 
mad KUn, S.B., Waddhal, of 
Hadali. 

L^la Ganga Sahai of Shahpur 

S. Suhail Singh, S.B., of Chachar. 

Hari Singh of 126, S.B. 


(CJ.E.) 

1-6-16 

(K.C.I.E.) 

12 - 12-11 

2S-6-07 

1445 


2:5-5-00 

3-643 


miur-ary services iu 
Somaliland, Tibet, 
Prance and Mesopota- 
mia. 

Deputy Herald, Delhi 
Darbar. 

British Envoy at Kabul. 

Foundation and endow- 
ment of IsHmia High 
School, Shahpur, 


Military services. 


14-6-12 

14-13 

1-144 


Settlement. 

Army Medical Services. 
Military Police, Port 
Blair, 


54 


29-6-06 


1-1-98 


26-6-OS 

1 - 1-10 


Ditto. 

Educational. 


1-1-13 ; Miifiicipal 


16-2-87 j Military 
1-1-00 j Rail way < 
14-642 I Police. 


Manager, Kalra estate. 
Bar, Rawalpindi. 

Medical. 


1-1-14 , Bar, Shahpur. 

1-1-14 I Public Works Depart- 
' ment, Irrigation. 
Balilchistan Police, 


Holder. 


Date 

of 

bestowal. 


Diwan Bahadur ,,, 


Rai Sahib 


Dfw4n Jawahir Mai of Bhera 

Dfwan Daulat Rai of Bhera 

Sahib Ditta Mai, Dingra, of S4l 
wM. 

Pandit Attar Chand of Shahpur, 
Lala Riichi Ram, Salmi, of Bhe 
Lala Ganesli Das, Miiltani, t 
Sargodha. 

Lala Ram Das, Sahni, of Bliera 
Lala Gyan Chand of Miani 

Ldia Ganesh D^s of 124, S. B. . 

f*j Risaldar Sikandar Khan of Mitl 
Tiwana. 

Maulvi Mfihbub Alam of Sillai 
wall. 

Bahadur Kh^n o 

Khushdb. 

I Hussain, Var^ich, o 

Chak 50. 

1 Chaudhri Rahmat Ulkh IChdn o 
Sargodha. 

M. Bnland Kh^n of Kufri 
Subed^r 55ainatt Kh4n, A 


Title. 


appendix i-c. 

Eehi^i. MiHuny OmciK HOIDKO ffi* Okbse Bm,b i,.„,, 
Onhr ,f Bri,M /.*>, W Cla„. | 0,*, 

I Sube^, W SiBgh. 

Honoray Captain Siibalir-JIaior i Sakhsktsh Sii'igL. 

Snndar SingS. “M" Jiajo. | Honorjuy Jaentaant Kiasaldfc'.Majo, 

"SS sfn??‘" “"• Mnb.™™ad 

Honoraiy Captain Subedii-Maior ^^^^ammad Hanif. 

Cliandhri Kh^n. ^ 

Senior Sub-Assistant Surgeon Subail 
oinghj E. B. ' 

APPENDIX I-D. 

Retired Military Officers of Cojimissiojted raitk. 
of Honorary Captains, 

1. Manga, Singh „f Ohal 'w.. 25, 

.. Honorary Captain Mrna S^i, ,, Chat No. 94, N. B., Pont Offleo 

*■ ’■ " ’kSS!" offl« 

; ” " "Srith^pn™" »' 

«■ of HaddU, Post Office HarWH 

^aSd* Mnbdriz Kh4n of Jah^n 

Honorarj Lieutenants. 

1. Honorary Lieutenant Sdwan Singh of Chak No. 109, S B Pw 

^ Office Sargodha. ’ 

MismMar^Majorss, 

2' siier of’cSSb^nt N. E.’, P^st Office sSif 

8. Malik Muhammad Hayat Khdn of Hadali Post TTa^Tr 

P*"®* Office Hhag. 

6. Saadat xkn of Chak No. 22, S. B., Post Office BhagMnwffia. 






Subeddr* Majors* 

Ram Smgh of Chat No. 115, S. B., Post Office Hnndewiili. 
Gbam Khdn of Chak No. 88, N. LK, Post Office Mitbalak 
Muhammad All KUn of Cbak No. 118, N. B., Post Office Pei 
Fateh Smgb of Chak No. 120, S. B., Post Office Hundew^li. 

Office Mitbalak. 

Gnl Muhammad Khdn of Chak No. 72 A., S. B., Post Office Bl 
tanwala, 

NM Singh of Chak No. 127, S. B., Post Office Hundewali. 
Bhagwan Smgh of Chak No. 129, S. B., Post Office Hundewffi 
Fazal Shah of Chak No. 13, S. B., Post Office Kot Moman. 
Khushal Smgh of Chak No. 119, N. B., Post Office Dera. 

R^m Smgh of Chak No. 128, S. B., Post Office Hundewali. 

HessaMdrs. 

mz&rn Bin of Chak No. 158, N. B., Post Office Silldnwdli. 

KhushAl Smgh of Chak No. 23 A., S. B., Post Office BhagtSnw 
Akbar All of Chak No 80 S. B., Post Office Bhagtdnwlila 
Alam Khia of Chak No. 80, S. B., Post Office Bhagtanw^la, 


Mazbar Ah KMn of Chak No. 80, S. B., Post Office Bhagtanwdla 
1 ?^^ Khan of Chak No. 22, S. B., Post Office Bhajtiinw^la 
Fateh Muhammad Khan of Chak No. 8(i, S. B., Post Office mao'- 


t^nwdla. 

Juma Khan of Chak No. 80, S. B., Post Office Bhao-tdnw41a 
Suchet Smgh of Chak No. 123, S. B., Post Office Hundewfili.' 
Hdkim Smgh of Chak No 38, S. B., Post Office Sargodha, 

SW bS S Office Bhalwal 

Sher B^z Kh4n of Katha Misr^l, Post Office Katha Misr^l 

Muhammad Ismail Rhdn of Jamali, Post Office Jamali 
Sajawal Khdn of Kufri, Post Office Kufri. 

Office Hamoka. 

Chiragh Khdn of Mitha Tiwana, Post Office Mitha Tiw4na 
Sikandar Khan of Mitha Tiwana, Post Office Mitha Tiwana 

Office Had«i. ' 

Nur KhAn of Bhukhi, Post Office Nowshehra. 

Subeddrs. 

Kesar Singh of Chak No. 91 N B Pnof q n 
Kishan Singh of Chak No. 89 N. B. Post 

of Chak No. 89/ N. B./?ost Office SargSha^* 

Nek Muhammad of Chak No. 112 N R Pncf nSl a 
GuMb Khan of Chak No, 116, N B Post ol?n 
Allah Ditta Khin of ('hak No. lis N B ' ?S 

aJK ‘’pfsSfiPrVv 

Allah DM KhM of Chak Ho.' “roSti'" 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 , 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
SO. 

31. 

32. 

33 . 
84. 

35. 

36. 
87. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 


47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 
58. 
54, 
56. 

56. 

57. 

58. 


1 . 

2 . 


Habib Shah of Chak No 114 TS x) j. nrr> 

S.^Subel Singh of 

oawaii Singh of Chak No n o at ^ badar. 

Fatteh Khdn of »«'«- 

Jafai- Kh4n of Chak iu s r P SiJIanw^li. 

Bhola Shah of ChS No: lit | Sillanwali. 

Ishar Singh of Chak No 1 1 s' P billamvali. 

Wisakha Singh of Chak No""!!^ SilMnwaii. 

Maya Singh of Chak No. 115,^ S ’i fosf Hundewffi. 

Wadhiiwa Singh of Chak No 115 ^ 

Libh Si„gl, of Clat No ns, N E®-p®olt ot?'fr 
Sher Singh of Chak No. 115, N B Posf Ol£; n 
Pala Singh of Chak No 19^ <5 *0 ^-0 Dera. 

^gat Singh of Chak Na 124^S^B 
Waiydm Singh of Chak No 126’ SR p C^e Himdew^U. 
Lehna Singh of Chak No l26 s' R Hundewali. 

Dewa Singh of Chak No ’1^6 ’s R " Hundewali. 

Na.«„ sSgh of S "no 1.6 s 

Nond Singh of Chih Nriof s B HundewSli. 

Mah^n Singh of Chak No S^R Hundewdli, 

Harn^rn Singh of Chak No PS S P^ HnndewaU. 

Jaw^Ia Singh of Chak No. l2V,^.sfB^’prK?Offi!rT-T^T'^®!T^“‘ 
Sawan Singh of Chak No 19 Q q ti ^ d . Hundewdli. 

S..a Sing! of Chak No i29 S R t 
Amar Sin“gh ofS No 129 S r’ ?* 

WrSingh%t Chi L"; 129, S. B PoS^oS 

Bishan R^m of Chak No 190 s r p Hundewali. 

Ealia Singh of cLk No ’ 129 ' s’ R ’’ P iSf Hundewali. 
Sawan Singh of Chak No. 131 '"s B PoL%® ^ndew£li. 
Nawib Kh4n of Chak No IS^ S b’ TW n**"® 

Pi'r Bakhsh of Chak No. 132 S B PnS 

Ahmad Bakhsh of Chak No 'lS2 S R 

Chaudhri^Khdn of Chak No. i/'m.’ l!' pS ^undewdli. 

Fatteh Din Khan of Chak No 7 ^ 4 . Blialwal. 

Mnhabat Khdn of Chak No s’a' S -ri’ 

Zard Ali Khia of Chak No 8 /’'s R p f 

But Singh of Chak No. ] 20, s’^B ^’Posfc Kofc Moman. 

Natha Singh of Chak No 120 S R p 9%® 

Muhamm J Ali Khan of Chak No. i’l ^N B P?rnr“ n 
Arjan Singh of Chak No 120 Posf- tj Hera. 

Jiwan Sin|h of Chak No 120 pS Si 
Peshdwra Singh of Chak No 12R , 

Muhammad Kh4n of Padhrar, Pok^ 

Muhammad Sharif of Fateh Muhammad W41a Post Offin,. RJ 
Muhammad Khin of Khnra, Post Office Sra. 

f^ardi-Ma/or. 

Bahadur Khan of Kalianpur, Post Office Mi4nj 
Fateh Muhammad Khdn of Fqfph TM",,! ' i -nr 

Bhera. Muhammad Wila., Post Office 


1. Muhammad Sharif 
Bhera, 


Reisdiddrs. 

Kh^n of Fateh Muhammad W^la, Post Office 



WXM&S'i 


r f , Tr ^*- ^’osfc Office Sill^nwdli. 

0 . Abdul Kbahq oi Chak No. 22, S. B,, Post Office Bhao>trmwala. 
b. Wangal Singh of Chak No. 28 A., S. B. Post Office Bhagtanwala. 

7. Khushdl Singh of Chak No. 23 A., S. B., Post Office BhagMnwAIa, 

8. Dovi Singh of Chak No, 23 A., S. B., Post Office BhagtanwWa. 

9. Bahadur bingh of Chak No 23 A., S. B., Post Office Bhagtanwala. 
Iftfb Singh of Chak No. 23 A., S. B., Post Office Bhagtanwala. 

11. Wadhawa Singh of Chak No. 23 A., S. B., Post Office Bhagtanwala. 

12. Thakar Smgh of Chak No- 28 A S. B., Post Office Bhagtinwala, 

13. Sapurari Singh of Chak No. 23 A., S. B., Post Office Bhagtanwala, 

14. ^indar Singh of Chak No. 25, S. B., Post Office Bhagtanwala. 

lo. Han Singh of Chak No. 3S, S. B., Post Office Sargodha. 

JJ- Offioe Sar|odha. 

}l' If -■ Office Saitodha. 

18. Mahyinzaffar Kh|n of Chak No. 188, N. B., Polt Office Wadhi. 

90 Sfl Office Bhagtanwtila. 

20. Shah Wall K^ian of Chak No. 188, N. B. Post Office Wadhi. 

55’ Bhagtinwala. 

22. Alara Khan of Hamoka^ Post Oifice Hamoka 

23. Gul Jahan Khan of Hadali, Post Office Hadili. 

24. Ismail Khin of Jamali, Post Office Jamali. 

25. Sher Ali Khan of Mitha Tiwana, Post Office Tiwaua. 

Jamaddn, 

1. ' S^bzada Abdul Qidir of Chak No. 22, S. B., Post Office Bhagtin- 

2. Sudha gngh of Chak No. 25, S. B., Post Office Bhagtinwala 

3. Dhian Smgh of Chak No. 25, 8. B,, Post Office Bha|tinwila.' 

4. Parabh Diil of Chak No. 42, S. B., Post Office Sargodha. 

R HiSS ri.? XT ^ ® ’ 0®® Hundewili. 

7 ' Sm lha? of ’ o^- h Hundewili 

s w ' R Post Office Hundewili 

q' w™ Post Office Hundewili. 

10.' Hussain Bakhsh of cSk No. l.| ^pfst^Office^r'^r^^^*- 

If fs” sfi!* ofe fhnSr'’- 

■s.- ISS; ft S S: ??i. B.f 

*' PostOfflM Kot 

5. Ifhar Singh of Chak No. 120, S. B., Post Office Hundewili 

No. 35,N.B:P„st,Omc 

7. Malik Ismail Khan of Mitha Tiwim Po=i- nos ^ x/r-^i . 

8. Sher Singh of Oh* nCsM B piei offi?. I “‘SJ'* 

». Set BalMd Kh* of Jamfli, p„,t Ofe Jamflf 

3. Muhar^ad Azim Khan, of Jamali, Post Office Tamili 
• Jahan Khan of Jamali, Post Office Jamali. 

k. Hmat Khin of Katha Misril, Post Office Katha JHsJif^^ 


Wasawa Siagh of Chak No. 64 S B Po«f ir <. nr 
B.esar Singh of Chak No. 139 S. B 'ks? Offl® Mornan. 

Jasvfant Singh of Chak No 129 «! H p Hundewaii. 

ss i.“g fi gs S':.- g’f sV?L?s , 

Parem Singt „£ Chak No. 38, s'.'b,', pil 
APPENDIX I-E. 

Ketirisd Civil Officers EwnctED to a seat in Darbar. 

Lala Narain Das, Munsiff, Bhera. 

T ' I nr’^ Chand, Tahsildar, Mi4ni. 

LaJa Mohan Li/l, Inspector of Police, LiUa (District Jheluml 

M^Da • r Extra Jndicial Assistant Commissioner Bhera 

Commissioner Eni 
Lala Bri] Lai, Assistant Surgeon, Bhera. ’ '* 

’ir nu- Surgeon, Sh4hpur. 
m’ Inspector of Police, Khushab. 

■ "r“St 4Sn„tor‘'’ 


APPENDIX I-E. 

List of oMembers of MuNieiPAt, and Notified Area Committees. 

Bhera Municipal GommiUeet 
Jppoiuled by o'^icial deuguaiio^*^ 

1. Tahsildar, Bhera, President 

2. Head Master, Go\rernment High School, Bhera» 
o. Assistant Snrgeon, Bhera. 

Appointed by nomination — 

4. Shaikh Ghulam Nabi, 

5. Diwaii Bahadur Jaw^har JIal. 

Appointed by election^ 

6* Mian Muhkam Dm. 

7* Shaikh Muhammad Mubarik* 

8. Pir GhuMm JiMnh 
9* Malik Devi Dayal, 

1 0, Pfr Badsh^h. 

11, L4Ia Hari Ram .Shah. 

Ip, Seth Abdul Rashid, 

13, L'ala B^lak Ram, > - - ■ 

1^. LSla Ralla R^m, 

15* Miau Muhammad ■Azam, 




KhmMi Mmiicipal CofnmiUeeJ 

Appointed hy official (hngnation-^ 

1. Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

Appointed hy nomination — - 

3. Sardar Bahadur Khan^ Preudent. 

3. Malik Tara Chand* 

4j. Lala Ganpat Bdu 

0 . Mian GhuMin Hussain. 

6. Qazi GhuMm Muhammad. 

7. Bhai Tulsi Dds. 

8. Mi4n Chiragh Dm. 

Sdhmdl Muniei pal Committee* 

Appointed hy nomination— 

1. Pir Firoz Dm Shah. 

2. Sayad Fazal Hussain. 

3. Lala NarsMngh Das Wlsdeo. 

4. Ldla Chetan DSs. 

5. Mian Muhammad Hussain. 

6. Sardar Muhammad Chir%h Khan , President* 

7. Malik Gur SahSi. 

8. Maulvi Shams-ud-Dm. 

9. Chaudliri R^dha Kishan. 

Midni Municipal Gommitiee* 

Appointed by official dmynaiion— 

1. *^ Naib TahsildSr, Bhei% 

Appointed hy nommtion — 

2. Malik Sher Kh^ln, Bharath. 

3. Mufti Ghul^m Murtaza. 

Appointed by election— 

4. Lala Gurdds Ram. 

5. Lala Sita Earn. 

6. Shaikh Muhammad Ramzfc. 

7. Lala Beli Earn. . 

8. Midi! Fazal Ahmad. 

9. B. Jagan Ndth. 

Sargodha Municipal Committee* 

Appointed hy official designation — 

1. Deputy Commissioner, Sliahpur^ President, 

2. Senior Assistant Oommlssioner or Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

3. Executive Engineer, Public Works Department (Buildiugs * and 

Eoads) . 

4. Executive Engineer, ^nd Division, Lower Jhelum (Janal, Sargodha. 



IX 


Appointed mmtnation~ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

5. BMi Ram Sin^h. 

6, Mi4n Saleh Muhammad, Zailda^^ 

7* ShahzMa GhuWm Muhammad. 

8. R4i S^hib Lala Ganesh Das/ Contractor. 

9« Dala Ram JTas* 

10. Lala Suraj Balram, Bar.-at-^Law'. 

!!• Dr. Harbans Singh. 

12, Shaikh Abdul Ghani, Pleader. 

Shahpur Cmil Station NoUfied Area Committee^ 

L Sub-Divisional Officer, Khusliab at Shahpur^ ^reddent, 

2. Assistant Sugeon^ Shahpur. 

3. Tahsildd.r, Shahpur. 

SJiahpm City Notified Area Committee, 
Appointed ly official dedgnation — 

1. Tahsildar, Shahpur, President 
Appointed by nomination — 

2. L^la DC wan Chand, Pleader. 

8. SayadNaJaf Shah. 

4. Mi4n Dost Muhammad. 

6. Ldla Thakar Dfe. 

Bhalwal Notified Area Committee, 

Appointed by official dengmtion— 

1. Naib Tahsild^r, Bhalwal, Premlent. 

Appointed by nomination— 

% Bhai Chaiochal Singh. 

8. Lala Paqir Chand. 

4i, Malik Sardar Khan, Nun . 

5. Sayad Alam Shah. 

Phdarwdn Novified Area Committee. 
Appointed by official iengnation— 

1. Tahsildar, Bhera, PfemUnt^ 

Appointed by nominathn — 

2. Chaudhri Fazal Ahmad, Lambarddr, Chak No 1, N. B, 

3. L^la Lakhmi Das, Commission Agent, 

Silldnwdli NotiHed Area Committee, 
Appointed ly official dedgnaiion — 

1. Tahsildar, Sargodha, President, 

2. Chaudhri Aluhammad Khan of Mangowala* 

8. Chaudhri Muhamm^id Khdn Bhatti, Zaildai*, 131, N. B* 

4. BhSi Gulab Singh of SillanwAli. 

5. BhM Harbans Singh of SilUnw^H. 



APPENDIX tG-. 

List op Mbmbebs op the Disteiot Boaed of Shahpee. 

Tahdl repfesentatkes, 

Tahil Shakfiif— 

1. Chaiidhri Grliul4m MuHammad^ Halqadar of Miir^dw^la. 

2. Chaudhri Allah Dad, Halqadar of Chaehar. 

3. Sayad Najaf Shah/ Halqadar of Shalipnr, 

4. Lala Hari B4m of Jhawariao. 

5* Mian Muhammad Hayat^ Halqadar of Sabowal 

6. Chandhri Muhammad Khaa^ Halqadar of Kot Choghatta. 

7. Pir N^sir-ud-din Shah, H alqadar of J aha nianshah . 

8. Cbaudhri Eadha Kishan, Honorary Munsiff of Sahiwal 

laTinl Blera'^ 

9. Chaudhri Tdj Mahmud, Zailddr of Mela. 

10. Milbu Sher Ali, ZaiIdS.r of Bueha Kalin. 

11. Sayad Alam Shah, Zaildar of Chak No. N. B. 

12. Malik Sher Khin, Halqadar of Bharath. 

13. Sayad Ali Haidar Shah, Zaildar of Bhera, 

14. Chaudhri Nathu, Halqadir of DhaL 

15. Bhir Chainohal Singh of Bhalwah 

16. Chaudhri Shah Muhammad, Zaildir of Dhori. 

17. Miin Fazal Dm, Halqadar of Midh Rinjha. 

Tahsil Sargoiha— 

18. Bhii Hakim Singh, Zaildir of Chab No. 48, N B. 

19. Subedir Sher Singh, Zaildir of Chak No. 115, S. B. 

20. Eissaldir Khushal Singh, Zaildir of Chak No. 23 A., S/B. 

2L Bhii Jaimal Singh/ Zaildir of Chak No. 154, N. B. 

22. Mian Sileh Muhammad, Zaildir of Sargodha. 

28. Chaudhri Muhammad Khan Bhatti, Zaildir of Chak No. 181, N. B. 
24. Chaudhri Chulim Muhammad, Lambardir, Chak No. 43, N. B, 

25* Malik Amir Haidar, Zaildir of Chak No 187, N. B. 

26. Eii Babiclnr Hari Singh of Chak No. 126, S. B. 

TahsU KhusMb — 

27. Malik Muzaffar Khin, Halqadar of Khabakki. 

28. Malik Muhammad Sher, Haiqadir of Hardo Sodhi. 

29. Sardir Bahidur Khin, Haiqadir of Khiishab, 

30. Malik Arab Khan, Halqadar of Katha Saghi'il. 

8L Khin Sahib Malik Baland Khin of Kufri. 

32. Malik Muhammad Sher, Tiwana of Mitha Tiwana. 

33. Malik Lashkar Ali of Jamili. 

34. Malik Khan Muhammad Khin of Hamoka. 

Additional members, 
ippointed by official designation — 

35. Deputy Commissioner. 

36. Superintendent of Police. 

37* Sub-Divisional Officer, Khushib, at Shah pur. 
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38, Civil Surgeon. 

89. Superintendent, Army Eemount Department, . Jlielum Canal 
Colony Circle, Sargodha. 

40. Executive Engineer, II Division, Lower Jlielum Canal, Sargodha, 

41. ' Senior Assistant Commissioner or Extra Assistant Commissioner 

at headquarters. 

42. Revenue Assistant. 

43. Tahsild^r, Shabpur. 

44. TahsOdd-r, Bhera. 

45. Tahsildar, KlmshSb. 

46. Tahsild^r, Sargodha. ' ^ 

47- District Inspector of Schools. ^ ^ ^ 

Appointed hy name— 

48. Hon'ble the Honorary Captain Malik Sir Umar Hayat Khfo, 

Tiwdna, K.C.LE,, M.V.O., of Kalra. 

49. Nawab Malik Miibariz Rban, Tiwana^ of Jabanabad.. 

50. Malik Muzaffar Khan, Tiwana, of Gbak Muzaffarabad, 

51. Sardar Muhammad Cbiriigb Khan cf Sain wal.^ 

52. Malik Sber Muhammad Kh^n, Nun, of Kot Hakim Khan. 

58. Diwan Bahadur Diw4ii Jawahar Mai, Honorary Mao’istrate of 
. ,,Bhera.* ... , ; ■ 

54. Honorary Captain Sardar Bahadur Muhammad Amin Khdn of 
Salimabad. 

*Since died. 

.'APPENDIX LH. 

Lisr OF TEE Ktjessi Nashihs of the Shahpue DiSmiOT, 

TahsU Sargodha. 

1. Mi^n S^lih Muhammad of Chokera. 

2. Muhammad of Chak No. 181, N. B. 

3. Sardar Kh^n of Chak No. 36, S. B. 

4. Amir Haidar of Chak No: 187, N. B. 

5. Diwa Singh of Chak No. 117, S B. 

6. Bhai Kart^r Singh of Sargodha. 

7. Hakim Klmn of Chak No 35, S. B. 

8* Ghulam Muhammad of Chak No, 43, N. B. 

9. H^kim Singh of Chak No. 48, N. B. 

]0. Chaudhri Ghulam Gadirof Chak No 84, S. 3. 

11, Chaudhri Fateh Din of Chak No. 101, S. B. 

12. LSla Goverdhan Dds of Sargodha. 

IS. Kot Daffadar Jaimal Singh of Sobbaga. 

14* DaffadAr Hari Singh of Chak No. 167, N. B. 

TahsU Bhera. 

1. Sultan Muhammad of Jalla. 

2. Ghulam Nabi of Bhera. 

3. Sher KhSn of Bharath. 

4. Taj Mahmud of Mela. 

!k GhuMm Muhammad of Hazara Midna* 

6. Sher Ali of Bucha Kaldn. 



7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

J2. 

13 . 


1 . 

2 , 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 
16 . 
16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

% 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

IS, 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 , 
22 . 


±11 

i lam stall o£ Cliak Ko. N. B. 

Bhdi CHanohal Singh of Mandi BhalwaL 
Pazal Ahmad of Chak No. 1/N. B. 

Mi4n Pazl Il^hl of Jholpur. 

Ali Haidar Shah of Bhera. 

Mian Ghul^m Muhammad of Upi, 

Pazl Ahmad of Dhingranwali, 

Tahsil Shahpur* 

Feroz DinShah of Thatti Shahdni. « 

Wir Singh of Hnkampur. 

Dew^n Chand of (3hak Mdsa. 

Sayad Najaf Shah of Shahpur City. 

Alla Dad Kh4n of Chaebar. 

Malik Khan Mohammad of Khawdjabad. 

Karam Chand of Chak Musa. 

GhuUm Muhammad of Muiidwala^ 

Muhammad Khdn of Mangowala KaMn. 

Muhammad AH of Jaldlpur Jadfd. 

Muhammad Khfe of Kot Choghata. 

Fateh Khdn of Sdbiwdl. 

Jalal Khdn of Machhar Khadi. 

Muhammad Tar of Kalyar. 

Bhii Hira Singh of Faruka. 

Pir Nasir-ud-dm Shah of Jahani4ii Shah. 

Muhammad Yusif Khan of Sada Kamboh. 

Pandit Devki Nandan of Shahpur City. 

Harl Eim of Jbawaridn. 

Dewdn Chand, Cml Surgeon^s Clerk, of Shahpur City, 

TaJisU Ehushdb, 

Pir Satdr Shah of PaiL 
GhuHm Muhammad of Hamoka. 

Arab Khdn of Kattha. 

Alam Khdn of Khushab. 

Qdzi Ghuldm Muhammad of Khushdb, 

Sarfar^z Khan of Jaba. 

Sultdn Ahmad of Kund. 

Miizaffar Khan of Khabakki, 

BMi Sujan Singh of Hadali. 

Muhammad Amir of Amb. 

Malik Sikandar E han of B addli. 

Khan Muhammad of Eangpur Baghur. 

Malik Karam Ilihi of Uehhffi. 

Sher Muhammad of Bandial. 

Ahmad Khan of Kufri. 

Malik T^ra Chand of Khush^b. 

Mohammad Sher of Hardo Sodhi. 

Jah4n KhAn of Sher Garh. 

Eatan Chand of Hadili, 

Ghaus Muhammad of KuM. 

Muhammad Kh^n of Uchhali, 

Jahan Khdn of SabrM. 
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APPENDIX II. 

(Rerisea Edition.) 


List of Zaildabs and Ihamkhoes of Sabgodha Tahsid. 


6: 

... , » 

Kam« of sail. 

Nam© of Zaildar* 

Grade. 

m 

"a 

0) 

a 

^ 

Name of Inimlhor 

• Grade. 

te 

'S 

a 

' Id 

■m 




o 

a 



■p. 

'^o 

- — - — ^ 



m 



a 

1 

■Ajalia 

Sulatlii K}i4n of 28, 
B. ■ 

, First . . . 

Rs. 

300 

^"^bKhan of 66, 
N. B. ' 

, Third 

Bs. 

80 

2 

Sargo41ia 

Mubamiaad 
of Chowkora. 

Bo. 

80G 

1. Qhuldm JInham. 
wad of 43, N. B 

First ... 

120 

U 

Bhagtlnvfili... 

Khnshhil Singh of 
23 A., S.B. 

Do. ... 

800 

2. Gbulam Kabi of 
47, X. B. 

Singh of 28, 

o, B. 

Second 

First 

100 

120 

,4 

DharoT^a 

K4dir Babksli of 

Third... 

200 






Dharoraa. 



... 


5 

Kilim 

Fatek Khan of 101. 
S. B. 

Second 

260 

1. Boga of 103, 
S. B. 

Third 

SO 






2. Amfr of Asifo. 

w4li. 

1. Babh Sin^h of 

101, If. B 

Do. 

Si. 

6 

Borala 

Hakim Singh of 48, 
N. B. 

First ... 

800 

Second 

100 






2. Akbar Ali of 

Third 

80 

7 

SiUnwalf ... 

Mnb&mmad Bhati 
of 181, H. B. 

Do. ... 

300 

109, N. B. 
Mahbdb Alam of 
■126, 1^. B. 

Do. 

80 

, :, ; 8 ! 

Tinoka 

Sher Singh of 116, 
S. B. 

Do. ... 

300 

Hr D4d of 62, S. B. 

Second 

' 100 

9 

^ Barsaman 

K Hilda 3akhsh of 
124, N. B. 

Third ■ ^ 

200 

1. Dewa Singh of 
117,8. B. 

Do. 

100 






2. J»Mn Khan of 

Do. 

100 

10 

Tfrkota 

Amir Haider of 

Second 

250 

111, N. B. 



187, N. B. 



M* . 


11 

Hadda 

GhixI4m Q4dir of 
84, S.B. 

Third 

200 

H4ji Muhammad 
of 90, S. B. 

Third 

80 

12 

Kandianwala 

Khurshaid Alam of 
36,8. B. 

Do. ... 

200 / 

1. Hakim Kh4n of 
S5, S. B 

Second 

100 






2. Ram Sah4i of 

Do, 

100 






42, S. B. 

13 

Laklmlna ... ; 

Muhammad Kaly4r 
of 147, K. B. 

Do. 

*00 ■ 

iVasawtt of 183. ' 
N“. B. ' 

rhird 

SO 

14 

Sobhagft 

Jaimal Singh of i 
164, H.B. 

Second 

2g0 J 

S^a^Singh of 167, ^ 

Seconi 

100 

15 : 

Marri ... J 

^^awab Kbuda - 

rhird 

200 






Bakhsh of [Kha- 
wajabad]. 








Tofcal 

... 8 

(,760 

... 

... )l 

,600 



GBAWD'TOTAli 



B.350 




List of Zaudaes and Inamkhobs of Khdshab Tahsil. 


J 25 Fame ol Zail. Kame of Zaildlr. Grade. 


S Name of Indmkhor. Grade. B 
0 . ' 0 


1 KhusMb .. Sardar Babadar First 

Ehaa of Khusbilb. 

2 Hamoka Mulmmmad EMii Third... 

of Hamoka* 

3 Kund ... Ahmad; of First ... 

Hand. 

' 'I . 

4 HadAli Sikandar Kh4n of Second 

‘ Haddli. 

6 Mitha Tiwdna Malik Muhammad Bo. 

Sher of Mitha 
Tiwdna, ^ 

6 Sher Garb ... Jahin Khdn of Do. 

Shergarh. 

7 Tetrt ... M Khdn of Totri Bo. 


800 Sard^r Fateh KMn Third,.. 
ofKhusbdb. 

200 Pfr Shah of JaUl- First... 
pur* 

800 Surib KMn of Third.. 
Wahir. 


8 Jamali 


9 Ndrpur 


10 Bangpur 


11 Uttaift 


... Atta Muhammad of Bo. 
Jamdli. 

Jaw^hir Singh of Third. 
Mrpur. 

... Kh^n Muhammad Do. .. 
of Rangpur. 

... Sultdn Eh4n of Bo. .. 
XJttara. 


250 Sard4r Fateh Khin Second 100 
of Girot. 

260 1- Amir of Jaura Bo. 100 

2. Pazal IMhi of Third .. 80 

Majoka. 


260 1. Malik Benda of Second ICO 
Bandit. 

2. Dost Muham- Bo, ICO 

mad of War- 
chha. 

8. Ehdn Muham- Third.,, 80 

mad of Jabbi. 

4. GhuUm Mu- Bo* ... 80 

hammad of 
i ■ Uttrs. 

I 5. Ahmad Khdn of Oo. ... 80 

I Golewali. 


12 Katha Misral,.. B^ja Sher Bdz Bo. ... 

Khin of Katha 
Misr^I, 

13 Katha Sagr^l Sultin Arab of First 

Katha Sagral. 

14 Pail ... Pfr Chan Ffr of Bo. 

Fail. 

jlo Jaba Sarfar^z Khdn of Second 

Jaba. 


300 j Khan of Bai- 
1 ' wal. " 


Third... 80 



XT 


. . O' 

.‘ij ■ 
<0 
m 

' Kame of Zail. 

Fame of Zaild^r. 

Grade. 

«? 

a 

C3 

1 

1 

m 

Name of Indmkbor, 

! 

Grade. 

1 

<0 

i 

1 

16 

Sodbi Jaiw^li 

Chan Hr of Sodhi 
JaiwAli. 

Third... 

Rs. 

200 

■ , " . 


Rs. 

17 

Khabeki 

Mnzaffar Eb4n of 
Kbabeki. 

Second 

250 




18 

Kausbehra' ... 

Pateb Sber of Fau- 
ebobra. 

Third... 

200 


... ; 

... 

m 

Hardo Sodbi 

Mubatomad Sber 
of Hardo Sodbi. 

Do. ... 

200 



... 

20 

Kufri 

Abmad Kbdn of 
Kufri. 

j Do. 

200 

Khin Sibib Bnland i 
KbAn of Kufri. 

First ... 

120 

21 

Uobhali 

1 

Karaiii lUbi of 
Ucbbdli. 

First... 

300 


1 , ’ 

- 

22 

Anga : ' 

GboU.ji Mohammad 
of Anga. 

Second 

250 


' 


23 

Amb 

Muhammad Amfr of 
Amb. 

Total 

Gbano Total ... 

Third... 

200 . 

6,500 

, 

■ ■ ■■TT- 

6,700 

... 

1,200 


List of Zaiopars and Inaaikhoes op Shahpde Tahsil. 


1 

Jbawari^n .. 

1. Muhammad 

Ydsaf of Sada 
Kamboh. 

2. Nawdb Malik 

Kbuda Bakhsh 
ofKbswajabad, 

Third . 

Honorary 

200 

i 

1. Fateh Klau of 

Bharath. 

2. Lai Khan of 

Jhawari4n. 

First 

Second 

160 

100 

2 

Kct Bb^i Khdln 

1. R^na Allah Dad , 
of Chacbar. i 

Second 

260 

1. GbulAm Muhan> 
mad of Chak 
Miisa. 

First 

120 



[, 2."''''Hou’ble .."■■"'Sir; ■ 

Malik Umar 

HayAt Khan. 
K.C.I.B.,C.LE., 
M.V 0. 

Honorary 


2. Bh4i Khan of 
Kot Phelwan. 

Second 

100 

3 

Sbabpur 

Sayyad Najaf Shah 
of Sbabpur. 

First ... 

SCO 

1. Jalal KbAu of 
Aqil Shah. 

First 

150 






2, Malik Muzaftar 
Khan of Mu- 
zaffarabad. 

Third 

bO 

1 


» N'ameofZai). Name of Zailddt, Grade. 


I Name of In4mklior. Grade. 

"o ■ 

B 

H, 


4 ^Tangow4I 

5 Sabowal 


Muhammad KUn m i . 
of Mangow4I. 

1. Qureshi Muham- K«gf 

madHiy^fcof ■■ 
Sabow4I. 

Miibariz Kh^n 
of Jah5nabad, 


6 Kot ChogeMa MniaMmad Khinof Ths-fl 

Kot Cbogetta 

7 TIiattiShaMni Feroz Dfn Shah of Se-ond 

Thatti Shahtei “ 


200 Frieh Khan of Second 
Kandan. 

800 I* Gbtililm Hii*!sain. First 
of Bnnga 
Balucbtn. 

... 2. Muhammad AH Second 

of Jalilpnr. 

8. Sher Muhammad ^ Third 
Khan of Tanki- 
w41a. 


8 S4bfw^l 


9 KoteGnl ... M^^ad Ydrof Second 

10 Muridwala „» GbuUm Muhammad Bo. 

of Xiatlu of Murad* 

, ■ w41a. , ■" 

n Jahdni^whah Pfr Snltdn All Shah First... 
of Jal ^ni^Dfihah, 


Sardar Fateh Khdu, Third 
in place of Sardar 
Abdur Rahman 
Khan. 


2S0 Khan of Third 

' achhar Khadi. 


8^0 Mfr Abdulla of Third 
Bbirirbanawdla. I 


Total 

Gband Totax 


List op Zaildars and Inamkhors op Bhbra Tahsid. 


1 Kalyanpur ,, 

• • j Bahfdnr KhSn of 

1 Kalydnpnr. 

Third 

1 200 

2 1 Midni 

. Sher Ifhfa of Bha- 
rjith. . 

First 

1 800 

8 1 Bhera 

• Ali Haidar Sliah of 
Alipur. 

.'.Third j 

2C0 

■ 


^ayac iinan of Re 
Ahmad Rban. 

5haUm Muham 
^^^d of Namtas. 


,,*3: 


'Hame of Zail 


:^ame:oi::Zaiiaan 


Gj^ade,. 


I 

' 'O. 

: s: 


■m.. 




r''l.>'Hatl 3 ir,,l{lian'' 0 . 

i Dhal, 

^ 1 Secon 

250 

4 

Chakram Das- 

'! 

1 

2 , .Malik Bher'Mu- 
hamnaad' ^ Eh^n 
Hun of Kot Bd- 
^ kirn Klian. 

Hoiij 


■ 5 ; 

1 Dliori 

Shah M.uhaniinad 
of Dhori, 

j Second 

"250 

, 6 

Bilal wal 

Alam Shah of Ghak 
Ho. 3 , H. B. 

First 

„ 300 ' 

7 

Sliaikhupur 

Haidar Ali of Chak 

1 Ho., 22, N. , 

Third 

200 

8 

Meia 

Mahm,ii(| of 

Mela. 

Second 

250 

9 

Kot Moman ... 

Slier Aii of Buclia 

EaKtu., ■" 

Bo. 

. ...250 ■' 

10 

Lalyani 

Bher Khan of 20 , 
S.B. ' 

Do. 

250 ‘ 

11 

Ghan Kala ... 

Hussain MuUam- 
niad of Ohari 
Kala, 

Third 

200 

12 

(tlalla MaklicMiii 

; ! 

Suitan Mabniiid of 
Jftlla Makhddm. ■■ 

First 

300 

13 i 

Gurna 

Muhammad,' Khdn^ 
of Gurna. , ' 

Second 

' 250 j'A 

14 ] 

tfidli li'&Jiia., v 
vj 

FaKai.Din ■ of 'Midh : 

■ Rinjha. 

Do 

250 

15 , I 

3 adar j 

'M.:; 

R-aliinat : .Klian ■ nf'. 

Badar 

Do 

250 g: 


^ ame of Inamfeiior, 


Grade. 


/■'Bs; 


- .a-tiiiiaa , or 

, Gliak B. 

Haldm Aii of €bak' 

' ^0- 9, N. B.' 

Bali^wa! Baklisli of 
^"kak Ho. 10, H. 'B. 

GIiiil4m Mixliam* 

laad of Wan. 

H^btida Bakbsli of 

■Kot ' ■■■ 

3ker Muhammad:' of ' 
Mcruliauwala, 


Second 

; Do..' 

Do, 

Do. 

■ Do. 
Do. 


100 

100 

iOO 

100 

100 

100 


, wala. 


Second xoo 


First 



Emoluments. 



